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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


It would, I apprehend, be unnecessary to assign 
any other reason for reprinting the following poems, 
than that the editor who undertakes to publish 
Shakspeare, is bound to present the reader with all 
his works. Mr. Steevens has, indeed, spoken of 
them with the utmost bitterness of contempt ; but 
in the course of about forty years, the period which 
has elapsed since they were first described by that 
critick as entirely worthless, I will venture to assert 
that be has not made a convert of a single reader 
who had any pretensions to poetical taste. That 
the.se youthful performances might have been 
written without those splendid powers which were 
required for Othello and Macbeth may be readily 
admitted, but I question if they would suffer much 
in a comparison with his early dramatick essays, 
'fhe Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Comedy of 
Errors, or Love’s Labour’s Lost. If they had no 
other claims to our applause, than that which be- 
longs to their exquisite versification, they would, on 
that ground alone, be entitled to a high rank among 
the lighter productions of our poetry. The opinions 
of Mr. Malone and Mr. Steevens, on this subject, 
will be found as they originally appeared in various 
parts of the volume ; and 1 have no doubt as to the 
decision of the public, w'ho, I am satisfied, will 
gladly welcome an accurate republication of poems 
glowing with the “ orient hues” of our great poets 
youthful irpaginatlon. Boswei.i.. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Film miretur mtlgus^ mihi ^vm Apollo 
Pomia Cmtalla plena minuirel ai^m^ Ovm, 




THE 


EPISTLE. 


TO THE EJGHT HOKOUHABLE 

HENIIY WRIOTIDtiSLY, 

EJltt. OF mUTllAMPTON, AND BARON OFTICHFIEDD. 

IIICSIIT IIONOUKABI^E, 

I KNOW not how I shall offend in dedicating 
my unpolished lines to your lordship, nor how the 
world will censure me for choosing so strong a prop 
to support so weak a burthen ; only, if your honour 
seem but pleased, I account myself highly praised, 
and vow to take advantage of all idle hours, till I 
have honoured you with some graver labour. But 
if the first heir of my invention prove deformed, I 
shall be sorry it had so noble a godfather, and never 
after ear so barren a land’, for fear it yield me 
still so bad a harvest. I leave it to your honourable 

' E AH so barren a land,] To ear, is to Sec wt xii. 
j). 182, n,5. . Maj-okk. 



survey, and your honour* to your heart’s content; 
which I vdsh may always answer your own wish, 
and the world’s hopeful expectation 

Your Honour’s in all duty, 

William Shakspeaiu-l 

» and your honouk — ] This was formerly the usual mode 
of address to noblemen. So, in a Letter written by Sir Francis 
Bacon to Robert, lord Cecil, July S, 1603 : ** Lastly, for this di- 
vulged and almost prostituted title of knighthood, I could withoiii 
charge, by your honour's mean, be content to have it— Ihnts 
Collection^ p. Malone. 

^ — hopeful expectation.] Lord Southawplon was but twooly 
years old when this poem was dedicated to him by Shaksptare, 
who was then twenty-seven. Maloitk. 

For a memoir of this accomplished nobleman, see the end of t bis 
volume. Boswell. 



VENUS AND ADONIS' 


l^iVEN as the sun vdth purple-colow’d face 
Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping mom, 
Rose*cheek’d Adonis'® hied him to the chase ; 
Hunting he lov’d, but love he laugh’d to scorn : 


* Out autfior himself has told us that this poem was his first 
romposilion. It wm entered in the Stationers’ books by Eieharcl 
Field, Oft the 18tli of April, 1595. When I first repablished this 
poem in I79CI I had seen no earlier edition than that which was 
printed for John Harrison# in small octavo, in 1596; but I have 
since become possessed of the first edition, printed by Richard 
Field in 1593# which I have now followed*— This poem is fre- 
quentlv alluded to by our author’s contemporaries. As the 
mul or Euphorbtts (says Meres in his Wit’s Treasury, 1598,) was 
thoui^ht to live in Pythagoras# so the sweet, witty soul of Ovid 
lives in mellifluous and h0ney-*ton|«ed Shakspeare* Witness his 
Vemw and Adonis, his Lucrece/* occ. — In the early part of Shak- 
Kjiearc’s life# iii» poems seem to have piinecl him more reputation 
thain his plays at least they are ofttner mentioned, or alluded 
iih Thus the author of m old comedy called The Return from 
FiirnaKSus# written about the year 1602, in his review of the |X>els 
uf the timci says not a word of his diamatick cornpositions, but 
ailote him his portion of fame solely on account of tfw poems that 
Ic Imd produced. When the name of William Shakspeare k read, 
one of ihe charactem pronounces this eulogium : 

** Who loves Adonis’ love# or Lucrece’ rape ? 

** Hit wreter verse contains heart-robbing life ; 

" C#uM but a gTiver Muljject him content# 

Wiiloil love’s foolish laiy kngiikhmiiit;*' 

This subject was prokiWy Miggcsied to Shakipearc cilhoi by 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Sick-thoughted Venus makes amain unto him, 
And like a bold-fac’d suitor ’gins to woo him. 

Thrice fairer than myself, (thus she began,) 

The fields chief flower ^ sweet above compare, 
Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man. 
More white and red than doves or roses are 
Nature that made thee, with herself at .strife ■*, 
Saith, that the world hath ending with thy life 


Spenser’s descliption of the hangings in the Lady oi Delights 
Castle, Faery Queen, b iii. c. i. st 3L et seq ito, or by a 
short piece entitled The Sheepheard’s Song of Venus aiicl 
subscribed with the letters H, C. (probably Henry Conslalilc*,) 
which, I believe, was written before Shakspeare’s poem ; thoiii; li 
I have never seen any earlier copy of it than that which we find m 
England’s Helicon, 1600. He had also without doubt reiwl the 
account of Venus and Adonis in the tenth book of Ovufh 
inorphoses, translated by Golding, 1567, though he has cIicmii to 
deviate from the classical story, which Ovid and Spenser lirid m I 
before him, following probably the mode! presenlecf to hiinbyllii 
English poem just mentioned. See the notes at the end, 

Maloke. 

» Rosb-chee^’b Adonis — So, in Timon of Athens : 

“ bring down the rom-cheekd youth 
To the tub-fast and the diet/’ Stbbvfnis. 

Our author perhaps remembered Marlowe’s Hero mi Leanik i : 

** The men of wealthy Sestos every yeare, 

For his sake whom their goddess held so 
Rose-cheeki Adonk^ kept a solemn feast/*' &c, 

Maboiw* 

3 — the field’s chief flower,] So the quarto IIiMleiti 
edMOns have— flower. Malostb* 

4 NATbBE that made thee, with hewlf at stiiFB,] With this 
contest between uri mi mtin, &c. I believe every i^cr wilt hr 
surfeited before he has gone through the followinf fwiis. Tiic 
lines under the print of Noah Bridge, engnwerf by Faillonm!, 
have the sanie thought t 

Paithome, with ^ a noble strife^* &e 

It occurs liketrise in l^unon of Athens. Snsviif s. 

We have in a subsequent pai^ge a contest bciweeii arl find 
miure, but here UMf there h none. I must filio tlw f ve ttmt 
there is scarcely a book of Shakspeare’s age^ wlotler In |ifc»e or 
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Wnichsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy bleed. 

And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow ; 

If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 
A thousand honey secrets shall thou know : 

Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses, 
And being set, I’ll smother thee with kisses; 

And yet not cloy thy lips with loath’d satiety, 

But rather famish them amid their plenty'^, 
Making them red and pale with fresh variety ; 
Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty : 

A summer’s day will seem an hour but short. 
Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport. 

With this she seizeth on his sweating palm. 

The precedent of pith and livelihood \ 

And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm, 
Earth’s sovereign salve to do a goddess good : 
Being so enrag’d, desire doth lend her force, 
Courj^eously to pluck him from hfei horse. 


verae, in which this m^eiting comparison (as it has been called,) 
may not be found. Malone. 

s Saith, that the world hath ending with thy life,] So, in Eomeo 
and Juliet: 

“ And when she dies, with beauty dies her store." 

® And yet not cloy thy lips with loath'd satiety, 

But rather famish them amid their plenty,] So, in Antony 
and (JleopatRi : 

“ . other women cloy 

“ The appetites they feed ; but she makes hungry, 

“ Where most she satisfies.” Malonc. 

7 — - she seiseth on his sweating palm. 

The fmc&mnr of pith and LivELinoot),] .So, in Antony 
and Cleopatnt, Charroian says : “ — if an oUypdm be not a/m’i- 
Jki prosnostkathn, i cannot scratch mine ear." Silkvens. 

Again, in tHhdlos 

M This) hand is moist, my lady ; 

“ Tliis argura fruitfulness and liberal heart 
“ Ito, hot, mid moist." Mai-onb. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein, 

Under her other® was the tender boy, 

Who blush’d and pouted in a dull disdain. 

With leaden appetite, unapt to toy; 

She red and hot, as coals of glowing fire, 

He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 

The studded bridle on a ragged bough 
Nimbly she fastens,- (O, how quick is love !) 

The steed is stalled up, and even now 
To tie the rider she begins to prove: 

Backward she push’d him, as she would be thrust, 
And govern’d him in strength, though not in iu&t. 

So soon was she along, as he was down. 

Each leaning on their elbows and their hips; 

Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frown, 
And ’^ns to chide, but soon she stops his lips ; 

And kissing speaks, with iustfiil language broken, 
If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never opn. 

He burns with bashful shame j she with her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burmng of his cheeks ; 
Then with her windy ]^hs,^and ^Idea h«rs, 

To fan and blow them dry again she seeks®; 

s Under hek other So the original copy 1^, and 
of W96. The edition of 1600, and all sutSsepeiU, lm»«N»-iiuder 
the other. Malone. 

9 1 -’ she yidth her tears 

Doth quench the iwsdd^ burning cf his } 

Then with het windy Sigjis, tod golden bain, 

To fen wd Wow thcja agWn she aedbt] ^ in Mar- 
lowe’s King Edward Its 

« Wet with my ttam, tod diW vdfh 
Shakspeare, throngtent fete poiett, 'Um the sme Kberty m 
Spenser ha® done in hjs PW Qtoto j tod, fiw fee mAe of rhyme, 
departs ftotn the nsaal ^ Ms dpf# IftttS' hew we 

here in the origtnal tojy hmss* Asl' lo ' « fh« p. 
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He saith, she is immodest, blames her ’miss ^ ; 
What follows more, she murders with a kiss \ 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast. 

Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh, and bone\ 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste. 

Till either gorge be stuff’d, or prey be gone ; 

Even so she kiss’d his brow, his cheek, his 
chin. 

And where she ends, she doth anew begin 


** III make a shadow for thee of lay heares:" 

Which shews that there is no ground for supposing, as some have 
clone, that the words hairs and tears were formerly pronounced 
alike, 

** Then with her mndi/ sighs, 

and Mow them dry again — So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra : We cannot call her winds and waters, sighs and 

tears ; tliey are greater storms and tempests than almanacks can 
reprl/* Again, ibid, ; 

** And is become the hllms and the jTm, 

To cool a gypsey’s ImtJ' MAtons. 

I her ’miss ;3 * That ia, her mubekavioun Farmeb* 

So, in Li!y% woman in the Moon, ISO"/ : 

« Pale be my looks, to witness my ammi'" 

The suae smbstanlke is used in the S5th Sonnet, Again, in 
Ikiifilel s 

** Each toy scents prologue to some great amiss,'' 

MktOMM, 

* she MUROFEs with a km] Thus the ori'ginal eof^ of 1593, 
and the edition of 1596, So, In King Elchard lit ; 

** Came, cousin, canst thou quake* and change thy colour? 

Murder iky hrmik in middle of a word ? 

The »absci|«ent copies baf€ smothm* Mhiom, 

» Tiies with her beak on feathers, iesh, and bone,] To iim 
to ^1. So, i» Decker’s Match Me in Dondon^ a comedy, 16S1 : 
?ii!lare tirm 

ypoo the eagle’s heart.” 

< Aid where she endii she doth anew begin.] So Diydea, in 

his Akttiief I Fenst : 

« endii^t ttill beginning,” 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 


Forc’d to content but never to obey. 

Panting he lies, and breatheth in her face ; 

She feedeth on the steam, as on a prey, 

And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace ; 
Wishing her cheeks were gardens full of flowers. 
So they were dew’d with such distilling showers 

Look how a bird lies tangled in a net, 

So fasten’d in her arms Adonis lies ; 

Pure shame and aw’d resistance made him fret, 
Which bred more beauty in his angry eyes'' : 

Rain added to a river that is rank \ 

Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 

s Forc'd to CONTENT, — ] I once thought that the meaning of 
the latter words was, to content or satisfy Venus ; to endure her 
kisses. So, m Hamlet : 

“ — ■ — it doth much content me to hear him so inclin’d." 

But I now believe that the interpietation given by Mr. hteevetis 
is the tiue one. Content is a substantive, and means ac^mescencc. 
The modem editions mi— consent. Malone. 

It is plain that Venus was not so easily contented. Forc'd tn 
content, I believe, means that MomsvfimjQrced to content himst (f 
in a situation from which he had no means of escaping Thus 
Cassio in Othello : 

“ So shall I clothe me in a forc'd content *’ Strkvj ns, 

6 TLOWESS, 

SO they were dew’d with such distilling showers.] So, in 
Macoeth : 

“ To rfemthe sovereign and drown the weerls ’’ 

Stsevess. 

7 Which bred more beactt in his AWoRt feyes :1 So, in 
Twelfth Night : 

0, 'what a deal of scorn looks hemtiful 
" In the contempt and m^ir of his lip ! ” Malone . 

® — to a river that ii RAtiit] Full, abounding in the quantity 
ofitsveaterSf So, ih Julius Cffisar: 

Who else tnlisl be let blood, who cbeis wul'f ” 

Again, more appositely in King John : 

“’We will niitrew theHtep* ofdaihnM fiight, 

“ StoopHw Idtbm hSwiook'd.” 
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Still she entreats, and prettily entreats. 

For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 

Still is he sullen, still he low’rs and frets, 

’Twixt crimson shame, and anger ashy-pale ^ ; 

Being red, she loves him best; and being white. 

Her best is better’d ’ with a more delight. 

Look how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears, 

From his soft bosom never to remove. 

Till he take truce with her contending tears. 

Which long have rain’d, making her cheeks all wet ; 

And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt®. 

Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 

Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave, 

i —Still liekm’is md fiets, 

'Tv\ixt crlmsoH shame, and angei ashy-pale;] We ha^e 
here a proof of the great value of first editions; for the 16 mo of 
I59C), reach comiptly,-—** still lowers and frecs/^ The true 
miciing found iiUhe original quarto, 139S. 

In my former editions I pinted differently : 

” ’Twi\t c limson shame and anger, ashy-pale f 
applying the epithet^ to Adonh. I have now adopted 

the puncliittioti of the original copy, ^ which, I am persuaded, is 
right ; and the meaning is, that Adonis lowers and frete, actuated 
l)v the difkncmt passions of crimson shame and ashy-pale anger. 
Tilt* following couplet shews that this k the true construction. Our 
poet imkecl, in The Winter’s Tale, has red4ook*dmget ; but that 
epilliet %\oiiH not suit here; and anger, it is well known, some- 
liroes piodiKcs paleness* Besides, Monk could not be rendered 
pule Iw cumMm shame. Malonf. 

* ifer BFST IS lielter’d ] This h the reading of the original 

c|iiiirto^ I That of 1 656, and the modem editions, read—imi?/, 

Malone* 

* And «ine sweel kiss shall jsnythk cduktless debt] So, 
ill Tiliis Amlronicw i 

Thy liitrther Marcus tenders on thy lim ; 

CMi were Itie m$m of these that I shouftl |iay 

Cmmlitsi iiiiiJ infinitfi yet would I pap them*'' 

STiiriifs* 
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Who being look’d on, ducks as quickly in j 
So offers he to give what she did crave ; 

But when her lips were ready for his pay, 

He winks, and turns his lips another way. 

Never did passenger in summer’s heat, 

More thirst for drink than she for this good turn. 
Her help she sees, but help she cannot get ; 

She bathes in water, yet her fire must bum 'J 
O, pity, ’gan she cry, flint-hearted boy ; 

’Tis but a kiss I beg ; why art thou coy ? 


I have been woo’d as I entreat thee now. 

Even by the stern and direful god of war ; 

Whose sinewy neck in battle ne’er did bow, 

Who conquers where he comes, in every jar ; 

Yet hath he been my captive and my slave, 

And begg’d for that which thou mask’d shalt have. 

Over my altars hath he hung his Imce, 

His’batter’d shield, his uncontrolled crest, 

And for my sake hath team’d to sport and dance. 
To toy, to wanton *, dally, smile, and jest; 

Scorning his churlish tom, and ensign red, 
Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 

Thus he that over-rul’d, I oversway’d. 

Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain 


6*. yet berSrejnust bawi:] So the quarto 1593, and the 
of IfiOCh (uni tiw later editkwe, r^— “ yet 
".e, .fee fiery passion that hen] 


m fife IwBi fi. _ ...... 

The shews th:^ fee oiiginal fe fee true »dtag. Her 

fijfe noiwifest^&Bg her betog Mbdt fe wster [i. e. tetml romt 
sttu cofiftsjre to hum, Mis,om. 

" Tf »o^i to pntOB.) TlwsT^ CMfV, »S. In 

feat of 15 ^ ^ bee# fol- 
lowed in fll fee Ms&oira.' " 
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Strong-temper cl steel his stronger strength obey'd^ 
Yet was he servile to my coy disdain^^ 

O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might, 

For mastering her that foiFd the god of fight. 

Touch blit my lips with those fair lips of thine, 
(Though mine be not so fair, yet are they red,) 

The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine 
\Yhat seeSt thon in the ground ? hold up thy head ; 
Look in mine eye-balls, there thy beauty lies : 
Then why not Hps on lips, since eyes in eyes " ? 

Art thou ashatn'd to kiss ? then wink again, 

And I will wink ; so shall the day seem night ; 

I^ove keeps his revels where there are but twain ; 

Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight ^ : 

These Moe-veiii’d violets whereon we lean, 

Never can blab, nor know not we mean^. 

Les lierent im jour 

Den ihmmes de roses Aincmr, 

hefcriil iit lioiisurdS Odes Imci beea translated into Englisli. 
SiC Pmtenliaro, m quoted to this purpose by Dr. Farmer, 
veil xiii p iCFI 

houii? of Anaereons Odes, which Eomard had imitated in 
Frenrfa were traiMikited into English , and it is veiy probable 
tliui the iihmQ quoted %m one of those which were translated ; 
tor ft IS Mt mitiitum of Anacreon^s thirteenth ode, be|:mniiig, 
A# fAHjah and stands m Roitsarcfsf works in the opposite page 
to I hr llacdiiinaliaii ode which Shakspeare seems to have had 
III Ills tlvriiightH in Tsinon of Athens M^tONE. 

^ SI lu 1 1 f 10 my eov disdain ] So, in Measure for Measure : 

** St rvile to uii l/n u Si eevi. ns. 

^ film r c) r.H in So llie ongmal copy. The moderns 

reiil forrupllyl nfier llie Ifimo.ol I6CK), on eyes Macosi. 

^ lame im'ps Iim revels vihere there are but twain , 

Ik told to filayi our E|>ort n mt m sight *3 So, In Eomeo 
ami Jiiltcl 

,.*««*.*.*^ Dafl, i^ight rupn! s tky 

Loitr^ am imb their atnormis rites 
** Ilf llwnr mn ImmltesT Mauum* 

V Ntvrr ttn Wall, mw know wt what wc meiwi.] So the 

V 
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The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 

Shews thee unripe ; yet may’st thou well be tasted ; 

Make use of time, let not advantage slip ; 

Beauty within itself should not be wasted : 

Fair flowers that are not gather’d in their prime, 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 

Were I hard-favour’d, foul, or wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nurtur’d, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice 
O’er-worn, despised, reuraatick and cold, 
Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice 
Then might’st thou pause, for then I were not for 
thee ,• 

But having no defects, why dost abhor me ? 

Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow ; 

Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in 
turning ; 

quarto 1593, and 16ino. of 1596. The double negative » fre- 
quently employed by our old Englwlt writero, and k often found 
in the translation of the Bible. The edition of HiOO rejwK — 
" — nor know they what they mean ; ” and this, as well as vanous 
other alterations made in our author’s plays in the printed edit iodh 
as they passed through the press, shews that in hhskspwirc's 
time the correctors of the press (that is, the stewartis or mana- 
gers of the printing house, where his plays and {itwtms weic 
printed,) who revised the sheets of the TOriom editions as 
they were reprinted, altered the text at random according to tlunr 
notion of propriety and grammar. Mauose. 

I —harsh in voice ] Our poet on all occasions esprinscs hn 
admiration of the fascinating jmwers of a sweet female voice, and 
his disHk| of the oppwite defect. Thus in King Lear : 

“ — , — lley voice was ever soft. 

“ Gentle and low* on excellent thing is woman." Macosu. 

* —and .feeding iiBio*,} Thus the quarto 15.93 and 13'K>, 
The edition of 16QQ has~;^. Tte word jttm, as Dr, Farmer 
informs me, is so pronoattemi in the mfdlaiid hmntim. 

3 Mine eyes are eaat.j W« lidw Ohll ^ cvw. wen- in 
Shakspeare’s tim® eyw;, imuI were eowidered m emi- 

nently beautiful. §«« a note Or ■|o«iea and Jute, wl. vi. 
f, 100. Macowr. 
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My beauty as the spring doth yeai‘ly grow. 

My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning ; 

My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand 
felt, 

Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 

Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear. 

Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green. 

Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell’d hair. 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen ’ : 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire 

Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie ; 

These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me ; 
Two strengthless doves will draw me through the 
sky, 

From morn to night, even where I list to sport me : 
Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 
That thou should st think it heavy unto thee ? 

Is thine own heart to thine own face afiFected ? 

Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left ? 

Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected. 

Steal thine own freedom, and complain on theft. 
Narcissus, so, himself himself forsook, 

And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 


4 Or, like a nympb, with long dishevell’d hair, 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen ;] So, in The 
Tempest; 

“ And ye, that on the iands with printless feel 
“ Do chase the ebbing Neptune — Malone. 
s liove is a spirit all compac t of fire. 

Not gross to sink, bat light, and will aspire.] So, in The 
Comedy t»f Errors : “ Let Love, being light, be drowned, if she 
sink.” 

Compact is, made up, composed. See vol. v. p. SOD. a. 6. 

Malone. 
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VENI'S a:ND ADaW". 


Torches are made to light, jewels to v car, 

Dainties to taste, fresh beauty fori he si-e : 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to f)car ; 
Things growing to themselves are growth’s aljiV'C . 
Seeds spring from seefls, and beauty !)rcec*eti' 
beauty ; 

Thou wast begot — to get it is thy duly. 

Upon the earth’s increase’’ why shouid'st tiuni iced. 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed ? 

By law of nature thou art bound to breed. 

That thine may live, when thou thyself art dead ; 
And so, in spite of death, thou dost survive, 

In that thy likeness still is left alive. 

By this, the love-sick queen began tosweiit, 

For, where they lay, the shadow had forsook f hi ui, 

® Things GSOwiNG to themshli ls ure growth's thi'M' , 
Alincliog to twlnn’d clierrieSj apples, pe''’clies, whul* .iMi- 
dentally grow into each othen Thub our autlior on Rm, . 
Henry VIIL and Francis I. embraced as tlu*} t * 

h a lu i ‘N ' 

Shakspeare^ i think, meant to say no more than tliin; st 
those things which grow only to [or for^ lufliMit 

producing any fruit, or benefiting niankiml, do not answu in 
purpose for which they were intended. Thus in a suIkvo lUtl 
passage : 

‘‘ So ill tki/&elf III ipel fart made uwa\ 

Again, in our author’s 95th Sonnet ; 

*®The summer’s flower h to the sumimT s'Aiuu 
^ Though to itself it only live and furl' 

Again, more appositely in the present poem : 

Poor flowerj quoth she, this was tin 
For every little grief to wet his <»yes* ; 

Togrotv unto khmelf was his titsire, 

'* And so ’tis thine—.” Mauoke. 

^ Thou WAST begot—] So the quarto IMk Tin* tii 
16 b 0 and the later editions read less correctly-^* Thou tu }i 

*\l \LfiM 

Upon the earth’s iHCEEASE —] u e. upon the prniliiir 
the earth, Malonc. 
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And Titan, tired in the mid-da)?* heat^ 
l¥ith burning eye did hotly overlook them ; 
Wishing Adonis had his team to guide, 

So he were like him^ and by Venus’ side* 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spriglit. 

And with a lieavjr^, darkj disliking eye, 

His iow’ring brows o’er-wdielming Ms fair sight. 

Like misty vapours, when they blot the sky,~» 
Souring his cheeks b cries. Fie, no more of love ; 
The sun doth burn my face; I must remove* 

Ah me, (quoth Venus,) young, and so unkind ^ ? 
What bare excuses mak’st thou'^ to be gone ! 
ril sigh celestial breath \ whose gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descending sun ; 

Fll make a shadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they born too, Fll quench them with my tears* 

Thcs SUB that shines from heaven, shines but warm \ 
And lo, 1 Me between that sun and thee ; 

\iid Titan— ^vifh burning cne, K^c.] So, in King licniy ; 
liivc a lacke}, from the rise U? 

^VSweats in the ej/eoi Phtehu^"" 

Titan tin dp is ‘Titan atiimi. Boaw lll, 

^ SouLjNOj his c iua kn,] So, in (Joriolanus : 

Some news is come, 

'Flkit /ano their coiuilcmimesp 
Again, in 'i’lmon of Athens : 

lias iriendship ««eh a faint and milky heart, 

‘‘ If tiirn^ in less than two nights?” ^Hlokh. 

“• ooxf,, and so \ vkino ?| So, in K. Lear, *ki I* Sc, L : 

So and so a Under P' SiLrrcNs, 
i What bare V\{mses roak'st thou — 'j Things easily seen 
Ihnni^h and refuted. So, iu !v. Henry R‘. Fart 1. vol. xvi. pAil7: 
Xever did inrre and rotten policy 
C olr«ir her working uith such deadly wounds.” 

Malonj:. 

5 iil sioH celestial ubhath,] So, in roriokiius: 

M Never man 

“ Si^ihUi inwt immihP 

' The sail that sliine^ inun hetwcn, shine.s but warm,] The 
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vmvs liiD ADOXIS 


The heat I have from thence cloth lit! 
Thine eye darts forth the fire that bin 
And were I not immortal^ life were 
Between this heavenly and earthly 

Art thou obdurate^ flinty, hard aa stec 
Nay more than flint, for stone at rain i 
Art thou a woman's son, and cansi iio 
What ’tisto love ? how want of love t 
Oj, had thy mother borne so hard a i 
She had not brought forth thee, biU i 

What am I, that thou shoiildst contei 
Or what great danger dwells upon my 


sun affords only a natumi and genial liiat . i 
does not burn. ‘‘ Thou sun/’ exclaims Tuiioi 
“ that comfort'd, 

So, in King Lear : 

“ her eyes aie Oerce, but 

“ Do comfort, and not ina a,'" tV. 

6 weie done,] u e, expcuuini, wr 

Timon of Athens : 

‘‘ Now LordTimon’s happy hoius aic^ dtPi 

1 O, had thy mother borne so h uj) a iniiici 
Well That Ends Wei! : 

but you are cold and stein ; 

And now ^ou should be m i/rmr moik r i 
“ When your sweet sell was gotV 

Thus the quarto 1593, In the copy of 1,716, 
instead of hard. The context shews that tiu* hiti 
word. Malono, 

^ — OKxijfD.] That K unnatuiaL Kind n 
formerly synonymous. Malonr, 

9 What am I, that thou should’st rontemn me 
thou should'st contemn me this/’ means, tlki 
contemptously reiuse this favour that I ask.” 

The original copy, as well as that of I5firi, Imi 
printed the text ; and I have not the least siisfiic 
erroneous, Malokk, 

Isuppou% without legal d to the tvidncHs of 
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What were thy lips the worjc for one pocjr kiss ? 
Speak, fair ; bat speak fair words, or else be mute : 
Give me one kiss. 111 %ive it thee again, 

And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 

Fie, lifeless }3lcture, cold and senseles^j stone, 

Wei] -painted idol, image, dull and dead, 

Statue, contenting but the eye alone, 

Tiling like a man, but of no woman bred ; 

Thuu are no man, though of a man’s complexion, 
For men will kiss even by their own direction. 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue. 
And swelling p-assion doth provoke a pause ; 

Rer! cheeks and firy eyes blaze forth her wrong ; 
Reing judge in love, she cannot right her cause : 
Ancl now she weeps, and now she fain would 
speak, 

And now her sobs do her intendments ^ break. 

Sometimes she sliakcs her head, and then his hand, 
Now gu/eth she on him, on the ground ; 
''omeUmes her arms infold him like a band ; 

She would, h<3 will nf)t in her arms he bound : 

And when from thence he struggles to be gone, 
Siie locks iier lily fingers, one in one 

slitvalfi xvMl—llhi > 7 hn .imi / /ss cori'tsponci in sound as wdl as 

nithith/ and <//./ iltj, adda and diudder, which we meet with 
allerwaidi Sumi*,. 

' — hi't i\iiM>.iiNrs — ] i i‘, inti ntuins. Thus, in Kvery 
iSI.ii) in !io Hhhwui . “ — iml 1, sp>in% ins lutciidn'Lii/, disdiarg’il 
111 ) jji tsnitl mill his !i(i-om. h j 1 1 wi \s. 

- S!ie locks HU. hi) fiiiw'"’'* <*'ie in one.] Sliould we not 
read— - 

*' Slic iftcKs ihtit 111) hii.'fis, one in one ” F iruu i». 

! do not see am need of change . — The anus of \ cans at piescnt 
inhifil Adorns. 'I’lt pre cent him funn es<a|)in>, she lenders her 
liold mou secuie, hs hicbi"' far hands together. 

So .diiise . 



VEKUS AND ADOMt^. 


Fondling, she saith, since I have hemtn’d thcf i’.crt . 

Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 

ril be a park, and thou shalt be my deer ; 

Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in {laic ; 
Graze on my lips ’ ; and, if those hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie . 

Within this limit is relief enough, 

Sweet bottom-grass, and high delightful plain. 
Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure anci roueh. 

To shelter thee from tempest and from rain ; 

Then be my deer, since lam such a [)ark ; 

No dog shall rouze thee, though a thousand bark. 

At this Adonis smiles, as in disdain, 

That in each cheek appears a pretty dim})!c : 

Love made those hollows, if himself were shun. 

He might be buried in a tomb so simple ; 
Fore-knowing well, if there he came to lie, 

Why there Love liv’d, and there he could n<A die. 

Sometimes her aims infold hira like u Lind,” 

And afterwards : 

“ The time is spent, her object will away, 

And from her tvoinbig arms doth orsfc relievin^^ *’ M nt\] 

3 ni be a park, and thou shalt be my deer ;j il 

copy, 1593. The edition of 1596 has the park, wliitdi hav In t l 
followed in the modern editions. The image prtseiiln! 
occurs again in The Comedy of Errors : 

— . my decayed fair, 

** A simisy look of his would soon reptdr ; 

“ But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale, 

^ And feeds from homed’ M.4 lonl. 

Again, in The Merry Wives of Windsor :***—! mill tieui by i 
you for my love again, but 1 will akeaps comd pou mp detit , ' 

^ S? I I u Ss, 

Fbeo where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale ; 

Graze on my lips ;] So, in Lovers Labour’s Lost : 

“ — unless wtfml on your lipsJ' Malokl. 

5-— where the pleasant fountaihs lie.] Hohtriimliu, in 
the tragedy of Locrlne : 

‘ * — the pkamnl water of your hvmtjhimkm:' h m kul. 
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These lovely caves, these round enchanting pits, 
Open’d their mouths to swallow Venus’ liking ; 
Being mad before, how doth she now for v/its ? 
Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking*’? 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn. 

To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn ! 

Now which way shall she turn ? what shall she bay? 
Her words are done, her woes the more increasing ; 
The time is spent, her object will away. 

And from her twining arms doth urge releasing : 
Pity, — (she crys) some favour, — some re- 
morse ^ ; — 

Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse. 

Blit io, from forth a copse that neighbours by, 

A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and proud, 

Adonis’ trampling courser doth espy. 

And forth she rushes, snorts, and neighs aloud : 
I'he strong-neck 'd steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Brcaketh his rein, and to her straight goes he. 

Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds. 

And now his woven girths he breaks asunder ; 

'The bearing earth %vith his hard hoof he wounds 
Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven’s thunder j 


'"■truck dc:ui ut what needs a second striking ?] So, in 

" Wluit shall I need to draw my sword 'i The paper 
“ Hath otti her tliroat already.” W. 

7 — sonu* n Mf>u ,»■ ;] Home tenderness. See Othello, 
vol. is. p. 'ISH, II. t : 

“ — - shall lie in me remar^r, 

“ M'hal liluiidy Iwsiness eviT.” Mvi.onc. 

’ The lieariin; earth with his hard lioul he svouiuls,] So Virgil, 
.Isrteid viii. ; 

<->uaili-upt‘dantc putretn houitii <iuutit ungula campum, 

Malonl, 
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The iron bit he crusheth ’tv;een liis teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled rvitli . 

His ears up prick’d ; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest ^ now stand on enri ; 

His nostrils drink the air and forth again, 

As from a furnace, vapours doth he send : 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like lin.'. 

Shews his hot courage, and his higii dosin'. 

Sometime he trots, as if he told the steps, 

With gentle majesty, and motlest pride ; 

Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps \ 

As who should say, lo ! thus my strength is trvM ; 

^ Controlling what he was c oxtrollld Sn, In l\\* ^ 

John : 

(hniroulment for coni rani mod. Ho ansiuT 

H i 1 n ! ^ . 

^ Upon his co>iTASs’i> crest — ] Compfi'^s (i Is anL fi, “ \ 
compass’d ceiling ” is a phrase yet in use. M\lo\ i . 

So, in Troilus and Cressida: — she t'ume tn him ilu* uila r 
day into the compass'd window,”!, e. * the km Mlmlnw, Hu i u 
^ his braided hanging m \nl 

Upon his compass’d crest now stixd on end ;] f )iii .i»dl ui 
uses manc^ as composed of many hairs, as plural Sm 
Jieel, &c- Maloni:. 

5 His nostrils drink THL AIR,] So, Arid in llie TeinfMU, 
I drink the air before me.” Stli \ hhb. 

Again, in Timon of Athens : 

— and through him 
^ Drink the free airJ' AIaloni*. 

4 His nostrils drink the air, and forlli again, 

As from a furnace, vapours doth he send ;] Ho, in Ax \tni 
Hike It : 

— And then the lover, 

Sighing ViliQ Jurmcc, with a woeful ballad.” 
la this description of a horse Hhakspearc seems to lia\f had the 
book of J ob in his thoughts. Malone. 

As from a furnace vapours doth he send;” Ho, in I vm- 
beline: 

Eefurmeeth the thick sighs from him.” Sti 
^ and LEAPS,] The corresponding rhyme shiHisi that Itir 
pronunciation of ShakspearcS time was kp, m tlic mklhnid roiin* 
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And this i do to captivate the e5’'e 
Of the fair breeder that is standing fay. 

Wliat recketh he his rider’s angry stir. 

His flattering hoik % or his Stand, 1 say ? 

What cares he now for curb, or pricking* spur ? 
For rich caparisons, or trapping gay ? 

Ho sees liis love, and nothing else he sees. 
For nothing else with his proud sight agrees » 

Look, whiiii a painter would , •surpass the life, 

In limning out a welLproportion’d steed, 

Ills art with nature’s workmanship at strife 
As if the deiirl the living should exceed ; 

So did this horse excell a common one, 

In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 


tics, not /(ftp, i-N the ^uircl is ncn? commonly pronounced in Eng- 
LwkL In liTktml where iimdi of the phraseology and prontiiicia- 
liun of the age (if Elis^abclli is still retained, the ancient mode 
of pj'onouncing this word is preserved. So also Spenser^ Faery 
QfUHn, b. i. c. !, si, th). 

Aik! iuij I do,] Ho the (|uarto 1593. In later eciitiaes 
wt* hod' — And ////?» I do. hi vldm , 

• liis flatthing uolla,] Tins seems tci have been formerly a 
term of the iiianigi*. Ho, in As You Like it : Ctj Mia to thy 
tongue, I : it curceis unseasonably.’' 

Again, III Marlow eS Tamlwrlaine ; 

\e pam]>er’dy«£/(*i’ of Asia,’' 

SiH* Chifgnue’s French Dictioniay : “ llola, inter] eel ion. 

Enough ; soft;, soft ; no iriou* of that, if you hive me.” 

M \LONU. 

lli. Ui'i vllli \utiiA %^orkmansh!p at siiini.,] So, in 
Paidel s rompfaint ofUosanomi, 1592: 

He greets me widi a iusket rirlily wrought ; 

No hire, that uv/ ilid stem to ante with duiior^ 

To esfiiess the i mining woikm inS iuriems tluHightd’ 
See also Timmi of Athens, vol. m'Fl p, *259, ih I : 

It tutoiN mane: iiriilhtnt slrlje, 

l/ves in flic n* touches, liselkr than IhVf’ HTJbBu.ss. 
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VENUS V^D \D()M^ 


Round-hoof d, short-jointed, fetlocks sha« and lo*- ^ 
Broad breast, full eye®, small head, and nosti i! udt , 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and pass’ lu 
strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, bioad buttock, tendci hale : 
Look what a horse should have, he did not 1 u k 
Save a proud lider on so pioud a back 

Sometime he scuds far oft^ and there he staic 
Anon he starts at stining of a feather ' , 

To bid the wind a base he now pu paies , 

And whe’r he run, or fly, they know not u he the i , 
For through his mane and tail the high wind 
sings, 

Fanning the hairs, who wave like fcathei’d wings 

He looks upon his love, and neigh? unto hi i 
She answers him, as if she knew his mind . 

Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 
She puts on outward strangeness seems unkinrl ; 

9 — MI bo the oagmal cop) mii tlit Iimu 

1596 Later editions-— full 5 M\io\i 
s Anon he starts at stiuing at i tuithci A So, m l\ i 
Richard III 

“ Tremble and sUit at viaggin^ of a striw* M \i cn i 
^ To BID the wind \ e \sr he now prtpares,] lo bwi flu wun 
a base,’ is to ‘'challenge the wind to a contest lor s«|m in iil\ 
Ba^e IS a mstick game, sometimts termed prmu-imM t rh 
pimn ban. It is mtntioned by oui author in i\mhhm 
“ lads more like to tun ike country ’ txc. Ae'ii n I ! ^ 
Two Cfentlemen of Virona 

Indeed I kd the base fox Prothem ’ M \i ovi 

3 And whe’k he ran, or fly, they know not win the i , 1 it h ^ 
for *mhether. So, in Kmg John 

Now shame upon thee, vtUr he dots or m 
Again, in a poem m praise ot Ladie P— , Eratatlies, Linen iimm , 
&c. by G Turberrille, 1567 

I doubt nihere Fans would have chosi 
Dame Venus ioi the best Mai om 

4 ^outward mAmhmsb,) i c. sieimrig ui\nts 
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^pUins at iiis love, and scorns the heat he feels, 
BetAns, Ills kmd embiacements ■with her heels 

Then, hhe a melancholji malecontent. 

He \ails his tail , that, like a falling plume 
Cool shadow to his melting buttock lent^ , 

He stamps and bites the poor flies in his fume : 

His love pcicehnng how he is eniag’d, 

(iiew kmdei, and his fury was assuag’d. 

His testy master goeth about to take him ; 

When lo, the unback’d breeder, full of fear, 

Jealous of catching, s-v^nitly doth forsake him, 

W ith her the hoise, and left Adonis there : 

As they weie mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
Out-jlnppmg ciowsthat strive to over-fly them. 

All sivuln with chasing, down Adonis sits. 

Banning ' his boist’rous and unruly beast ; 

And now the happy season once more fits, 

Tiiat love-sicL Love bj pleading may be blest ; 

Foi loveissay, the heart hath treble wrong, 

When It is burr’d the aidance of the tongue ‘ . 

lus^, baskn uflntss 'J lius laehimo, speaLtn^ of his servant to 
Imi 1 ‘ iU s e and jxevish ’ SuiviKs 

V., iin ino! ippositdj, in Romeo ind Juliet 

ilit tiustme neutkinen, IHpiove moie line, 

1 hats thosi who have molt cunning to be sfiaiis>i 

M LONL 

!U V iiaiuvtul,] 'loiai/, m old lingungo, is to /oac; 

Waiom 

. — to his nn itmg 1 1 1 1 ot k li nt ,J So the qnaito 1 lO f, and 
till 1 1 lilt I otnuit tl It ot IfiOO and th( modem editions have 
— / u> II ! M \i o\f 

" Ijwsist 1 1 (insing So, m King Kicluid III 
'■ 1 ill Itai h.i.,, ft.e Sill vLss 
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An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay'd, 
Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more raG- : 
So of concealed sorrow may be said ; 

Free vent of words love’s lire doth assuage : 
But when the heart’s attorney *>nee is niutc, 
The client breaks ^ as desperate in bb '-uit. 

He sees her coming, and begins to gknv, 

(Even as a dying c<;al revives v ith wind.) 

And with his bonnet hides his angr\ Ijkav ; 
Looks on the dull earth with distnrbu(. iniini ; 
Taking no notice that she is io nigh, 

For all askaunce he holds her in his eye. 

O, what a sight it was, wistly to view 
How she came stealing to the w ayward !jf)y ! 
To note the fighting conflict of her hue ! 

How white and red each other did dcstro} ‘ ! 


“ — the grief that tloes not speak, 

“ Whispeif. the o’er-hauglif litaif,ai«i hidi it hn t!.. 

N I i I \ I \ 

9 Free vent ot words love’s i ikf doth assn | lit i>, ia i« 
ns in many other places, used by oui pott as aciiaall ihh 

\I M IT' } , 


^ Bat when the heart’s ati olni > out e is mute, 

The CLIENT breaks, S^c.] So, in Kini^ Kuliard III, : 

«« Why should calamity be full at u md\ 

Windy afUnneys to their h i n u s 

The hemf^aUofnci/ is the which uiidertakes iiui pk ui 

for it Malone. 

^ Looks on the doll laki h, kc.] So, in The Two Ca hhii 
of Verona: 

She exedk each mortal thing 

Upon the dull earth dwelling.*’ Sili vi es. 

3 — the fighting confiict of her hue ! 

How white and red, &c.] So, in the Ihmiiig of i in Shu % 
Such mr of white mtd red within hei ( lieiks. * 

Again, in Hamlet : 

Sir, in my heait there was a kind ol ^ \l , 
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But now, her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash’d forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 

Now was she jiist before him as he sat, 

And like a lovdy lover down she kneels ; 

With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat. 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels ; 

His tcnd’rcr cheek receives her soft hand’s print. 
As apt as new fall’nsnow takes any dint. 

O, what a war of looks was then between them ! 
Her eyes, petitioners, to his eyes suing ; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them ; 
fler eyes woo’d still, his eyes disdain’d the wooing : 
And all this dumb play had his acts made plain 
With tears, which, chorus-like, her eyes did rain 

Full gently noiv she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

iSo white a friend engirts so white a foe : 

'fliis bc’auteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Show’d like two silver doves that sit a billing. 

Once more the engine of her thoughts began : 

( ) iaircst mover on this mcjrtal rounrl, 

tliou wert as I am, and I a man. 

My heart all whole us thine, thy heart my wound'"; 

1 iii^ 1 I^n fin ds. So, m llaailei: 

" — Ihi diam of base 

Doth all the nohb substance of wmth dout 
if) twiiM aniial ’ i\l\LOM 
\ih 1 all tl IS iJi MB icn hid his u i s miuk plain 
W ith Itai-s, ii, < Hoei iKi , her i yts did lani ] Fiom 
tiu pteMid pasHiai, I tlimk li piokible, tint this liist proiliiciioii 
III cHif author s luuseMasnol c onipo-ul tdl altei he had left: Stiat- 
iuol, imlbiiMu mfpi untiil Mitli the theatre. }ihioNf 

-- tin hiail im mouihI J i. i. tin he ait Wimmlml as mine is. 

Myjixi. 
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For one sweet look thy help I would assisre thet. 
Though nothing but my body’s bane would cure 
thee. 

Give me my hand, saith he, why dost thou feel it 
Give me my heart, saith she, and thou shall have it; 

0 give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it , 

And being steel’d, soft sighs can never grave it : 

Then love’s deep groans I never shall regard, 
Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine hard. 

For shame, he cries, let go, and let me go ; 

My day’s delight is past, my horse i.s gone. 

And ’tis your fault I am bereft him so ; 

1 pray you hence, and leave me here alone ; 

For all my mind, my thought, my busy care. 

Is how to get my palfrey from the mare. 

Thus she replies : Thy palfrey, as he .should, 
Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire. 
Affection is a coal that must be cool’d ; 

Else, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire : 

The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none ' ; 
Therefore no marvel though thy horse he gone. 

How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree *, 

Servilely master’d with a leathern rein 1 


5 — lest thy hard heart do stbel ir,] So, in Otheihi ; 

“ ■— y thou dost Slone my heart. " S'l ke v en s. 

® •— soft_ sighs can never geave jt ;] Kngnwe it, t. e. make 
an impression on it. Stkevens. 

!> The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none ; ! Ko, in 
Macbeth: 

“ — but there’s no bottom, none, 

“ To my volnptuousness." W. 

' ~ tied to THE tree,] Thus the quarto 3.593. anti the 
16rao. 1596 \ for which the edition of 1600 and all subsequent 
have substituted— tree. Malone. 
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!kit \.'Iien ne '<xv'his 1- ve, bis youth’s fair fee, 

He held '■ueb petty bondage io disdain ; 

Throxi ing the base thong from his bending crest, 
£nfrrr.chi‘'ing his mouth, his back, his breast. 

\Eho sets his true love in her naked bed. 

Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white ®, 
jjut, when his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
ills other agents aim at like delight ” ? 

Wlio is so faint, that dare not be so bold. 

To touch the fire, the weather being cold ? 

Lei me excuse thy courser, gentle boy ; 

AnfJ learn of him, I heartily beseech thee, 

^ \\ Si I histuse lovi‘ ill hei N\ivfi> bed, 

Tt sit fun , the OM lo 1 '' iini u HU? 'll! ’I’l ifni ,] So, in 
uabilir»H 

(.\tlunta, 

flow bi.iicly thou buroriM thy Ltd IJieJi iiiij ! 

And «t hdu liia i fh sjtuh"' 

ho f H.r is the u\u!iih>’ ot tlie quarto In the lOino. 

of I *9f), for ors, we have — su Is. The true reading was restorerl 
in the edition ol IbOD; but it is manifest, from \aiious other ui* 
SI ai If e% iluil the roi rectum was xnafle by guess, and not Irom a 
i onifKinson of copies 

TIm‘ following passage in a poem by Cieorge Peele, preserved in 
nn old ittiscelhiny, entitled tiie PhamiK Nest, 4to. 159^1, in which a 
similai sentiment is Icnind, (and which, peiliups, Shakspearc had 
in his thoughts,) fuliv supports the reading of theorigiiial copy: 

\\ ho iiath bi/idd faiie Venus in her pride 
()i nakidnes all alablaster white, 

In ivoiie bed strait laid by Mors his«-ide 
** \nd hath not bin enchanted with the sight* 

To \us!i, to dallie and to oiler game 
To coy, to < <mrt, d m to doe ; 

(FoTu’ive chastnes if in termes of shame 
To thy unowne, I paint what longs thereto.)’* 

Malc^nl. 

r His other huL\ i ^ aim at like delight?] So also Macbeth ex- 
pressefli himself to his wife : 

“'—lam settled, and /mid up 

** dm h fmpma! uf to this terrible feat.’* A i* 

VfIT. XXA n 
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To take advantage on preseiJted joy ; 

Though I were dumb, yet hK proeee'fiii,'‘> icjiti. 
thee : 

O learn to love ; the lesson is but [)Iain, 

And, once made perfect, never lost 

I know not love, (quoth he,) nor v.ill not liuuv it , 
Unless it be a boar, and then 1 chase it ; 

Tis much to borrow, and I will not ovc if ; 

My love to love is love but to disgrace it ; 

For I have heard it is a life in (loath. 

That laughs, and weeps, and all but uith ; 
breath 

Who wears a garment shapeless and unlinisli d 
Who plucks the bud before one Ie;if put forth ' ? 

If springing things be any jot diminish’d, 

They wither in their prime, prove ruAhing worth : 
The colt that’s back’d and burthen'd being yotmg 
Loseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. 

® My love to love K love but to il ,] M\ iih Ini it mu 

towards love is only a desire to render it conlenijitiiile,-* 1 li< m 
is almost lost in the jingle of mords. IV! ao\i . 

9 For ! have beard it is a liif im m vi h, 

That laughs, antb wlets, tVu] So, in Kin|^ Hii h lul HI 
For now they kill me w itii a in iimik}' 

Again, in Troilns and Cressida : 

These lovers cry, — Oh ! oh ! they die ! 

Yet that which seems the wound* to kill. 

Doth turn oh / oh I in Jm! ha! he! 

So dying love lives still : 

Oh ! oh 1 a while ; but ha ! ha! Im ! 

“ Oh ! oh ! groans out for ha ! ha ! Im, ! !VI hio\ i . 

^ Who pkeks the bub before one leaf put forth ?] So, in TIu 
Shepheard*s Song of Venus and Adonis, by !L CS HMK 
I am now too young 
To be wonne by beauty ; 

Tender are my years, 

** I am yet a hud^' 
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’Vou hurt my hand with wringing; let us part', 

And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat : 

Remove your siege from my unyielding heart ; 

To love s alarm it will not ope the gate ® : 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flat- 
tery ; 

For where a heart is hard, they make no battery. 

What ! canst thou talk, (quoth she,) hast thou a 
tongue ? 

O, would thou had’st not, or I had no hearing ! 

Thy mermaid’s voice ’ hath done me double wrong ; 

I had my load before, now press’d with bearing : 

Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sound- 
iBg, 

Ear’s deep-sweet mnsick and heart’s deep-sore 
wounding. 


^ You huit my IsaBd with ; let ws part,] So, in the 

souq dlmT quoted : 

Wind thee fiom race, 

I am not disposed ; 

** I'hon xmi^igest me too hard, 

Pr’ythee lei me goe : 

Fie, what a pain it K, 

*■ * Thus to be enclosed ! M vlont . 
i 111.^10% your <^}Loh from my unyielding heart ; 

To juov l’s alarm it will not ope the gate :] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: 

You — to iimwe that hiege of giief from tier— 

Again, ibid. : 

She will not sta} the .siege of loDuiq tetnisy* Malohe. 

* Thy MiJiM voice — ] (iur ancient wilteis commonly use 

fiiC/ maid for • S j eh v l n s , 

See voL iv. p- n. 2. MalojvP. 

> EaeT deep-sweet musiek,] Thus the original copy 
III the fditioii of 1600, we iiiid— Earth's deep-sweet muslck 
which has been followed in all the subsequent copies.— This and 
vRi bus other instances prove, that all the changes made in that 
copy were made without my authority, sometimes from carelesss- 
ness, and sometimes from ignorance/ Malone 

n 2 
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Had I no eyes, but ear^, nv C!ir< wouiri lin,- 
That inwurd beauty and invi''lhit‘ ; 

Or, were I deaf, thy oulward p:u' ■» i oi.ld ni )it 
Eftch part in me that were i>'it ser. “’hie : 

Though neither eyes nor e. r», lu ht‘. r ni i m-i 

Yet should I be in love, 1;/ 'ouehau; thi e. 

Say, that the sense of fcelin;:'' lun uu* it uu-, 

And that I could not see, nor luar, aorttnud’ 

And nothing but the very smell weie left iiu . 

A"et would my love to thee be still us miich ; 

For from the still’tory of thy f.u’e e\<‘s iliiu; 

Comes breath perfum’d'', that bn'edeth luvt* 1 h 
smelling. 

® — - ant! iNVisiBi E ;] i suspect tli.U but ii !< mIu h » ** bfihn 
rhyme^ and better sense, we .should uad i n i / . P ^ • uj i 

are misprinted, alternately one for the othei, iii f\jn H* * u i\ . 
Fart IL and King John. Si u \ i *\ 

111 the pi esent edition, the learks lull lini] fl « ioni 

tnvis/f)ki in the pmsn^e referred to in King Jolnu hus! * ♦ ^ , 

in the second part of King Henry i\\ as tlio t houK sla ui iis t t 
old copy. See vol. x\\ p. r». b, and \o!. \\\i. p. I v 

An opposition was, 1 think, clearh intetAfed helA»en^ / isv 
beauty, of which the eye is the judge, and a mehnK of 
{which the poet calls invoard beaut},) slrduii^ no? fht' v, Ji? hu* 
the ear. I therefore have no doubt rlial //« hIh* it E' tmiMl 

in the original copy 1593, as well as m tlii* subsi qneni i hi* m ^ 
the true reading. 

AsS to the weakness of the ihymes, tlie ohjerti^ai !*a liftii 
weight in any instance, for we know ourandenl poets wer* s i?jv, 
fied often with feeble rhymes: ami anil less In the tas , 

the ?eiy same rhymes being again fmmd in Lou*\ Lahoin s 
ActV.Sc.IL: 

The tongues of mocking wencbcH are m U m 
** As is the m/or’s edge 
** Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen ; 

Above the sense of sense i $OAm,sdk 
Seemeth their conference.” MAUoKn. 

^ Say, that the sense of fehlxfo — ] Thus the andent ropiYs. 
All the modern editions read^reas&n. Mabone. 

® Comes BREATH FimrtJM’n, &€.] So, in (kmshibie‘s'|Kiem : 
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ilOi 1^, wliai banquet wert thou to the taste, 
jieing nurse and feeder of the other four ! 

Wooid they not wihh the feast might ever last'^, 
And bid Suspicion double lock the door ^ ? 

Lcht jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest 
hhoiikh by his stealing in, disturb the feast. 

Once more the ruby-colour cl porta! open’d 
Which to his speech did honey passage yield ; 
like a red mom, that ever yet betoken’d 
Wreck to the sea-man, tempest to the field. 

Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 

Chisis and fowl flaws ^ to herdmen and to herds. 

This i!l presage advisedly she marketh : — - 
Even as the wind is hush’d before it raineth b 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh, 

Or as the berry breaks before it ^taineth, 


Ihdtihe once iian'e thy bahni tuud: 

It siinileth of the mirih five, 

“ That to thv world did hiin^ thee. 

‘ * N ever as pinjume so su eel.” Al vi o \ l. 

^ — -viH^HT ever Thus the oilji;! nul copy. For might 

is substituUd in the edition of I59(h 
^ And bid Suspbdon double lock the door '•^] A bolder or hap- 
piia* |)4 rsonitiuiiion linn this* will not readily be pointed out in 
aaj of our author’s plays. 

^ Lest Jealouss , that sour unweleoaie guest, K.e.] 

-k lie quis maho hividere possit, 

Qouiri faiituro sciat esse busioram. Vniidhts, Maloistf. 
^ — the ruln’-coiouFd rca.i w open’d,] bo, In King lienrviV. 
Fart !l : * ^ 

“• — B}" his V of breath 
There lies a downy feather — A \loke. 

4 ] i. e. Fiolent blasts of wind. See vol. xvii. 
p, iTb, fi, 6b Si r 

5 Kvcni as the wi\u) is iu/su’ij blkshi: it iniNRTO,] So, in 

1 1 am let : 

Blit, us wt often see againU some 

The liolci winds speerhhss, and the orb below 

As hush m ikaihd" Sti evlistb. 
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Or like the deadly bullet of a tj;im ^ 

His meaning struck her, ere his \vords begun . 

And at his look she flatly falleth flown. 

For looks kill love, and love by looks revivef ii : 

A smile recures the wounding of a frown ; 

But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth 1 
The silly boy believing she is ciesui, 

Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makf'^ ii red : 

And all-amaz’d'’ brake off' his late intent, 

For sharply he did think to reprehend her, 

Which cunning love did wittily prevent ; 

Fair fall the wit, that can so well defend her ' I 
For on the grass she lies, as she were slain, 

Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 

He wrings her nose, he strikes her cm the checks. 

He bends her fingers, holds her pttlses hard ; 

He chafes her lips ; a thousand ways he seeics 

To mend the hurt that his unkin(lne.s.s marr’d ; 

He kisses her ; and she, by her good will, 

Will never rise, so he will kiss her still- 


Or like the deadly bullet of a guB,*] in 
Juliet I 

«« — ^that name 

Shot from the deudti^ level of a hi i- ii\ h 

His meaning struck her, ere his words befriiiul in 
Henry IV, Fart IL: 

“ But Priam found the hre, ere he his tongue,*' 

Our author is inaccurate. He shouW have written 

Malont, 

® And AUL-AMAf/o — ] Thus the quarto Tlie roin- 

of 1600 corruptly reads, ‘‘And hammer for which ilie moiirrii^ 
have given, “ And in mmzer Malone. 

9 Fair fall the wit, &€.] So, in King John ; 

“ Fait /dl the bones that took the pains for me;* 
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The night of sorrow now is tonfd to day : 

Her two blue windows ^ faintly she iip-lieavethj 
Like the fair mn, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the mom, and all the world relieveth : 
And as the bright sim glorifies the sky 
So is her face illumin’d with her eye ; 

Whose beams upon his hairless face ^ are fix’d, 

As if from thence they borrow’d all their shine K 
’Were never four such lamps together mix’d. 

Had not his clouded with his brows’ repine ; 

But hers, which through the crystal tears gave 
light, 

Shone like the moon, In water seen by night L 

1 JlerfwoBLifi — ] Su, ai Antony and Cleopatra : 

^ — Downy close; 

And golden Pliabus never be bciadd 
** Of eyes again so royal ! ’ 

Again, in Eomeo and Juliet : 

thy ei/( V nmhas iail 

Lite death, \Uien lie shuts up tlie day of life.” 

AIalose, 

Hits thought is more dilated in (ymbeline : 

iJie enclosed //-'A/? now canopied 

Under these wifidoivs : — white and a^ure ! laced 
'' Wall (dm of heaven's own tinctJ* 8 th£^ 

“ *«- t.i oiui If s the sky%] »So, in King Jcdin *. 

“ Do I'/o/z/y iIh* banks that bound them in A Stee/en-s. 
i —his HAiiiLi lace — i ho, in King John : 

Tills /evZ/e/r/Z sauciness, and boyish troops.” Sileveks* 
4 — all their siiine/j ^!a h was formerly used as a subslaii* 
tivc% ho, in Ferides, Prince of Tyre, 1609; 

Thou shewhKt a subject's ‘.///wcJ’ 

Aguin, in the 97th Psalm, v* t: Ills lightnings gave Mnc 
unto the world*” IvL\l<»xk, 

^ But hers, whidi tlirnugh the crystal tears gave light. 

Shone like the moon, in water seen by night.] So, m 
lsw\ LaboiirA Lost ; 

Nor shines the silver mom one half so bright. 

Through the tramparent bosom of the deep^ 

As doth thy face through tears of mine gim light s 
** Tiioii sliin’ht in everv tear that I do wecjx” m alone. 
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O, where am I, quoth she ? in earth or ficau i. 

Or in the ocean drench’d, or in the fire ? 

What hour is this ? or morn or weary cn en r 
Do I delight to die, or life desire ? 

But now I liv'd, and life was death’s aniui;, ; 

But now! died, and death waslivth jnv. 

O, thou didst kill mo; — kill mo once again; 

Thy eyes' shrewd tutor, that hare! heari of rhino, 
Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such fiisdain 
That they have murder’d this poor heart t>f mine ' ; 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their quet n 
But for thy piteous lips no more hud seofi. 

Long may they kiss each other, for this euro 1 
O, never let their crimson liveries wt'ar ! 

And as they last, their verdure still eiidure. 

To drive infection from the dangeroiis year ’ ! 

That the star-gazers, having writ on dmdh, 

May say, the plague is banish’d by thy l)ro;Uh. 

Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted , 
What bargains may I make, still to be sealing ? 

* — murder’d this poor heart—] So, in Kinf( \ . 

“ The king hath hll'd kit lii'/tii." Sti t.r i .\s. 

Again, in King Richard 11. : 

“ ’tweie n(tg<»c«l part 

“ To take on me to keep, and hVi Ihy ht’nrt. M u us i 
1 — their vbkdukk still endure. 

To drive iNrncTioN from the dangerous jear!] f huvi 
somewhere read, that in rooms where plants, are kept in a grimme 
state, the air is never unwholesome. Stei- vlns. 

The poet evidently alludes to a practice «t his own age, w lien 
it was customary, in time of the plague, to strew the rooms of 
pery house with rue and other strong smelling herbs, to prmeiu 
infection. Malone. 

® Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted,] Wt 
meet with the same image in Measure for Measure : 

“ Take, O take those lips away, 

" That so sweetly were forsworn ; — 
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I’o beli my.ieif I can be well contented. 

So thou \viit buy, and pay, and use good dealing ; 
tVhich purchase if thou make, for fear of slips 
Sec thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 

A thousand kisses buys n}y heart from me ^ ; 

And paj' them at thy leisure, one by one . 

What is ten hundred touches " unto thee ? 

Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone ? 

Say, for non-payment that the debt should 
doul)Ie q 

Is tv/enty hundred kisses such a trouble ? 

Fair queen, quoth he, if any love you owe me, 
iSleasure my strangeness with my unripe years* ; 
Ik'fore I know myself, seek not to know me ; 

No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears : 


But my kisses bring again, 

hfV(\ but '>eakd in vain/' 

\gain, in Tioiliis and (/ressida : 

With flistinct tireath, and consign'd to them. * 

The ipithet has a peculiai propriety. Hec p. 41, ii 2. 

Milonf, 

— for fear of bLirs,] L (\ oi' coantfrfidi money. See note 
on Ilonieo uikI Juliet, \i*t IL Sc. IV. : 

“ — wha! Chuniefjvit did I give you ? 

“ Mer, The ?///;, sir, the .«?/;///’ &c. Sti evens. 

^ A tliousanil kisses auvs my heart from me;] So, in Troiliis 
and Vressida: 

We ttto, that \\Uh so many thousand sighs 

Did ^/o/eaeh tJlher/' SwC. Malonl. 

® Wliai is ten hundred touches — ] So the original copy 1593, 
and Ihal of 1590. In tlie copy of 1600, and the modern editionsj, 
kmes is substituted for iotfches, IMAtoNn. 

^ Say, for non-payment that the debt should double,] The 
poet was lliinking of a conditional bond's becoming forfeited for 
non-payment ; in vidiich case, the entire penalty (usually the 
double of the prinelpa! sum lent by the obligee) was formerly 
recoverable at law. 

Measure my STinwGLNLSS— ] i. e. my bashfiilocss, my 

cojiiess* See p. 2Bj m M a coni , 
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The mello\v plumb dotli faO, the green stirks fa<-l, 
Or being early pluck’d, is sour to taste. 

Look, the world’s comforter ', with weary gail, 

His day’s hot task hath ended in the west 
The owl, night’s herald, shrieks ", *tis verv luti> ; 

The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 

And coal-black clouds that shtidow lu'aven's 
light, 

Do summon us to part, and bid good tiight. 

Now let me say good night, and so say you ; 

If you will say so, you shall have a kiss. 

Good flight, quoth she ; and, ere he says tid'u n, 

The honey fee of parting tender’d is ; 

Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace ; 
Incorporate then they seem ; face grows to face ' . 

5 Look, the world’s oomtortkk,] i. c. tin* .»«; Si> iii luiwn 
of Athens ; 

Thou suit, thftt comfort'd, burn ! " 

Again, in a .sub.«iequent .stnnza : 

“ Love comforlvth, like simstiim’." M . 

« The owl.NioHT’i, nuuALD, sHiUf Ks, tvc.] Sit), in M.iitifih . 
“ It was the oxkI that dirkk'd, the fata! bcllmaii, 

“ Which pqws the stpvn'st good-night." 

In Romeo and Juliet, the/a>/t is called the hmdthf ihr wm ... 

S « u V i s . 

7 — a sweet BMBKAC'K ; 

Incorporate then they sem ; face (.kows to tiice.’l So, la 
King Henry Vill.; 

“ how they dung 

“ In their embracments, as they grm together." 

. . ... SiKVVKsii. 

Again, in All’s Well that Ends Well : “ I grow to you, and 
our parting is a tortured body.”— !a the same manner as here, 
in Constable’s Poem, Venus promises to let Adonis go, if he will 
give her a kiss. She complains of ks shortness, and takes im- 
other ! 

“ When she had thus spoken, 

“ She gave him a token, 

‘‘ Jnd their naked bosom met" Mauoks. 
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Tiil, breathless, he disjoin’d, and backward dreM^ 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth. 
Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew. 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drought : 
He with her plenty press’d, she faint with dearth, 
(Their lips together glew’d,) fall to the earth. 

Now quick Desire hath caught the yielding prey. 
And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth ® ; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey. 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth ; 

Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so 
high, 

That she will draw his lips’ rich treasure dry. 

And having felt the sweetness of the spoil. 

With blind-fold fury she begins to forage ; 

Her face doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil. 
And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage ; 
Planting oblivion, beating reason back, 
Forgetting shame’s pure blush ", and honour’s 
wreck. 

Hot, faint, and weary, with her hard embracing, 
Like a wild bird being tam’d with too much handling, 
Or as the fleet-foot roe, that’s tir’d with chasing, 

Or like the froward infant, still’d with dandling, 

^ Now qoifk Desire hath caught tuv yielding prey, 

And glutton-like siie feeds, yet never filieth;] So, in 
Antony and Clleopatrii t 

Other women cloy the appetite,” &c* 

The iOmo. arbitrarily reads — /ler yielding prey.” 

Malonb. 

Forgetting slmme’H pure blush,] Here the poet charges his 
tieroiiie with having forgotten what she can never be supposed 
to have known. Hhakspeare's Venus may surely say with Quar- 
filla ill Fetronius : ** Jtinonem meam iratam si unquam 

me mcroiiierim firgioem fuis.se*” Stbbvehs. 
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He now obeys, and nowv.n more resistelh. 

While she takes all she <‘an, not all she . 

What wax so frozen but dissolves uith 
And yields at last to cv^ery liyht impresM'nii 
Things out of hope are compass’d oft ith vt at rtnt,. 
Chiefly in love, whose leave ' exeteds c<tns 'd^siuu i 
Affection faints not like a pale-fa< d (•i>u, ',i‘, 

But then woos best, when uio'-t lii^ tioif 
froward. 

When he did fiwn, (), had slie then 'yra on r 
Such nectar from his lips she harl not ‘■tick’d. 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a hn'cr t 
What though the ro.se have prickles, yet ’tis pluck'fi ; 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast. 

Yet love breaks through, and pick's them all at 
last. 

' While she takis all she can, mti .li! she lotiili Ih 
Pope’s Kloi&a : 

“ Give all thou eansi, ami lot luc (iu.im list n * ' 

\ >.su 

* — dissolves with ti mi‘’uis(., 

And yields at last fo every light iMi'ii; s Sd, in k'u... 

Henry IV. Part 11. : “ i Iwve him iilrwidy it wji n ;; hetwei'ii iii'. 
finger and my thumb, and shortly will 1 uni with him Sitin' 

It should be remembered that it vs .is the ciistoHi iermnh ! ' 
seal with soft wax, which was Impixil lieintt n the fiiici is, In '.m 
the impression was, made. Set* the note on the j)us..m (u'.i 
cited, vol, xvii. p. 174, n. I . Maloke. 

3 — whose EEAvn— ] i. e. whost> licentiousness. Sj i n t s 

* — had she then OAVt over,] Our poet ought to hi'< 
written — “ had .she then.^Vw over;” but in this instawt he i* 
countenanced by many other writers, even in later times. 

M \i osr 

5 What though the rose have prickles, vet 'tis pluck’d 'I'bus 
the ori^nal copy 1 59.1, and that on5y6.‘ The sexto-deeimo ol 
1600, arbitrarily reads : 

“ What though the rose have prick, yet i.s it pluck ’li." 
which has been followed in the modern editions. Maeosk, 
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For pity now shy can no more detain him ; 

The poor fool prays her that he may depart : 

She is resolv’d no longer to restrain him ; 

Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart. 

The which, by Cupid’s bow she doth protest 
He carries thence incagcd in his breast C 

Svv eet boy, she says, this night I’ll waste in sorrow, 
For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 
Tell me. Love’s master'-^, shall we meet to morrow.^ 
Say, shall we ? shall we wilt thou make the match ? 
He tells her, no ; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 

The boar! (quoth she) whereat a sudden pale. 

Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose \ 

'' Tiic POOR FOOL — ] This former!} an expression ot 
leiiclemess. So, King Lear, speaking of Cordelia: 

** And niy poor fuol is bung’d.” Mvloxl. 

7 — 1 >\ Cupid’s bow she doth peotj st,] So, in A Mid» 
slimmer Nighl’s Dream : 

“ i mear to thee by Cupid" strongest KkioNis. 

lie carries thence in his breusi:.] Thus the editions 

of 1595 md 1596. in King Richani fl. : 

And yet imaged in so small a verge — 

The edition of 1666, and all the modern copies, rend — 

Tins is a thought which Shakspeare has often introduced. So, 
in As You Like It : 

Thai thou might’st join her hand in his, 

Wliose hfart xuihui her bosom isC 
Agaui, in Love’s Labour’s Lost : 

“ lienee ever tlum mi/hcarl h m thp hrendJ"" 

Again, in king Hieluird III* : 

Even so thy bi east incloseth my pom lieaiU” I^Ialonl. 

9 Cove s MAbi i K,] i. e the master of Yenus, the (d^ieeu of 
love. Hit, in The l\\o Gentlemen of ^’^erona : 

Let Love, being light, be drowned if .s//csink/* 

Again, p. 17» L b : 

"NShe’s Love, she loves/* kc. Malonl. 

* The boar ! (quoth she) whereat a sudden^PALE, 
like lawn being .spieucl u|)on the blushing rosa] in 
The Stiff plwmrd’s Song of ^'ettus and Adonis, hj !!. €♦ I GOO: 
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Usurps her cheek ; she tremhies at iiis talc, 

And on his neck her yoking arms she throws ; 

She sinketh down, still hanging by his neck , 
He on her belly falls, she on her bach. 

Now is she in the very livts of hwe , 

Her champion mounted for the hot encf/t'UU r : 

All is imaginary she doth prove, 

He will not manage her, aifhfnigh he jnount lier ; 
That worse than Tantalus’ is her anno} . 

To clip Elysium, and to lack her ,ioy . 

Even as poor birds, dec'eiv’d with painted graju •, , 
Do surfeit by the eye, and pine tlie maw, 


Now, lie saycl» let’s goe ; 

ilarle, the hounds aie erring, 

** Grislie boare is up, 

Huntsmen follow fast. 

At the name of bamti 
Venus seemed dying : 

Deadly-rolour’d pn!c 

Rom omremt.'' ]\fAi. 0 Ki , 

** Like Imn being spreafl upon the blushing luw ho lui:, 
in The Rape of Lucrece : 

“ — • red m roses that on lau n we hi) h 1 1 1' 1 1 % 

» "—hanging by !m neck,] So the quarto 13!'!, Ifnno. 
of 1596. The modern editions, folloumg the lopy of IfjiMK luiv 
^on his neck, Mabone. 

s —in the my lists oe loae,] So also Jiilin Dndm in 
play called Don Sebastian : 

** The sprightly bridegroom on hia wedding nighr, 

“ More gladly enters not the ihis of W; Amki k 

^ To CLiF Elysium,] To dip in old lanpage ii U} mk m ? . 

Mai, ONI 

5 Even AS book bibjds, deceiv’d with faimT£-b liar 

author alludes to the celebrated picture of Zetal«, meiiiioiii rl liy 
Pliny, in which some grapes were so well repr-Mented tliai Idrils 
lighted on them to peck at them. 

Sir tfohn Davies h® the same allusion in his Nibcc teiiiHiiin, 
1599 : * 

fherefore the bee did seek the painted iower* 

And birds ofgmpes the amning skmiam peel:^ Uktusf. 
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Even so she laiigiiisheth in her mishaps, 

As those poor birds that helpless berries saiv : 

The warm effects" which she in him finds missing, 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing ^ : 

But all in vain ; good queen, it will not be : 

She hath assay’d as much as may be prov’d ; 

Her pleading hath deserv’d a greater fee ; 

She’s Love, she loves, and yet she is not lov’d. 

Fie, fie, he says, you crush me ; let me go ; 

You have no reason to withhold me so. 

Thou had’st been gone, quoth she, sweet boy, ere 
this, 

But that thou toM’st me, thou would’st hunt the 
boar. 

O, be advis’d : thou know’st not what it is 
With javelin’s point a churlish swine to gore. 
Whose tushes never*sheath’d he whetteth still, 
Like to a mortal butcher^, bent to kill. 

As those poor birds that hecpleso behrils saw :] He!p!en 
knich are berries that afford uo kelp, u e. nourifehment. 

Steevkns. 

I oBce thought that a different meaning was intended to be con- 
u'ved; bat I now believe, Mr. Stcevem is right So, in The 
Voraedyof Errors: 

So thou — 

** With urging kelpless patience would’st relieve me.’' 

Maldnf. 

7 The warm li i uots — ] I think we should read affeUs. So, 
in Cllhello: 

the young ajfeth 
** In me defunct.” Stlevens. 

FJfects means eo^isequences produced hy actum. There is 
clearly 210 need of change. Malone. 

blic seeks to kinble with continual kissing:] So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra : 

Qukken with kmiup ^ : — ^had my lips that power, 

** Thus would I wear them oat.” Steevlns. 

Like to a moktai butcher,] Mortal, for dmdh„ So, in 
Othello ; 

And you, yt mmld hi\ Malone. 
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On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his i<.‘es; 

His eyes, like glow-worms, slrine when lu' fhfth Jret : 
His snout digs sepulchres where'er he eots ; 

Being mov d, he !■ trikes svhat v'er is in his 
And whom he strikes, his cr.iel tusiu ^ -.iay. 

Ilis brawny sides, with hairy bristles ann d. 

Are better proof than thy spear's puim cai: out' s , 
His short thick neck cannot he easit} harnhd ; 

Being ireful, on the lion he v.ill venluri’ : 

The thorny brambles and enihniciiig iuts'u 
As fearful of him, part ; throu ’U whcun he rush. ’s . 

Alas, he nought esteems that face of thiiu , 

To which Love’s eyes pay tributary gn/j's ; 

Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips, and crystal evnc. 
Whose full perfection all the world amazt's ; 

But having thee at vantage, (wond'rous rlrctid !) 
Would root these beauties as he reads the tneud 

^ On bis bow-back be bath a baUleNel 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat bis bses ; 

His eye.s, like glow-worms, shine \Uu‘n lu* iloth fnl , 1 1 

this description Sbakspeare bad perhaps in \u\\ iUal ipuii f'lV 
Ovid of the Calydonian boar, slain b) MeleagiT. Nte Oiddm^s 
translation, book viii* : 

His did glister blood and lire ; lighr dreailfiil \uih to 
“ His biwned 6ad^ right dreadful \%m his Inure, wiiirli ^rew 
a& thick e 

'*Witb pricking points as one of them miibl «el! In olliii 
sticke : 

And, like a front of armed pikes set close in imihi ra%. 

The sturdie irhiks on bis bach stood staring up alnay ’ 

IVIam^sh 

^ The thorny bmmbles and embracing bashes, 

As fearful of him, part; through whom he riifilifs*] Thim 
Virgil describing the rapid passage of two cenlaiim through ilir 
woods : 

“ — -» dat euntibus ingens 

Sylva locum, ft magno eedunt virgulta fmgc^rio 

. ...... 
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O, let him keep his loathsome cabin still®; 

Beauty hath nought to do wnth such foul fiends ; 
Come not within his danger * by thy will ; 

They that thrive well, take counsel of their friends : 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble, 

I fear’d thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 

Didst thou not mark my face F Was it not white ? 
Saw’st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eye 
Grew I not faint ? And fell I not downright 
Within my bosom, W'hereon thou dost lie, 

My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest, 
But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast. 

For where love reigns, disturbing jealousy 
Doth call himself affection’s sentinel ; 

Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny. 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry, A'i//, /li/l ; 
Distemp’ring gentle love in his desire 
As air and water do abate the fire. 

This sour informer, this bate-breeding^ spy. 

This canker, that cat’s up love’s tender spring ®, 

i — his loathsome cabin .still ;3 Cabin, in the age of Queen 
Elizabeth, signified a small mean dwelling place, and was much in 
use. The term still is used universally through Ireland, where the 
word cottage is scarcely ever employed. Macone. 

^ Come' not within his danger — ] This was a common expres- 
sion in Shakspeare's time, and seems to have meant. Expose not 
yourself to one who has the power to do you mischief. See 
toI. V. p. 120, n. 2. Malone. 

i And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill;] So, in 
King Lear : 

“ And when I have stolen upon these .sons-in-law, 

“ Then J ill, liU, hill.” Sui mins. 

® — IS ids desiie — ] Wo tin* original eopy_i3S, and the 
16mo. 1590. In the edition of 1600, we fiind— iuM his desire. 

Malone. 

? — bate-breeding — ] So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
M«. Quickly observes that John Rugby is “no tell-tale, no> 
VOL. XX. E 
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This carry-tale dissensions jealousy, 

That sometime true ne\\s, sometime fahe doth 
bring 

Knocks at my heart, and whispers in mine oar, 
That if I love thee, I thy death shoulci fear ; 

And more than so, presenteth to mine ew 
The picture of an angry chafing iiour, 

Under whose sharp fangs on hii hack dotli iio 
An image like thyself, all stain’d with gore ; 

Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being sheci. 
Doth make them droop with grief*, and hung 
the head. 

What should I do, seeing thee so Indeei!, 

That tremble® at the imagination ? 

hreed-baieJ" is an obsolete '^^orrl 
tion, Steevbns. 

® —love's tender spring,] I once thought that /«" *•* 
spring memt^ priniemps tPammir, in The llape oi lAurttt , 
" Unroly blasts wait on thotemkr spuag 
Again, in the present poem : 

Low's gentle spring doth ai\uiys fiish rimaiii--- 
But I am now of opinion that hmrd hurc% as in ofhu 

places, fora young shoot or plant, or raflun, iho teiiihr ul 
growing love, ^So, in The Corned) of Crwn ; 

** Even in the spring of love, thy hic^\pmg$ mt " 

Maiom 

** This canhr^ that eafs up love's tendcT spring *' So^ in 
Homeo and Juliet : 

** Full soon the canker death eah i/p that plant ' 

hniM 

9 This CAIEY-TALE,] So, iu Love's labouf R Lost ; 

“ Borne mrrp4akf some please- nmoj' kc* hti*! \i\ , 

* That sometime true news, sometime false ciolli bring,] 

Tam ficti pravique tenai quam nuintia ven, 

briii \ rM. 

f Doth make them oaoor— ] So the quarto tsm, and itir 
editions of i^l9i «i IWO* The modem edllbns 

Mai imf* 

^ » That So the oi%iBat copy, ISflS* Tlic tdi- 

1596 MAtossfE, 
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The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed, 
And fear doth teach it divination''': 

I prophesy thy death, my living son'ow, 

If thou encounter vidth the boar to-morrow. 

But if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul’d by me : 
Uncouple at the timorous flying hare 
Or at the fox, which lives by subtilty, 

Or at the roe, which no encounter dare : 

Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the downs. 
And on thy weil-breath’d horse keep with thy 
hounds. 

And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshut his troubles ^ 
How he out-runs the wind, and with w'hatcare 
He cranks^ and crosses with a thousand doubles : 

4 And fear doth teach it divination :] So^ in King Henry IV, 
ParfIL: 

** Tell thoa thy eail, his dhhiation lies.’* Stcevdns* 

And fear doth teach it dmnaimri : 

J prophecy fhj deuih^'* &.c. So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

“ (> God f I have an ill divining soul ; 

Methinks I m thecy now thou art so low, 

one dead in the bottom of a tomb.’* hi idonl. 
s Blit if thou needs wilt hunt, be rul’d by me : 

Uncouple at the timorous %ing hare,] So, in The Sheep- 
beard’s Song of Venus and Adonis, by H. C. 1600 J 
BpealCy myd she^ no more 
OpjaliQtioins^ the hoare. 

Thou unfit lor such a chase ; 

** Coune the Jemeftd hare^ 

** Venison do not spare, 

** if thou wilt yield Venus grace.” Malonl. 

® — to ovEHSHUT his troubles,] 1 would read oversimty i. e. 
iy beyoacL Stfrvfns* 

To shut upy in SImkspeate's age, signified to conclude. I believe 
therefore the text is right. Mae one. 

7 He ewAVKs i. e. be minds. So, in Coriolaiius, the 
belly says ; 

I send it through the rivers of your bloody 
And through (ranks and offices of inaii/’ 

r ^ 
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The manymusits through the which he goes'*. 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell ; 
And sometime where earth-delving conies keep ", 
To stop the loud pursuers in their }'ell ; 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer * ; 
Danger deviseth shifts ; wit waits on fear : 

For there his smell with others being nung;Icd, 

The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt ; 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out ; 

Then do they spend their mouths : Echo replies, 
As if another chase were in the skies , 


Again, more appobitely, in King licf'ry I\’. Part I. : 

“ See, how this river comes me cru>dtu<‘ in-—." M u nsr. 

* The many mu&its through the which he goes, \ Mn tl ate 
said by the lexicographers to be the places lliruupjt wiiirh Iht him- 
goes forrdkf. 'ibe modem editions read unifth. 

“ Three things," says the author of the ('hoicc ot {'linnge, 
1S85, " are hard to be found : 

“ A hare without a muse ; 

“ A fenne without a slu.se. 

“ A whore without a sku.sc/' 

Coles, in his English Dictionary, 1(577, renders " the mtisr of :i 
hare," by “ Arctus leporis per super IranHltus ; k'{»iris htcuna." 

So, in Ram Alley, 161 1 : 

- — we can find 

“ Y' wildest paths y' turninjp. and return* 

“Y' traces squats, the musim, forms, and hoIcK," 

Maioni. 

A muset is a pp in a hedge. See Cotgrave’s explanation of tl i e 
French word Trov£e. Stebveks. 

V — keep,] i, e. dwell. This word, which ww formeiiv 
common in this sense, is now almost obsolete, it is still, however, 
commonly used at Oxford and Cambridge. Mhton. 

“ And sometime soeteth with a herd of deerjj HnrMh 
means accompanm, consorts with. Sort anciently signified ii 
troop, or company. See vol. v. p. 260. n. S, M.u.one. 
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By tbiSj poor Wat^ far off upon a bill. 

Stands on liis hinder legs with listening ear. 

To hearken if Ms foes pursue him still ; 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 

And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick^ that hears the passing bell \ 

Then slialt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn^ and return, indenting with the way ; 

Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch \ 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 
For misery is trodden on by many, 

And being low, never reliev’d by any. 

Lie quietly, and hear a little more ; 

Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise : 

To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 

Unlike myself thou hear’st me moralize 
Applying this to that, and so to so ; 

For love can comment upon every woe, 

^ Echo replies, 

As if another chase were in the skies.] So Drydeii [in his 
Secplat Masque, 1700] : 

** With shouting and hooting we pierce through the sLy, 
And echo turns hunter, and doubles the sky.” 

iSTEEVESrS. 

3 To one sore sick, that hears the pa&sikg beel.] This 
thought is borrowed by Beaumont and Fletcher in Philaster ; 
one who languishing 
“ Mean kis md bell — Steevens. 

♦ Each envious briar his weary begs doth scratch,] So, in 
The Taming of the Shrew ; 

« — roaming through a thorny wwd 
** Scraichhig her icgsJ* Steevens. 

5 Unlike miself, thou hear’st me moralize,] So the quarto 
159S. For myseijl the edition of 1596 has tkysei/l which is fol- 
lowed in some of the subsequent copies* 

To mornlhe here means to comment ; from moral^ which our 
author generally uses In the sense of latent meaning. So, in 
The Taming of the Shrew: He has left me here behind to expoiiod 
the mcuiiing or mofd of his signs and tokens.” Maeone. 
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Where did I leave ?— No matter where, <|Ufhh he ; 
Leave me, and then the story aptly (mds : 

The night is spent. Why, what of 1 hut , < juuth ‘■he : 

I am, quoth he, expected of my friends ; 

Andnow’tis dark, and going I snail Jail 
In night, quoth she, desire sees best of :ill 

But if thou fall, O then imagine this, 

The earth, in love with thee, thy fooling tripv. 

And all is but to rob thee of a kiss^ 

Rich preys make true men thieves'' ; so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian ckmdy and forlorn, 

Lest she should steal a kiss, and die for‘'Worn 

Now, of this dark night I perceive the reasf>n ; 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine ' , 

^ In niglit, quoth desire hens hM nf nl! | Sk m \f n** 
Icwe’s Hero and Leander, wliich preculiil the jiiescnt |rrH, m i 

« ilark night is Cuphrs day u *^\i , 

I Terily believe that a sentiment similar, In some sort, fo uiiotlif t 
uttered by that forward wanton Juliet, oecurreth here ; 

Lovers can see to do their amonnis tilth 
** By their oivn beanlies/’ Amnfk. 

1 The EARTH, in love with time, tliy footing trips, 

And all h but to rob thru oi a ] ho, in Ihe Iwo 
Gentlemen of Verona; 

« kst the base emfk 
Should from her vesture chance to siml a 

hlllvVJKS, 

® Rich preys make true meBthievei;] Tmr in i!,f 
language of Shakspeare’s time, meant hmmi mm ; mul Ihf i \- 
pression was thus frequently used m opposition to ihu vm. hrr 
Tol^ix. p* 148, n, 8. 

This passage furnishes a signal proof of what I have had tVf qiifHit 
occasion to observe, the great value of first eiHlions, if-iiit'- 
pression producing many eorruptiotis. In the ICImo, of iSfli), we 
here find--** Rich preys make rkh men thievti ; i ecirrii|i|i«is 
which has been followed In thesubsequent copirs, llir friir feail- 
ing I have recovered from the ortginal quarto 159S, MAiaiKi* 

^ —die FORSWORN.] I f. having broken km oith of tirgiiiity. 

^ her Slim shitc.] See p. S0, n. £ Mitot i:. 

6 
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Till forging Nature be condemn’d of treason, 

For stealing moulds from heaven that were divine 5 
Wherein she fram’d thee, in high heaven’s despite. 
To shame the sun by day, and her by night. 

And therefore hath she brib’d the Destinies, 

To cross the curious workmanship of nature ; 

To mingle beauty with infirmities. 

And pure perfection with impure defeature “ j 
Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad mischances and much misery ; 

As burning fevers, agues pale and faint. 

Life -poisoning pestilence, and frenzies wood 
The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood: 

Surfeits, impostumes, grief, and damn’d despair. 
Swear nature’s death for framing thee so fair. 

And not the least of all these maladies 

But in one minute’s fight brings beauty under * : 


^ defeature ;] This word is derived from iefaire^ Fn to 
mulo, Soj> m The Comedy of Errors : 

strange defhaiures in my face,*' Stebvehs. 

3 Of MAD mischances,] So the quarto 159S. The edition 
of 1596, has mischances/* which has been followed in all the 
subsequent copies. 

The following stanm, where some of these mischaiiees are enn* 
inerated, supports the original reading : burning fevers, frenzies 
wood, and damifd despair, are well entitled to this epithet. 

It may also !>e observed, that an alliteralion appears to have 
been intended in this verse, Malqnl. 

4 ~and frenzies wood,] Wood^ in old language, is 
Ho in King Henry VL Paii I. : 

How the young whelp of Talbot’s, raging wod, 

Did iesh his puny sword in Frenchman’s blood,’* Maeoke* 
But in one minute’s iiomt brings beauty under:] Thus the 
edition of 1593, and that of 1596. The least of these maladies^ 
after a mmeniar^ eBgagemeni^ subdues beauty. Not being pos« 
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Both favour, savour, hue, and qualities, 

Whereat the impartial gazer*' late did wonder, 
Are on the sudden wasted, thaw'd, and done 
As mountain-snow melts with the mid-day ^un. 

Therefore, despight of fruitless clustil}, 
Love-lacking vestals, and self-kwing mm^', 

That on the earth would breed a scarcitj. 

And barren dearth of daughters and of miii 
B e prodigal : the lamp that burns by night , 
Dries up his oil, to lend the world his light. 

What is thy body but a swallowing grave 
Seeming to bury that posterity ‘ 


sessed of these copies, when the first edition of Ilit st pfn ms w k 
printed, in l'?80, I punted thi reading* of ihi nl 

1600 : but I then conjectured that was the lim u »i d 
I afterwards found my conjecture conhrraed M \i f f \ i 

6 — the IMPARTIAL — ] Thus tlio original rojn of I ?i 

and the edition of 15%. here used, lioiuciu lu 

the same sense as in Kleasme ior MeasuH, \al j\ p |s7,n T Ifu 
subsequent copies have — mp( y mL i o n k 

— thaw'd, and doni ,] Dune was ioinu rl\ um cl m tlu h ii-t 
ofmsiedi consumed, deslyoypd Ho, m King I Inin \ I I* in L* 
‘‘ And now they meet, here both f hen furs an titmt 
In the West of England it htdl retains the siinic nu aning 

iM \i I f 

® the krap that burns by night,] o c 
— Knxvov Efdrov^ 

Kal „ Mmmu. S ri i \ i . 

Ye imns and vestak, .says Vtmus;* imilale the etamplf of fhe 
lamp> that profiteth mankind at the expenre of ils own oil— I flu 
not apprehend that the poet had at all in Iih thoughts ihe inn li 
of the loves, or the nocturnal meeting of eilher Hero iiml Lrainli r 
or any other persona. 

The^prececling precept here illuslmted h genera!, wiiliciiil any 
limitation of either time or space. Malone. 

9 Whatis thy body but a SWALLOWING grsveJ Si, in Kiiiy 
Hichard III, : 

« • in the gulph 

“ Of dark forgetfulnm and deep oblivion;* 
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Which by the rights of time thou needs must have. 
If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity ? 

If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 

So in thyself thyself art made away ; 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 

Or theirs, whose desperate hands themselves do 
slay. 

Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 

Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets. 
But gold that’s put to use, more gold begets 


Again, in our author’s 77th Sonnet : 

The wrinkles which thy glass will truly shew. 

Of mouthed give thee memory.’* M slonl. 

* a swallowing giave. 

Seeming to buey that posteeity, Stc ] So, in our author’s 
third Sonnet : 

« who is so fond, will be the lomh 

Of his self-love, to dop posterity ? ” Malone, 

^ in BARK obscurity ?] the quaito 1593, and the edi- 
tion of 1596 ; that of 1600 and the subsequent copies have— 
in their obscurity/’ IMalonf, 

^ Or BUTCH EH -sire — ^3 So the earliest copy, 1593, and the 
16mo. 1596. The reviser of the edition in 1600, not corapre- 
li ending how butcher could be used adjectively, printed — hdehet's 
sire;”' a good specimen of the capricious changes made ad 
iiktum, from ignorance, in the sheets of our author’s plays and 
poems as they passed through the press. See p. 54, n. 8. 

Malone. 

* But COLD that’s put to use, more golb begets,] So, m The 
Merchant of Venice : 

Or h your gold and silver ewes and rams ? 

Sky. I cannot tell ; I make it breed as fast/’ Stei v ln&. 

In Marlowe’s poem, Leander uses the same argument to Hero, 
that Venus here urges to Adonis ; 

What cliilerence between the richest mine 
** And basest mould, but me? for both, not us’d, 

** Are of like worth. Then treasure is akt*>'dy 
When misets keep U $ being pvt io ione^ 

In time it imll riiurnc ns ixwjur unci'* Malonb. 
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Nay then, quoth Aden, you will fall aqain 
Into your idle over-handled theme ; 

The kiss I gave you is bestow d in vain, 

And all in vain you strive aqainst the stre am ; 

For by this black-faced niqht, de'-ire s foul nurse, 
Your treatise makes me like j uu woi se and worse. 

If love have lent you twentj' thuusand tuuqiu's, 

And every tongue more moving than ytnir own, 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's songs, 

Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is hluun ; 

For know, my heart stan<is arnitd in mine ear. 
And will not let a false sound enter ther*. ; 

Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast ; 

And then my little heart wore qtiite undone. 

In his bedchamber to be burr’d of rest. 

No, lady, no; ray heart longs not to gruim, 

But soundly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 

What have you urg’d, that I cannot rc[>rove i" 

The path is smooth that leadeth on to tiaager ; 

I hate not love, but your device in iovcg 
That lends embraeements unto every stranger. 

You do it for increase, O strange excuse 1 
When reason is the bawd to lust’s abuse ' . 

Call it not love, for Love to heaven is fled, 

Since sweating Lust on earth usurp’d hh, nanra ' ; 

5 — that leadeth osr to danger;] So ilte ongsnal tdawti, 
1593, and that of 1596 ; for which in the edition of IW«!. ami 
the modern copies, we have “ leadeth unitt danger. " .M u 
* When SEASON is the bawo to lust's abuse.] Ko, in Hinnlct ; 

“ And reason panders will,” Stbevbss. 

> — Love to kbaven is fled, 

Since sweating Lost on eaktk asurp’d his mm ,j Tin* 
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Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame ; 

Which the hot tyrant stains, and soon bereaves, 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 

Love coinforteth, like sunshine after rain. 

But lust’s effect is tempest after sun ; 

Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain. 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done®. 
Love surfeits not ; lust like a glutton dies : 

Love is all truth ; lust full of forged lies. 

More I could tell, but more I dare not say ; 

The text is old, the orator too green. 

Therefore in sadness, now I will away ; 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen ’ : 

Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended. 

Do bum themselves^ for having so offended. 

With this he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast. 


information is of as much consequence as that given us by Homer 
about one ot his celebi alert riveis, wluch, he says, was 
“ Anji/Aa? by nmne to those of heavenly bbtk, 

“ But call’d htAimander by the mu oj earth." Steevens. 
Love’s gentle spiing doth always, fresh remain. 

Lust’s wmtei comes ere summer hall be done.] So, again, 
in The Hape ot Lucrcce : 

“ {) lash false heat, wrapt in repentant cold ! 

“ Thy haitty spring still ilaiU, and ne’er grows old." 

Malone. 

® My face is full of shame, my heart of teen:] 2’eeti is 
sorrow. The word is often used by Shahspcaie and Spenser. 

Malone. 

’ Mine EVES, that to your wanton talk attended, 

Do burn, &c.j So, in Cymbeline ; 

“ ... — ■ I do condemn mme ears, that have 
“ So long attended thee,” Stslvens. 
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And homeward through the dark Liwnd ‘ runs apace ; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeplj' distress d. 

Look, how a bright star shooteth from tlie sky ^ 
So glides he in the night from \'cnas’ eye ; 

Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend , 

Till the wild waves will have him seen no inori', 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds ctjntcnd : 
So did the merciless and pitchy nigist 
Fold in the object that did feed her '•ight. 

ft dark lawnd— ] So nt I 7f ,ind 

tlie edition of 1596. Lavoml and iuim wrri* iii oli! 
synonymous. The 16mo. of 16(K) im— /fiumw I lu t!ie 
moderu editions became iatws. Maloki.. 

3 Look, bow a bright ST A« shooteth from the 4y, ^ in 
King Richard 11. ; 

** I see thy glory like n .slat ’ 

Again, in A Midsummer Night’s Damn ; 

And certain stat^ shot madly fiom tlu ir 
To hear the sea-maid's musicL.” M u.on f- . 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

— and fly like chidden Mercurj, 

Or like a star dls-orb’d/’ Stji iimhs. 

^ as one on shore 

Gazing upon a late-embarked frieni] Pcrlinps Olu i\ hid 
this passage in^his thoughts when he wrote the lolliwiiig iincs . 
Methinks I stand upon a naked Imicli, 

Sighing to winds, and to the seas coinphiialog ; 

“ While afar off the vessel sails awiiy. 

Where all the trea.sure of my sours embarldd. * 

Maih\i 

Seethe sceneinCymbelmc where Imogen trlN PiMinio fum hr 
ought to havegaxeifi? after the vessel in which FoKtimmus nus f 
barked, Steevsns* 

^ Til! the wild waves-— 

Whose WOOES — ] So, in King Lear : 

Horns welkM and like the sm: 

the wild waves — 

Whose ridges with the meeting clouds ccwiieiici;* m 
Othello ; 
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Whereat amaz'd^ as one that unaware 
Hath dropp'd a precious jewel in the floods 
Or \tonish'd as night-wanderers often are 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful %TOod ; 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay. 

Having lost the fair discovery of her way^* 

And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans. 
That all the neighbour-caves, as seeming troubled, 
Make verbal repetition of her moans; 

Passion on passion deeply is redoubled ; 

Jlh me ! she cries, and twenty times, woe» woe / 
And twenty echoes twenty times cry so* 

She marking them, begins a wailing note, 

And sings extempVally a woeful ditty ; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote ; 
How love is wise in folly, foolish -witty : 

Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe, 

And still the choir of echoes answer so 

** The chiding Mhxe to pelt the chtids; 

** The wind-shak’d surge with high and mon&trous mmi 
“ Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 

And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole.'* 

Again, ibidem : 

“ And let the labouring bark climb Mils of seas^ 

** Ohjmpus UghT Maloke. 

Or 'bTONtbH’i) as HiGHT-wAKBEHEBs often are,] So, k King 
Lear .* 

• the wrathful skies 

Galhtv the very wanderers (jfthedarIcT Steevews, 

7 ~ the fail iliscovery of her way.] i would read*— r/Lcowwr, 
i* c\ Adonk. Stlfvens. 

The old reading appears to me to afford the same meaning, and 
is surely more poetical Our author uses a similar phraseology 
in Loiiohimis: 

Lest }Ou should rlmncc to whip your injoroialmn^ 

[i* e, your informer*] 

** Ami beat the messenger who bids beware 
« Of what is to be dreaded,” Malone. 

^ And still tlie choir of echoes amswee $o.] Our author ought 
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Her song was tedious, and outwore the night, 

For loveW hours are long, though ‘-cc.ming ' . 
If pleas’d themselves, others, they think, ck light 
In such like circumstance, with sucii like ''port : 
Their copious stories, oftentimes hegurt. 

End without audience, and are newr (iunc 

For who hath she to spend the night wi'h.J. 

But idle sounds resembling ])arasite ; 

Like shrill-tongu’d tapsters answering every eali, 
Soothing the humour of hintastick wit> ' ' 

She says, ’tisso: they answer all, '(n ui ; 

And would say after her, if she said mi. 

to have but the cmir mU> uhu !i lie I. u f iifen 

k often committed byhastynnteiS whoaie docuud In flu rifiiir 
immediately preceding the verb being in the plui i! sirnidiei 

9 For lovers* hours are long, though scvohi^ siioiLj No, in 
Romeo and Juliet : 

** I must hear from thee nm/ dtvf th I 
‘‘ For in a minute there are mam iU\ s * 

^ like shiili-tongifd Upsteis answeringiHci^ call, 

Soothing the htimout of fantastick u n ^ f lint the pm h ^ 
of this fantastick humour is not so propedy die i lim a ft i n ^ , 
as of persons of a wild and jocular eKtriwagaure iii luutiu lu 
suit this idea* as ^ell as to close the rhyme mine tally, I am pt » » 
suiided the poet wrote ; 

Soothing the humour of fantadhi tui4u** Ihii \i o, 
** Like shrimon^n'd iajnferH it tnfi, 

Soothing the humour oijhituidick hee I iti m i >t 

Anon, anon, SirJ* in King Henry W, Purl ♦Mi. 1 Li 

bald been as femiiiar with ancient pampblete as he pfcumiii il in 
have been* he would have known that the e pilhet /mia { is ap* 
pikd with wngukr propriety to the mh of Hliakspi are% age 1 In* 
rhyme, like munyothm in the ^ame piece, may he wej4, Imt tlv 
old read! ng is certainly the true one* S r v r h s . 

The weakness of our peers rhymes h a favrwife topick mifii 
Mr. Steevens in these poems. But the charge k here wholly iiii 
founded ; for in the original copy 159S, m well m in that nt i ?«l, 
the wrd corresponding with wUs is mniimpitrmiis,* whiili 
that he ititeoded the i in the third syllable to fee |»oiiciiinfcd 
short ; and^ thus pronounced, the w«d affords » full ini! perfect 
thyme to mis. Malom®;* 
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Lo ! here the gentle lark^ weary of rest. 

From Ms moist cabinet mounts up on high. 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The Sun ariselh in his majesty ; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

That cedar-tops and Mils seem burnish’d gold'k 

Venus salutes him with this fair good-morrow : 

O thou clear god \ and patron of all light, 

From whom each lamp and sliining star doth 
borrow 

The beauteous influence that makes him bright, 
There lives a son, that suck’d an earthly mother, 
May lend thee light ^ as thou dost le id to other* 

This said, she haste th to a myrtle grcve. 

Musing '' the morning is so much o'er- worn ; 

^ That cedar-tops and bills seem'burnisli’d gold.] So, in liis 
33d Sonnet : 

Fall many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with soveieign eye ; 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green ; 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchyiny.’* M vlone- 
3 O thou clear god, &c.3 Perhaps Mr. Rowe had read tfie lines 
that compose this stanza, before he wrote the following, with which 
the first act of his Ambitious Stepmother concludes : 

Our glorious sun, the source of light and heat, 

” Whose influence cheats the woilc! he did create, 

“ Shall smile on thee from his meridian skies, 

And own the kindred beauties of tliinc eyes ; 

“ Thine eyes, which, could his own fair beams decay, 
Might shine for him, and bless the world with day/' 

Steevi i\s, 

^ There lives a son, that suck’d an earthly mother. 

May lead thee light,] So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

« . Her eye in heaven, 

** IToiiM through the airy region stream so bright, 

** That birds would sing, and think it were not night/® 

Malomk. 

5 Mosino — In ancient language, is wo?idering. See vol 
f. 170, n. 4% Malosktb. 
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And yet she hears no tidings of her love : 

She hearkens for his hounds, and for his horn : 

Anon she hears them chaimt it lustily, 

And all in haste she coasteth to the cry 

And as she runs, the bushes in the u ay 
Some catch her by the neck, some khs her kua*. 
Some twin’d about her thigh to make her stae : 

She wildly breaketh from their strk't embrace. 

Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ake. 
Hasting to feed her fawn ^ hid in some brake. 

By this she hears the hound.s are at a bay. 

Whereat she starts like one that spies an adcler 
Wreath’d up in fatal folds, just in hi.s way. 

The fear whereof doth make him shake an<i shudder; 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hmin<!s 
Appals her senses, and her spright conlbunds. 

For now she knows it is no gentle chase. 

But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud. 
Because the cry remaineth in one phu-e, 

Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 

Finding their enemy to be so curst, 

They all strain eourt’sy who shall cope him first. 

This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear, 

Through which it enters to surprise her heart ; 

^ — she COASTBTH to the cry.] i. e. she mivaiiceth. .Ni, in 
Troilus and Cressida : 

“ 0 these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 

“ That give a coast/sg welcome, ere it come ! " Maiosj. 

? Like a milch doe, who-se .swelling dugs do ake, 
hasting to veed hee i a wn — ] So, in As You Like li : 

“ While, like a doe, I go to find my fimn^ 

“ And give it/eorf." Stkevbns. 
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Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear, 

With cold-pale weakness ** numbs each feeling part : 
Like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield, 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 

Thus stands she in a trembling ecstacy ® ; 

Till, cheering up her senses sore-dismay’d \ 

She tells them, ’tis a causeless fantasy, 

And childish errour that they are afraid ; 

Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no 
more ; — 

And with that word she spy’d the hunted boar ; 

Whose frothy mouth, bepainted ail with i’ed. 

Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A second fear through all her sinews spread, 

Which madly hurrie.- her she knows not whither : 
This way she runs, and now she will no further. 
But back retires to rate the boar for murther. 

A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways ; 

She treads the path that she untreads again ; 

Her more than haste is mated with delays 
Like the proceedings of a drunken brain j 


^ With coLD-FALE Weakness *— ] In our author’s own edition 
of this piece, 1593, this compound adjective is marked, as here, by 
a hyphen : which shews that the emendations, which have been 
made In his plays in similar instances, where, from the careless- 
ness of printeri that mark is wanting, are well-founded. So 
he, Malone, 

9 Thus stands she in a trembling ecstacy ;] Ecslamj anciently 
signified any violent perturbation of mlncL See vol. xi, p. 230> 
n, 5. Maloke. 

So, in the (’omecly of Crun's : 

** Murk, how he hambUih in his ecslac^P' Stllvlns. 

1 soRK-dlsmay’ds] The original copy, 1593, reads, with less 
force-— «// dismay’d. The present reading, which is found in the 
16mcL 1596, was doubtless the author’s correction. Malone, 
Her more than haste is mated with delaysi] h confounded 
¥OL. XX. y 
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Full of respect \ yet noiic^hl ;it all rc'spec tint; : 

In hand with all things, nought at all efll-cting''. 

Here kennel’d in a brake she finds a hound, 

And asks the weaiy caitiff for his mtister ; 

And there another 'licking of his wound, 

’Gainst venom’d sores the only sen ercign plaster ; 
And here she meets another siuily sc owling, 

To whom she speaks; and he replie wit h howling. 

When he hath ceas’d ' his ill-rt'sounding no!'>e. 
Another flap-mouth 'd mourner, l)Iack ami grim, 
Against the welkin voiiies out his venee ; 

Another and another answer him ; 

Clapping their proud tails to the grcnind below. 
Shaking their scratch’d ears, bleeding as they go. 

Look, how the world’s poor people are ania/d 
At apparitions, signs, and prodigies, 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long have .gaz d, 
Infusing them with dreadful propheeies ; 

So she at these sad sighs draws up her l)reath, 
And, sighing it again, exdaim.s on death . 


or destroyed by delay. See vol. xi. p. 'il'J, n. 1. Tin iikmIch. 
editions read warwa. Mai.oni,. 

3 Pall of RE&ptcT,] i. e. full of cirrutBspeetion, and 
consideration. See n note in the Rape of laiereee, st 41), jvi . on 
the words— >“ Respect and reason wait on wrinkled :ige. --'rhi !«- 
one of our author's nice observations. No one afiects 'more wisdm.i 
than a drunken man. Malone. 

* In hand with all things, nought at all effecting 1 Set, in 
Hamlet : 

“ — like a man to double busines.s bent, 

" I stand in pause where I shall first begin; 

“ And both neglect.” Malone. 

5 When he hath ceas’d — •] Thus the original rnpr 1 .IP’?, and 
that of 1596. In the edition of 1600, for hath, Hitd was sulisti- 
tuted, and of course kept possession in all the subsequent editions. 

M SLOM . 
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Hard-favour’d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean, 

Hateful divorce of love, (thus chides she death,) 
Grim -grinning ghost, earth’s worm, what dost thou 
mean. 

To stifle beauty, and to steal his breath. 

Who when he liv’d, his bi’eath and beauty set 
Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet ? 

If he be dead, — O no, it cannot be, 

Seeing his beauty, thou should’st strike at it ; — 

O yes, it may ; thou hast no eyes to see. 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 

Thy mark is feeble age ; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant’s heart. 

Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke. 
And hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 
The destinies will curse thee for this stroke ; 

They bid thee‘’ crop a weed, thou pluck’st a flower; 
Love’s golden arrow at Mm should have fled. 
And not death’s ebon dai't, to strike him dead 


* Tliey Bi 0 thee — ] Bid is liere, as in many other places in our 
author’s* works, inaccurately used for bade. Ma.lom.. 

1 Love’s golden ariow at him should Iiave fled, 

And not death’s ebon dart, to stiike him dead.] Our poet had 
])robably iu his thoughts the well-known fiction of Love and 
Death sojourning together in an Inn, and on going away in the 
morning, changing their arrows by mistake. See Whitney’s Em- 
blems, p, 1S2, VLOSl’. 

Massinger, in his Virgin Martyr, alludes to the same fable ; 

«« Strange aflection 1 

“ Cupid once more hath changed his shafts with Death, 

“ Ami kills instead of giving life 

Mr. Gifiord has illustrated this passage, by quoting one of the 
elegies of Joannes Secundus. The fiction is piobably of Italian 
origin. Sanford, in his Garden of Pleasure, 1576, has ascribed it 
to Alciato, and has given that poet’s verses, to which he has added a 
metrical translation of his own. Shirley has formed a masque 
U}Km this story— Cupid and Death, 1650. Bqsweoi,. 
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Dost thou drink tears", that thou provok\t such 
weeping ? 

What may a heavy groan advantage thee ? 

Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 
Those eyes that taught al! other eyes to see ' ? 

Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour'. 
Since her best work is ruin'd with tity rigour. 

Here overcome, as one full of despair, 

She vail’d her eye-lids g who, like sluices, stc;pp'd 
The crystal tide that from her tw(j checks fair 
In the sweet channel of her Ixjsom dnjpp'd ; 

But through the flood-gates breaks tfie sihau' 
rain 

And with his strong cour.se opens them again. 

O how her eyes and tears did lend ami borrow ! 

Her eyes seen in the tears tears in iser t } c : 

^ — drink tears,] Ho, in Pope's ¥*hm% t 

And drink the falling fims each oihei Hhmk. * 

h u I I I \ -f 

Rowe had before adopted thi^ in fnv Jam? Mioh, 

171S: 

Feed on my sighs, and dnnk ttw/ulkm /airiJ* 

So alsd King Henry VL Fart HI. : * 

' — for e^ery word I speak, 

Ye see I drink the tmter mine a/r-sj' If \ r , 

9 Those eyes that taught all other «^es to^see ?] h% in llomeo 
and Juliet : 

0, she doth teach the torches to burn bright J* 

If 

' — MOHTAI vigour,] _ Deadly strength. Mtiom, 

’ She vAiu’D her eye-lids:—*] She lataered or doted her eye- 
lids. So, in Hamlet ; 

“ Do not for ever with thy veiled lids 
" Seek for thy noble father in the dust." Malosk. 

3 But through the Ftooo-oATss breaks, the silver rain, .So, m 
King Henry Iv. Part I, ; 

“ For tears do stop the fiood-gaies of her eyes.” Stekv* as. 
-seen in th* tears—] So the quarto 159S, and the copy 
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Both crystals, where they view’d each other’s sorrow; 
Sorrow, that friendly sighs sought still to dry; 

But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 

Variable passions throng her constant woe, 

As striving who ® should best become her grief ; 

All entertain’d, each passion labours so. 

That every present sorrow seemeth chief. 

But none is best ; then join they all together. 
Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 

By this, far off she hears some huntsman holla; 

A nurse’s song ne’er pleas’d her babe so well! 

The dire imagination she did follow’ 

This sound of hope doth labour to expell ; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice. 

And flatters her, it is Adonis’ voice. 

Whereat her tears began to turn their tide. 

Being prison’d in her eye, like pearls in glass ® ; 

of 1596. In that of 1600, we jfind — in /ter tears, \vbich reading 
bas been followed in the subsequent editions. Malone. 

? ~ like a .stormy day> now wind, now rain,] In this stanza we 
meet with some traces of Cordelia’s soirow : 

«« — you |)9,ye seen 

Sunshine and rain at once/’ kc, Steevfns. 

So also, in All’s Well that Ends Well ; 

! am not a day of the season, 

For thou may’st sec a sunshine and a hail 
** In me at once.” Mslonl. 

^ As striving who * — 2 earliest copy 1599, and the edi- 

tion of 1596. In the edition of 1600, the personiication not being 
perceived, mho was changed for mhich; and that reading was fol- 
lowed in all the subsequent editions. Malone, 

7 The 0 IEE imagination she did follow] So the quarto 1593, and 
the l6mo. 1596/ In both these copies the word Is spelt rf/yre, 
for which the edition of 1600 lias given drye. The construction 
is, '' this sound of hope doth labour to expel the dire imagina- 
tion/’ Ic. Malone. 

s like pearls in glass ;] So, in King Lear : 

like pcorh from diamonds dropt” Stbbvens® 
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Yet sometimes falls an orient drop bcsiik-. 

Which her cheek melts, as Hcornina; it should pass. 
To wash the fonl face of the ^lutlivh emuml. 

Who is but drunken when she scenicth drouifd. 

O hard-believing love, how btranf'e it • ei ms 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 

Thy weal and woe are btjth of tin in ewreni. ; 
Despair and hope make thee ritiienious : 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unliiadr. 

In likely thoughts’ the other kills liter (juirLIy. 

Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought ; 
Adonis lives, and death is not tf> lilaine; 

It was not she that call’d him all to nought ; 

Now she adds honours’ to his hateful u.unr ; 

She ciepeshtm king of graves, and gr,n c lur king'* ; 
Imperious supreme ’ of all mortal tliiiii's. 


9 — tbe sluttish ouoi m?, 

Who Is but wiuNjsi nJ So, in Itn IuimI IL j 
** — EngbmdS lawful 

** Unlawklly roiicle tiNi/d with nmnaht bhunl. 

Mu tM 

* In likely tlioiaghtH—] Thysthelirstto|j)l?^?, to fiiiif <if i 
we find — “ 77w liUly thoiight%’‘ llic (uwpnsnor huviiij^ i luid t 
the word Th fiom the preceding brie ; murrm tmf unirespii 
the press. This being found nonsense, in the etlilfMii oi Iftfio, 
!Fm was mibsiituted at lamlom for Th*: md siuli ih thiM^olu is\ 
progress of corruption in the second tolin ttbiKm ui imr Miil^ur h 
plays, and in many of the later quario editbm ; I fiat is, in nil y hit h 
followed the first quarto of each play. M u a \t . 

® Nowsheadds BOKOOES*--! Hothe quarto lomo. 

of 1596 5 for which the edition of 16CK) hm given Amimir; mnlil ^ 
corruption was adopted in all the sabsequent mplm. The fmmi% 
honours of death are enumetaled In a siil»e(|ii«il . 

Tell hife of trophies, statues^ tomto awl storic^s* 

His vlctoriw, his triumphs, md bk ghrimT M mmki^ . 

3 iMi-Eiioos supreme H So the fimt qumn ami Ific ediiiwi 
of 1596. That of 1600 reads Imperial The origiiiftl a the true 
reading, and bad formally the same meaning. So, iti Troiliw immI 
Cressida : 

I thank llicc. most mrjf^rrmtx A 
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No, no, (quoth she,) sweet Death, I did but jest ; 
Yet pardon me, I felt a land of fear, 

"When as I met the boar *, that bloody beast. 

Which knows no pity, but is still severe ; 

Then, gentle shadow, (truth I must confess,) 

I rail’d on thee, fearing my love’s decease. 

’Tis not my fault : the boar provok’d my tongue ; 
Be wi'eak’d on him, invisible commander® ; 

’Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong ; 

I did but act, he’s author of thy slander ® : 

Grief hath two tongues, and never woman yet 
Could rule them both, without ten women’s wit. 

Thus hoping that Adonis is alive, 

Her rash suspect she doth extenuate '' ; 

And that his beauty may the better thrive, 

With death she humbly doth insinuate ** : 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs® , and stories ' 
His victories, his triumphs, and his glories. 

From the same i'uiorance of ShaUspeare’s. language impel ial was 
substituted (or impel ious in Hamlet, and various other plajs of our 
autiior. Malonu, 

•* Wkbn as I met the boar, — ] IFfien as and tuJicn were used 
indiscriminately by our ancient writers. Malone. 

? — invisible commander ;] So, in King John : 

“ Death, having prey’d iqxm the outward parts, 

“ Leaves x'oom iuvhihle ; and his iiege is now 
“ Against the mind.’’ Malone. 

I did but act, he’s author of thy slander :] I was but an agent 
and merely ministerial he was the real mover and author of the 
reproaches with which I .slandered thee. M 5.lone. 

7 Her rash st'SPLCT she doth extenuate ;] Suspect is suspicion. 
So, in our author’s 70th Sonnet 

'' The ornament of beauty is suspect." Malone.^ 

® With death she humbly doth insinuate ;] To insiumte 
meant formerly, to snoth, to flatter. To hmnnate with was the 
phraseology of Shakspeare’s time. So, in Twelfth Night : 

“ Desire him not to flatter' with his lord.” Malone. 

^ Tells him of statues, trophies, tombs,] As Venus is here 
bribing Death with flatteries to Ejiare Adonis, the editors could not 
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O Jove, quoth she, how much a fool was 1 , 

To be of such a weak and silly mind, 

To wail his death, %vho lives, and must not die, 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind I 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain , 
And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again 

Fie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear, 

As one with treasure laden, hemm'd with thieves ; 
Trifles, unwitnessed with eye or ear. 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves k 


lielp tbinking of pompous Bui tombs an* no h(»nmir to 

Deatlij considered as a being, but to the paities liuntcl I much 
suspect our author intended : 

Tells him of trophies statues, s — Ty j u i> 
The old copy is undoubtedly right. aie in oiu st ise 

honours to Death, inasmuch as the} aie so m mn memiinaK nt his 
triumphs o?er mortals. Besides, the idea »f a nuiulHt^/ iiuiihk 
naturally presents to our mind the dome or bmidina t\at iw f uns 
them ; so that nothing is obtiiinec! by the change. 

As Mr. Theobald never published an ediiioii of Shik‘pi‘iri 
poems, the reader may perhaps wonder wheie l«s ohstr^afitnu 
upon them have been found. The} are inseiteil ni the sc rum! 
volume of Dr. Jortin’s Miscellaneous Observafums on Atitlior*^, 
8vo, 1731. Malonl. 

^ — and sToaiFs 

His victories^ his triumphs, and liK glories j This verb is aKo 
used in The Rape of Lucrece ; 

He Stories to Imr ears her husInndH fame*—/* 

Again, in Cymbeline : “How worthy he is, 1 mill kiive to ap|i(‘ ir 
hereafter, rather than story him in his own lifuring \f \ i f m , 

* For he being dead, with him is beauty sLiin,]' hi\ in Ibmuo 
and Juliet: 

“ 0, she is rich in beanfy ,« only poor, 

“ That, when she dw% with beauty dm her si ore,'" M y ^im . 
3 And, beauty dead, stACK. chaos comes uuth ] llte same 
expression occurs in Othello : 

“ Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my soul, 

“ But I do love theej and when I love thee not, 

“ Chm$ is come again Mauohe. 

^ Teifues, unwitnessed with eye or ear, 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves 1 bt^ ih 
O theRo : 
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Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 
Whereat she leaps, that was but late forlorn. 

As faulcon to the lure, away she flies ; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light ‘ ; 

And in her haste unfortunately spies 
The foul boar’s conquest on her fair delight ; 

Which seen, her eyes, as murder’d with the view. 
Like stars asham’d of day, themselves withdrew®. 

Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain’’. 

And there, all smother’d up in shade doth sit, 

Long after fearing to creep forth again ; 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 
Into the deep dark cabins of her head : 

Where they resign their oflBce and their light 
To the disposing of her troubled brain j 

Tnfles light as air, 

** Are to the jealous conjfiuations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 

« —.with false bethinking griem” Here the false concoid 
cannot be corrected on account of the rhyme. See p. 79, ii, 6. 

Malone. 

? Tiie GRASS stoops not, she treads on it so light ;] 

Ilk per iiitactas segetes, vei summa volaret 
Gramma^ nec teneras cursu laesisset aristas. Ftrgil, 

Steeyens. 

Which seen, her eyes, as murder’d with the view, 

Like star« asham’d of day, themselves withdrew] Thus 
the edition of 1596. The oiiginal copy has-— -"‘arc murder’d,*’ 
which certainly affords sense ; but the other reading, being mani- 
festly an improvement of the passage, I suppose to have come 
fiom the hand of the author. Malonb. 

? Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 

Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain,] So^ in 
Coriolaniis : 

“ Thrusts forth his horns again into the woild; 

Which were 2 n-.s/ie/fVfwhen Marcius stood for Rome.*’ 
The former of these passages supports Mr. Tyrwhitt’s reading of 
anotiicr. See ?of. h. p, andvol m*. p. 17B. SiLEVENb. 
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Who bidb them btill conhort with uj>iy , 

And never wound the heart with looks ai:*uin , 

Who, like a king perplexed in his tiin/nc, 

By their suggestion gives a deadly groan, 

Whereat each tributary subject quakes 
As when the wind, imprison’d in the .'‘round , 
Struggling for passage, earths tuundution hiidl^c', 
Which with cold terror doth nien’.s niintK con- 
found': 

This mutiny each part doth so surprise, 

Tiiat, from their dark beds, once more lier 
eyesj 

And, being open’d, threw unwilling light * 

Upon the wide wound that the boar had trenolul ’ 


® uoNSOKT with ugly nk.iu,] Ho, in llunu n anti t * 

** To be emtsorkU with the hiiiuortms m Jii,*' M i . , 

9 Who, like a KING— ^ 

Whereat e£icli tributary suiwicr athShi So, in 
Lear : 

« Ay, every inch a : 

When I do stare, see how the mfyed ffutli u ’ 

S II I I \ * 

^ As when the wmx), in thegmiifuk 

Striigglmg for passage, earth's foimdaiuiii in lu in 

King Henry IV, Part I : 

oft the teeming miM 

Is witlialimi ofcholul pmdVtl md 
** By the imprkonmg ofnnrul) mnd 
** Within her womb; ^vhieh, lor enlargement sliivm,,, 
Shakes the old beldame carih,*" ke , »S ii 1 1 h , 

^ Which with cold terror doth men’s nmnb cmifcHitiil ? 1 f hit 
aatho? here may have spoken from e^eperienee ; for about ihirit i a 
years before this poem was published (irmj iiiue lie 

was sixteen years old, there was m carthepake m IhigtiimL 

M II 

3 unwilling LIGHT'— 3 Thus the original copy, IMlil For 
ught, in the edition of 1596, rigk wm substitulei which in llnil. 
of 16CX) was made sight, Malohl, 

— that the boar had ] 7*remk Vl Is mi, 

cher, Fl See vol xl p, «, 7. 
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In Ms soft flank : whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, was 
drench’d ^ : 

No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or weed, 
But stole his blood, and seena’d with him to bleed. 

This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth ; 

Over one shoulder doth she hang her head ; 

Dumbly she passions, franticidy she doteth ® ; 

She thinks he could not die, he is not dead : 

Her voice is stopp’d, her joints forget to bow; 

Her eyes are mad, that they have wept till now. 

Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly, 

That her sight dazzling^ makes the wound seem 
three; 

And then she reprehends her mangling eye. 

That makes more gashes where no breach should be : 
His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled; 
For oft the eye niistakes, the brain being troubled. 

My tongue cannot express my grief for one. 

And yet, quoth she, behold two Adons dead ! 

My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone. 

Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heart to lead : 
Heavy heart’s lead, melt at mine eyes’ red fire ” ! 
So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 

5 — WAS drench’d :] The first quarto reark— drench’d/’ 
the compositor having caught the word had from the line above. 
Corrected in tlie edition of 1600. MAtouD. 

Dumbly she PAS SI oNs> frantickly she doteth,] This verb is 
again used by our author in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

** Efadam, ’twas Anadnet pamoning 
For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight/’ M 
^ That her sight DAZZLING — ’I To dazzle is again used as a 
ueutm! verb in Love’s Labour’s Lost ; 

** Study me how to please the eye^ indeed, 

By fixing it upon a fairer eye ; 

Who, dazzhng so, that eye shall be his head/’ &c. 

Malonb. 

^ mine eyes’ ked i ieu I j So the quarto 1 The editioa 
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Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost I 
What face remains alive that’s worth the viewintr? 
Whose tongue is musick now’’? what canst thou 
boast 

Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ? 

The flowers are sweet ', their colours fresh and 
trim ; 

But true-sweet beauty liv’d and died with him % 

Bonnet nor veil henceforth no ercuture wear! 

Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you ‘ : 
Having no fair to lose \ you need not fear ; 

The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss 
you®: 

of iS96 reads— red as fire.” In the copy of I bCK) n // K omitted, 
and m retained. Such k the process of iomipfioii \t u om 
9 Whose TONGUE is HusicK now?] 8d, III The i omedy ol 
Errors : 

That nercr morch were mmhk to thine t nrJ M j.i u \ i , 
* The flowers are wcet— ] ! suspect nli4l^s|H un* / h / 

fioweis, &c Malonf. 

^ . — liv’d and died with him.] So the uifn. k\ ii« il 

of 1596 we have^ri tormik} which was foliinunl in airthi 
quent editions. Malone. 

3 Bonnet NOK veil— ] For the reading of the « irlnHi 
copies, we have, in that of 1600, or, uhidi uas atlu|i!u! m the 
subsequent edition*?. Malone. 

4 --- nor WIND will ever strive to kiss you *] in f Hlu !lii 

The bawdy tmd that all if meeh.** .Sj h \ i \ . 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice i 

Hugg’d and cmimmi by the Mnimpa nwtK ' M u v? 

5 Having no faik to ] Fair waa lormerly lined as a stih 

slanlive, in the sense of So, in The C'omcily of Lrroi*^ 

«« My decayed^/raV 
A sunny look of his would soon repair.” 

It appep from the corresponding rhyme, and llie Jingle in fh* 
present line, that the 'woti/ear wa^ pitmotinred in tlir lime pt 
Shakspeare as if it were written/fre. It w still m iiniiifiiiiicci! hi 
W arwickshire, and by the vulgar in freliincl 

6 ^ tii^ ^ jgg y0^ q Borneo &ncl Jiiliet : 

«« the winds, 

** Who, nothing hurt withal, hkfi him In wrn.” 

BtibVth >* 
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But when Adonis liv’d, sun and sharp air 
Lurk’d like two thieves, to rob him of his fair : 

And therefore would he put his bonnet on. 

Under whose brim the gaudy sun would peep. 

The wind would blow it off, and, being gone, 

Hay with his locks then would Adonis weep: 
And straight in pity of his tender years. 

They both would strive who first should dry his 
tears. 

To see his face, the lion walk’d along 

Behind some hedge, because he would notfear him®; 

To recreate himself when he hath sung, 

The tyger would be tame and gently hear him ; 

If he had spoke the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never fright the silly lamb that day. 

When he beheld his shadow in the brook. 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills ; 

When he was by, the birds such pleasure took. 

That some would sing, some other in their bills 
Would bring him mulberries, and ripe-red cherries; 
He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 

But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted boar \ 
Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave. 
Ne’er saw the beauteous livery that he wore ; 
Witness the entertainment that he gave: 

f Play with his locks So the quarto 1593, and the 
copy of 1596. That of 1600 has — lakes. Malone. 

8 — because he would not jfar him ;] Because he would not 
terrify him. So, in King Henry VI. P.irt II. : 

“ For Warwick ruus a bug thatjear'd us all.” Malone. 

9 — when he hath sung, 

The TtGEK woo LB BE TAME,] So, in Othello : 

“ She would sing the savageness out of a hear," Steevens. 
‘ — urchin-snout^ boar,] An urtAin is a hedgdiog. Malone. 
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If he did see his< face, why then I kjimi , 

He thought to kiss him, andheih klllVi him Mik 

Tis true, ’tis true ; thus was Adonis slain : 

He ran upon the boar vidtli his sharp spi.ir, 

Who did not^ whet his teeth at him again. 

But by a kiss thought to persuade him th^ re ; 

And nuzzling in his flank, the Icndng s\Aiu> 
Sheath’d, unaware, the tusk in his soft groin 


® He to luss luoi, ainl Ijailt koi d khn I fini- 

ceit of the boafs haune lalled Vdopis In n he 

aeaiit only to kiss him, is iomid in tho tIOtli hbibniii of thu) 
critus, but there uas no translation oil ti at piu t ri o ii i ill tti > 
time* So also, in a Latin poem Ik Aihmi ub \po^ It Hitro|)bi, 
by Antonias Sebastianiis Mintunius : 

»«— iteram alque jioo iteuim* 

Formosmn lumcj liven em imm ham! loliii 
Meis (liripcne Ms cupnhnihiis ; 

Verum dam specimen mh ns vicho, 

(Justus impafienstenella dabat 
Noda kmimi inollibos 7eph\ ns) 

Jn^em me mne^um idmloiapd 
Milk sum Id dukla kmt tapm , 

Atqueme impullt ingens indomitus. 

Milton lucJ, perhaps, our poet in his fhoui^his, wh n wioff 
his verses on the death of his niece, in IbliL (thr ml d und i 
of Ills sister Anne Philips,) in iHiirh \m hnd tin ^ iua f » »fii f if 
0, hurest iow*r~-« 

X ^ y « 

*' Summer’s chief honour, il thou liads! outd i ft il 
** Bleak winters loiT^ that mmle thy bltHsoin tfij , 

“ For lie, being anmrous on tliul lovely dyi 
That M thy cheek envermeil, iiwui^hi iu ih\. 

But fdU% alas, mi then bewail d his faial bliss 

If \i MSI 

3 WhOBmnol--] Thus the quarto Lm The ahiNiii nl 
15S6reads---‘‘WiiiOTOWnot;^’ which was followed rii all the 
subsequent copks* Malone, 

4 — the loving swine 

Sheath’d, unaware, the tmk in Ms soil fiuom ] ho, iti 11ie 
Sheepheard’s Semg of Venus and Adonis, 16CKI : 

On the ground he lay, 

” Blood had left his cheeke ; 
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Had I been tooth’d like him, I must confess, 

With kissing him I should have kill’d him first ; 

But he is dead, and never did he bless 
My youth with his \ the more am I accurst. 

With this she falleth in the place she stood, 

And stains her face with his congealed blood. 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold ; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale, 

As if they heard the woeful words she told : 

She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes. 

Where lo! two lamps, burnt out, in darkness 
lies® : 


Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect ; 


For an orped smine 
Hnui him in llie oyne ; 

Deadly wound liis death did biing : 

** Which when Venus found, 

She fell in aswound. 

And, awakte, her hands did wring,” Malonf* 

^ My YOUTH with his ;] Thus the quarto 1593, and the copy 
oi 1596. The edition of 1636, and the modern copies, read — 
** hfy mouth ; ” which cannot be right, for Adonis had granted 
her a hs^. 

He with her plenty piess'd, she faint with dearth, 

(Then bps togeike? gkw*d) fell to the earth.” 

M'VLONE. 

^ TWO LAMPS, burnt out, in darkness lies ] The same want 
of grammar is dlscoYeiable m Cymbcline: 

" His steeds to water at those hp 7 ings 
(In chalic'd flowh’s that UesT Silkvlns. 

So, also, III King Richard IL : 

— -there lies 

Ttm kinsmen digged their graves with weeping eyes.” 

This inaccuracy may be found in eveiy page of our aullioFs 
works, as well as in those of many of his contemporaries and pre- 
decessors. In a very few places' either the metre or the rhymes 
render it in curable. ^Maloot. 

6 
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Their virtue lost, wherein they late e\c t li d 
And every beauty robb’d of hit effes’t : 

Wonder of time, quoth she, this is '•pitt* , 
That, youbeing dead, the daj should 3 c! ijt light. 

Since thou art dead,Io! heu' I inophi s\, 

Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend : 

It shall be waited on with jealous), 

Find sweet beginning, but unsa^oui) uitl , 

Ne’er settled equally, but high or low , 

That all love’s pleasure shall not maUl> his uoe. 

It shall he fickle, false, and full of fraud ; 

Bud and be blasted in a bieathing>nbik : 

The bottom poison, and the top o'er-stiaw'd ' 

With sweets, that shall the truest sight iu guile * 
The strongest body shall it make most « t ak ; 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fofd tospeak 

7 — this IS MY spite,] Tim is done imrjHiMh lo u\ iiml 

distress me, Malonb» 

® Ne'er settled equally, but uua(, or i m 1 i i M«U 

suramer Night s Drtam : 

** The course of true love never did run Hinontli, kc, 

0 cross ! too hgh to be enthrall d mint, k( Si n \ i w s 
For— to highor low,’ the ruidmt^ of Che i iriitsi jn< s, the 
edition of 1600 Ims— /an high or hm , * but flie ulutMliu 
particle IS necessary to the sense Our tiullior imliHl 
havewnlten— ** totookgh or low/* Ic* but the urst would 
not admit it. Malonf. 

Buo and be blasted—] For tins, which w the re uliiu^ of llu 
origma! copy of Iij9% and that of 1596, the rdiliim of il>l'Kllus 
— And mall be blasted; " which has been followed «! iili tin 
subsequent copies. Maconb. 

I — o’er-pRAw’»:] So the oH copy, and such perliaps mw 
the pronunciation of in our autlior s lime 1 hroogh* 

out this poem, however, u in The Fairy Queen of Spenar, the 
termination of words is frequently changed in the onpiml eflilicui 
for the sake of ihyroe. Mauohe, 

To Pirate frequently occurs m our imnsktion of the hi riptHw s 

ioimrii. 

, * So the quarto im, and ItSwo. 

lo96. in the copy of 1600, and the mwem cdiiiow, w« fiavt--^ 
the sharpe$i sight/’ Malokjd. 

5 
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It shall be sparing, and too full of riot. 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures* ; 

The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures : 
It shall be raging-mad, and silly-mild. 

Make the young old, the old become a child. 

It shall suspect, where is no cause of fear ; 

It shall not fear, where it should most mistrust; 

It shall be merciful, and too severe. 

And most deceiving, when it seems most just ; 
Perverse it shall be, where it shews most toward^; 
Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 

It shall be cause of war ®, and dire events. 

And set dissention ’twixt the son and sire ; 

Subject and servile to all discontents. 

As dry combustions matter is to fire ; 

Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy, 
They that love best, their loves ^ shall not enjoy. 


% — anil tcdcli the fool to speak ] Pei haps oui poet had heie 
ill his thoughts the Cymon and Iphigeuia of Boccace- I have not 
seen, imleed, any eai her translation of that story than that pub- 
lishidin 1620; but it is mtam seveial of Boccace s stones had 
appeaud in Ijuglisli befme Maloni • 

4 to tie id the mi vsoels ,] To dance. See vol. va, p S5, 
Tke^mmu^eh i \iiy stately dance, and therefore pecu- 
liarly suited to ciders, if they engaged at all m such kind of 
irausemeni h! vloni 

5 ^whuc It SHOWS most towaid,] bo the eailiest copy, 
Tlie modem editions, attei that of 1600, leid— “ A>vhere it 

kc . Milohf. 

It shall he cause of v^ai, fkc] Seveial of the elects here 
pieclicted of la Timon of Athens arc asenbed to ^old. 

bik even's. 

7 -- their Lovrs-—] Foi this, which is the leading of the 
first (opy, the edition ot ibOO, and tho^-e subsequent, 

* Malonf 

VOi . XX • C* 
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By this the boy that by her side lay kill’d, 

Was melted like a vapour from her sight, 

And in his blood, that on the ground lay spill’d, 

A purple flower sprung up, checquer’d with white ; 
Resembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood . 

She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath ; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dwell, 

Since he himself is reft from her by death : 

She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 

Poor flower, quoth she, this was thy father’s guise, 
(Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire,) 

For every little grief to wet his eyes : 

To grow unto himself was his desire, 

And so ’tis thine ; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast, as in his blood. 

Here was thy father’s bed, here in my breast" ; 
Thou art the next of blood, and ’tis thy right : 

® Was MEtTiD like a vapouj! — S o, in Macbeth : 

“ — — - and what seem’d corporal, melted 
“ Like 5reni/i into the wand.” Stekvens. 

Again, in The Tempest : 

“ These oar actors, 

“ As I foretod you, were all spirits, and 
“ Are melted into air, into thin air.” MAtom , 

9 — here in my breast;] ” Here is my breast,” edit. 

Mm.onl. 

As Venus sticks the flower to which Adonis is turned, in her 
bosom, 1 think we must read against all the copies, ami with much 
more elegance : 

“ Here was thy father’s bed, here hi ray breast ; " 
for it was her breast which she would insinuate to have heeu 
Adonis’ bed. The dose of the preceding stanai partly warrants 
this change : 
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Lo ! in thi*> hollow cradle take thy rest, 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night ; 
There shall not be one minute in an hour, 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love’s ilower. 

Thus weary of the world, away she hies. 

And yokes her silver doves ; by whose swift aid, 
Their mistress mounted through the empty skies 
In her light chariot quickly is convey’d ; 

Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself and not be seen h 


« — — but know it is as good 
“ To wither in my breast, as in his blood ; ” 
as the succeeding lines in this KStanza likewise do : 

“ Lo ! in this hollow cradle take thy rest.” Thi ob\ld. 

Sim e my former edition was published, I have procured the 
original and very valuable copy of 1593, which confirms Theobald’s 
ingenious conjecture, for it reads, as he supposes ; 

l^iere m my breast.” Malone* 

This poem is rcreivecl as one of Shakspeare’s undisputed per- 
formances, — a circumstance which recommends it to the notice it 
might otherwise have escaped. 

Tiierc are some excellencies which are less graceful than even 
their opposite defects ; there are some virtues, which being 
merely constitutional, are entitled to very small degrees of praise. 
Our poet might design his Adonis to engage our esteem, and yet 
the slnggisii coldness of his disposition is as ofiensive as the im- 
petuous forvrai’dncsss of his wanton mistress. To exhibit a young 
man insensible to the caresses of transcendent beauty, is to de- 
scribe a being loo rarely seen to be acknowledged as a natural 
character, and when seen, of too little value to deserve such 
toil of representation. No eulogiums are due to Shakspeareks hero 
on the score of mental chastity, for he does not pretend to have 
siibduecl his desires to his moral obligations. He strives, indeed, 
with Plutoiiiek absurdity, to draw that line which wms never drawn, 
to make that distinction which never can be made, to separate 
the purer from the grosser part of love, assigning limits, and 
ascribing bounds to each, and calling them by difierent names ; 
but if we take his own word, he will be found at last only to 
prefer one gratification to another, the sports of the field to the 
enjoyment of immortal charms* The reader will easily confess 
that no gieiit respect is clue to the judgment of such a would-be 
Herfiiles, wiih such a choice before him*— In shorf^ Ihc story cjf 
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Joseph and the wife of Potipbar is the more interesting ot the 
two ; for the passions of the former are repressed by conscious 
rectitude of mind, and obedience to the highest laws The present 
narrative only includes the disappointment of an eager femak^ 
and the death of an unsusceptible boy. The deit}» from her 
language^ should seem to have been educated in the school of 
IVIessalina; the yoiilh^^from his backwardness, might lie siispecled 
of having felt the discipline of a Turkish seraglio. 

It is not indeed very clear wdiethcr Shakspeare meant on this 
occasion, wdth Le Brun, to recommend continence as a virtue, 
or to try his hand with Aretine on a licentious canvas. If our 
poet had any moral design in view, he has been unlbrtunute in 
his conduct of it. The shield which lie lifts in dtdenre oi 
chastity, is wrought with such meretiicious iraageiy, as cMniiof 
fail to counterpoise a moral purpose. — Shakspeare, howewer, was 
IK) unskilful mjthologist, and must have known that Ailonis was 
the offspring of Cynaras and Myrrha. His judgniPiif therefore 
would have prevented him from raising an example of continence 
out of the produce of an incestuous bed.- — Considering this piece 
only in the light o( a Jeu d'esprU, written witliout peculiar ten- 
dency, we shall even then be sorry that our autlior was unwilling 
to leave the character of his hero as he found it ; for the common 
and more pleasing fable assures us, that 

when bright ^^enus yielded up her c Inarms, 

The blest Adonis languish'd in her arms.’' 

We should therefore have been better pleased to haw seen him 
in the situation of Ascanius : 

• cum gtemio fotum dea tollit in altos 

Idaliae lucos, ubi mollis amaracus ilium 
Floribus et muita aspirans complectitur iimbni ; 
than in the very act of repugnance to female tiui'iptalion, stdt** 
denial being rarely founci in the catalogue of Pagan virfmes. 

If we eocpiire into the poetical merit of this performance, it will 
do no honour to the reputation of its author. The great id * 
lence of Shakspeare is to be sought in dramatifk dialogiie, i‘\- 
pressing his intimate acquaintance with every passion that soot !k‘s 
or ravages, exalts or cletees the human mind, Dialogm* is a 
form of composition which has been known to quicken \mm the 
genius of those who In mere uninterrupted narrative have siiiil 
to a level with the multitude of common writers. The sinallcr 
pieces of (Hway and Rowe have added nothing to their famia 
Let it be remernbered too, that a contemjwmry autlior. Dr. 
Gabriel Harvey, points out the Venus and Adonis as a {iivoiirite 
only witluAc tjoung, while reaclers best owed tlicdr atten- 

tion on the Rape of Lucrece. Here I cannot hdp observing that 
the poetry of the Roman legend is no Jc^t superior to tlial of ilw 
mythological story. A tale which Ovhl lias compkicly anci alicct-* 
ingly told in about one hundred and forty verses, our aiitliiir iiii^ 
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coldly and imperfectly spun out into near two thousand. The 
attention therefore of these gra*ver personages must have been 
engaged by the moral tendency of the piece, latber than by 
the force of style in which it is related. Steefens. 

This first essay of Shakspeare’s Muse does not appear to me by 
any means so void of poetical merit as it has been represented ; 
and I may, io support of my opinion, quote the w^ords of that elegant 
poet Mr. Fenton, who in his notes on Waller, after quoting some 
lines from Ovid on this subject, observes that the passion of 
'^’'cnus for Adonis, is likewise described with great delicacy by 
Bion, and our admirable Shakspeare, in language onhj hiferlor 
to the finest writers of' antiquity In what high estimation it 
was held in our author’s life-time, may be collected from what has 
been already observed in the preliminary remark, and from the 
circumstances mentioned in a note which the reader will find at 
the end of The Rape ol Lucrece. 

Gabriel Harvey’s words, as quoted by Mr. Steevens in a note on 
Hamlet, (not that the judgment of one who thought that English 
verses ought to be constructed according to the rules of Latin 
prosody, is of much value,) are these. The younger sort tale 
much delight in Shukspeare’vS Venus and Adonis : but his Lucrece, 
and his tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark^ have it in them to 
please the wiser sort.” 

To the other eulogiums on this piece may be added the con- 
cluding lines of a poem entitled Mirrha the Mother of Adonis; 
or Lustes Froclegies, by William Barksted, 1607 : 

But stay, my Muse, in thine own confines keep, 

And wage not warre with so deere-lov’d a neighbor ; 

But having sung thy day-song, rest and sleep ; 

Preserve thy small fame, and his greater favor. 

His song was worthie merit ; Shakespeare, tree 
** Sung the faire blossome, thou the wither’d tree ; 

Laurel is due to him ; his art and wit 
Hath purchased it ; Cyprus thy brows will fit.” 

"Wil! you read Virgil ? ” says Carew in his Dissertation on 
The e'^cellencie of the English longue, (published by Camden in 
his Remaines, 1614,) “take the earl of Surrey;” [he means 
Surrey’s translation of the second and fourth iEneid.] “ Catullus? 
Shakespeare, and Marlowe’s fragment.” 

In A Remembrance of some English poets, at the end of 
The Complaints of Poetry, by Richard Barnefield, 1598, the 
autliour, after praising some other writers, thus speaks of our poet: 
“ And Hhakespeare, thou, whose honey-flowing vaine 
“ (Pleasing the world) thy praises doth containe ; 

Whom Vemis and whose Lucrece, sweet and chaste. 
Thy name in fame’s immortal booke have placte ; 

“ live ever you, at least in fame live ever ! 

“ Well may the body die, but fame die never.” 
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To tliese testimonies I may add that of Edward Phillips, and 
perhaps that of Milton, his uncle; for it is highly pio!)ahle that 
the eulogiLim on ShaLspeare, given in the Thtatiura PoetariiiBjj 
1674, was either wiitten or revised by our great epick poet» In 
Phillips’s account of the modem poets our aiitlior K thus de- 
scribed ; 

» William Shakspearc, the glory of the Eiiglidi stiigia 
whose nativity at Stratford upon Avon in the highest hooom 
that town can boast of. From an actor of tragedies ami eomtilicH , 
lie became vl maker ; and such a maker, that though '^onie otlur*- 
may perhaps preserve a more exact (h\onim uikI , espe- 

cially in tragedy, never any express’d a more lofty ami tragick 
height, never any represeotecl nature more pure]) fo tlu* life ; 
and where the polishments oi art are most wanting, (as perhaps 
his learning was no! exUaordinaiy,) he plea'^eth willi ii itileun 
wild and native elegance ; and in «?/ isis writings luitli an iiiivylgur 
style, as well as in his Venus and Adonis, Id.i liape of Liicrt'oe, 
and other various poems, as in his dramaticksd’ 

Let us, howwer, view these poem.s, uninduenceci by any ruiflio- 
rity.— To form a right jmlgment of any ■work, v.v should tale info 
our consideration the means by which it was execntiil, and the 
contemporary performances of others. The smaller piwt*s til 
Otway and Rowe add nothing to the reputation which they have 
acquired by their dramatick works, because pns eding writers h.iti 
already produced happier compositions; and beraii <0 there wui 
many poets, during the period in wltieh Ibme aiifl Otway e\hi-* 
bited their plays, wdio produced better poetr), not of flu* drama- 
tick kind, than theirs; but, if we except Hpenser, what poit of 
Shakspeare’s age produced poems of equal, or nearly ex- 

cellence to those before us? Did Turberville'^ Difi Ctoldiiig! 
Did Phaer? Did Grant? Did Googe? Did C/liurehMinl ? Dei 
Fleming? Did Fraunce? Did Whetstone? Did Gascoii/ne? Du! 
Sidney? Did Marlow^e, Nashe, Kyd, liarritigtori, Lilly, Peele, 
Greene, Watson, Breton, Ghapraun, Diinieli Draytoni 
dleton or Jonson? Sackville’s Induction k the only small piece of 
that age, that I recollect, which can stand in compililhm with 
them. If Marlowe had lived to finish hk Hero anil LraiidiT, ol 
which he wrote only the first two SesEuuk, he loo perhaps niiglu 
have contested the palm with Shakspeare. 

Concerning the length of these pieces, which i% I think, justly 
objected to, I shall at present only observe, that it was the fashioii 
of the day to write^a grpt number of verses tw a very sligiiS suIh 
ject, and our poet in this as in many other instances uclapted liiiii- 
self to the taste of hk own age. 

It appears to mein the highest degree improbable tluif bliak- 
speare had any moral vim in writing this poem; ShiikHpearis 
who, (as Dr. Johnson has justly observed,) gencriilly ” wicriiierH 
virtue to ccmveniciKc, and is so much more curefiii to plrasc tliaii 
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lo iiistriictj that lie seems to write without any moral purpose ; 
—-who “ carries his persons inclifi'ercntly through right and wrong, 
and at tlie close dismisses them without further lare^ and leaves 
their examples to operate by chance.” As little probable is it,, 
in my apprebensioiij that he departed on any settled principles 
from the mythological story of Venus and Adonis. As ’iveli might 
we suppose, that in the construction of his plays he deliberately 
deviated from the rules of Aristotle, (of which after the publica- 
catioii of Sir Philip Sidney’s Treatise he could not be ignorant,) 
with a view to produce a more animated and noble exhibition than 
Aristotle or liis followers ever knew. His method of proceeding 
was, I apprehend, exactly similar in both cases ; and he no more 
deviated from the classical representation on any formed and 
digested plan, in the one case, than he neglected the unities in 
the other. He merely (as 1 conceive,) in the present instance, as 
in many others, followed the story as he found it already treated 
by preceding English writers; for I am persuaded that the Sheep- 
lieard’vS Song of Venus and Adonis, by Henry Constable, preceded 
the poem before us. Of this, it may be said, no proof has 
been produced ; and certainly I am at present unfurnished with 
the means of establishing this fact, though I have myself no doubts 
upon the su!)j ect. But Marlowe, who indisputably wrote before 
Hhakspeare, had in like manner represented Adonis as insen- 
sible to the caresses of transcendent beauty/* In his Hero and 
Leiinder he thus describes the lady’s dress : 

The outside of her garments were of lawne ; 

** The lining purple silke, with guilt stars drawne ; 

Her 'wide sleeves greeuc, and border’d with a grove, 
Where ¥enm hi her naked glort/ d7^ove 
** To pleme the carelcsse and disdainjld eyes 
a Of proud Jdonis\ that before her lies/* 

Hee also a pamphlet entitled Never too Late, by Robert Ch*een, 
A. M. 1590, in which the following madrigal is introduced: 
Sweet Adon^ dar’st not glance thine eye 
( X'qs€ 7 es Tons, 7non bcl (mij P) 

Upon thy Venus that must die ? 

Je %miis en prk\ pitty me ; 

N'osercs vom^ man mou bef^ 

N'oseres mou be! amy? 

See, how md thy Venus lies, 

{N'oseres vous^ man hel amif^) 


* — with guilt stars ouawnl:] By dmmnc I suppose the 
poet means, that stars were here and th’ere mkrspenea. So, in 
Kind- Hailes I }reauH\ a pamphlet written in 1502: his hiKse 

pain’d milh yellow, dmxm out with hltwA Malone, 
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Love in liaiL and tears in cj/u ; 

Je vom enprie^ pitty me. 

N'oseres vom^ man W, ^non bd^ 

N'oseres wns^ mon bel mnp ? 
y y X 

All tliy beauties sting my beait ; 

{N^oseres muSf mon bc4 amy^) 

I mast die tbrough Cupid’s dart ; 

Je mus enprk, pitty me, 

N'oseres mus^ mon bel, monbcL 

N'oseres mus, mon bel amp? ” 

I have not been able to ascertain ^"vbo it was that Inst « i\i so 
extraordinary a turn to this celebrated fable^ but I^Mispecf il to 
have proceeded from some of the Italian poets. Tile laK Mi, 
IVartOii, whom 1 consulted on this subject, was not more ^^uccisstul 
than myself in investigating this point 
The poem already quoted, which i imagine was wniten by 
Hemy Constable, being only found in a very scaice iiuscdi uiy, 
entitled Englanchs Helicon, quarto 1600, I sluill siihpjin if, 
Henry Constable was the author of some sonnets prelixul to Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesk% and is ** wmlluly jouiul (sa^^s 
A. Wood,) with Sir Edward Dyer,” some oi whose uincs .iie 
preserved in the Paradise of Damtic Devises, L1MI —Const il tie 
likewise wrote some sonnets printed in loDls and suine ol hK 
verses are cited in a miscellaneous collect Kin entitled hiiglmds 
Panmsus, 1600. He was of St. John*s CMilegr, in C antluiflgr, 
and took the degree of bachelor of arts in IJTO. Edmumt Ihdiou 
in his Hypercritica, (which appears to have been writleii nfu i llu 
year 161^ 2 tnd lemained in manuscript till when it wiis 

printed by Hal! at the end of Triveti Annates,) has taU n u \u u 
of some of our old English poets, and classes C’oiistabie with 
Gascoigne, Dyer, Warner, and Thomas Sackville, isul of Doisef 
Noble Heniy Constable (says hej wm ii great raastir <ii 
English tongue, nor had any gentlemun of our mition a WiMc 
pure, quick, or higher delivery of concellj witness among all 
other, that sonnet oi hh before his majesty's Le|Mnl«. I have 
not seen much of Sir Edward’s Dyefs Poetry. Among the k sser 
latepoets^George Gascoigne’s warts maybeewdurecl Ikif the ImM 
of those times, (if Albion’s England be not preferred,) is 11'ie 
rour of Magistrates, and in that Mirrour, Sackville’s liHlmiion.” 

The first eight lines^of each stanza of the follciwhig fioeni iniglit 
rather perhaps to be printed in four^as the rhymes are In the p« nt 
mode not so obvious ; but I have followed lite iirraiigciiiciit of tla 
old copy, which probably was made by the author, Malom * 
The miscellany from which the following song mm extnictetl is 
no longer so scarce m when Mr, Malone described il as nm iu !t 
has within these few yearn been reprinted. Yet as no ilh&lraltcm 
of our author’s paein^ I have not thought I wasjift tilled in kiuch- 
mg It from its place. Boswell. 
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THE SliEEPHEARD’S SONG 

OF 

VENUS xiND xiDONIS. 


VENUS faire did ride, 

sillier doiies they drew her. 

By tie pleasant lawnds, 

ere the snnne did rise : 

Vestaes beautie lich 

open’d wide to view her ; 

I^hilomel records 

pleasing harmonics, 

Euerybird of spring 
Cheerfully did sing, 

Paphos’ goddessc they sahite ; 
Now loues queen e so faire 
Ibid of mirth no care. 

For her sonne had made her mute. 
In her brejist so tender 
He a shaft did enter, 

When her eyes beheld a boy ; 
Adonis was he named, 

By his mother shamed. 

Yet he now is Venus* joy. 

Him alone she met, 

ready bound for hunting ; 

Him she kindly greets, 

and his journey stayes ; 

Him she seekes to kisse, 

no deuises wanting ; 

Him her eyes still wooe, 

him her tongue still prayes, 

He with blushing red, 
ilangeth downe the head, 

Not a Ivisse can he uftord ; 

His face is turn'd away, 

Silence say’d her 

Still she woo*d him for a word. 
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SpialCj shcesaid, thou finest^ 

Beaiitie thou impaiust , 

See mee, I am p ile ^nd \\ an 
Loners all adoie mee, 

I foi loue imploie thee , 

Chnstali teaies \uth th it donut i lo 

Him heciewith shcetored 

To come sit donne b) Iri ^ 

Shec Ins necke embr icdt, 
gazing in his fact 
Hee, like onetranstoim d, 

sill d no lookc to eyi lu r 
Eatiy litmbe did noot him, 
giouing m th it pi uc, 

Lath bird with i dittit, 

Flayed him foi pitty, 

In bdulfe of beauties c|uii!!t , 

W aters ge n tie m ui moiir 
Ciaved him tolcmc hti. 

Yet no liking could hi sum 
Boy, shee say d, looke on mte, 

Still I gaze vpon thtc ; 

Speake, I pray tlK{%iny diliglil 
Cold!? Iiec reply d. 

And HI bictb deny d 

lo bestow on her a sight, 

I am now too young 

to be wonne ?>y beaut) , 

Tendc i are my yeeres ; 

I am yet a bud ^ 

Fayre thou ait, shet said , 
then it IS thydutie, 

Wert thou but a blossome, 
to etect my good. 

Every beauteous flower 
Boastetb in my power, 

Byrds and beasts my kwes iff«t , 
Mirrha, thy fame mother. 

Most of any othei. 

Did my lonely bests respect. 

Be with me delighted, 

Thou shaft be requited, 

Every Nimph on thee shall lend ; 
All the Gods shall loue thee, 

Man shall not reproue th«e, 

Loue himself e shall be thy freend 
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Wend tliee fiorn mee, Venns^ 

I am not disposed | 
ilioii wi ingest mee too hard , 
pie-thee^ let me goe . 

Fie ! what a pame it is 

thos to be enclosed ^ 

If lone begin with laboui, 

It will end in woe. 

Kisse race, I will ieaae , — • 
lieeie, a kisse leceiue , — 

A short kiss I doe it iind : 

W lit thou leaue me so ^ 

Yet thou shalt not goe ; 

Bieathe once more thy balmie wind 
It smell eth of the Mirh-tree, 

That to the world did bung thee ; 

Neiier was perfume so sweet. 

When she had thus spoken, 
bhe gave him a token. 

And tlieyi naked bosoms meet 

Now, hee sayd, let’s goe ; 

haike, the hounds are ciying; 
Giieslie boare is yp, 

huntsmen follow fast. 

At the name of boare 

Venus seemed dying : 
Deadly-coloured pale 
roses oner cast. 

Speak e, sayd shee, no raoie 
Ot following the boaie, 

1 hou unfit for such a chase . 

Com sc the feariull haie, 

Vtnson doe not spare, 

If thou wilt yeeld Venus grace. 

Shun the boare, I pi ay thee, 

Disc I still Will stay thee , 

Herein he vow’d to please her mmde 
Then her armes enlaiged. 

Loth slice liiin discharged , 

Foith he went as switt as winde 

ThtUs Fhetbus’ steedes 

in the west retained ; 

Hunting sport was past, 

I^oue her lout did seeke - 
Sight of hinri too soone 

gentle Queene shee gained , 

On the gioimd he lay, 

blood had left cheeke * 
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For an oi*ped swine 
Smit Mm in the groyne ; 

Deadly wound his death did bung ; 
Which when Venus found, 

Shee fell in a swound, 

And, awakte, her hands did wilng. 
Nimphsand Saf ires skipping 
Came together tripping ; 

Ecclio euery cry cxprcst : 

Venus by her ]xiwer 
Turn’d him to a flower. 

Which she weareth in her creast ^ . 

li c 


* in her cebvst*] I suspect this is a misprint, and tlial tin 
poet wiote hremt. 

The word orped, which occurs in this stanza, and of wIih Ii I 
know not the derivation, k used Golding, fas aii anonymous 
writer has observed,) in his translation of Ovid’s i\It tainorplioses, 
1587,b.viil: 

<< ^ Yet should this hand of mine, 

‘‘Even maugre dame Diana’s Imit, fonfouriil this mptd 
swine/* 

Agcun, in the thirteenth book : 

«« the orped giant Polypheme.” 

Tenibilm Polyphcmum. 

Again, in A Herrings Tale : containing a poetical fu tiim of di- 
verse matters worthy the readings quarto, io98 : 

** Straight as two launces coucht by orpa! li nights at rest 

Gower uses the word in like manner in his Confessio Amantis, 
fol22;^ 

** That thei woll gette of their accord 
** Some orped knight to sk thh lord/* 

So also Gawin Douglas in his translation of Virgil, x , : 

** And how orpit and proudly rnschis he 

** Amid the Trojanis by favour of Mars, quod sclie/* 

— Turniisque femtur 

Per medios insignis tmoiumUmqmhttlmi^> 

Matte roat 

Orped seems to have signified, proud, mellmg^ and to hiive in- 
cluded largeness ^ofake, as well as haughtiness and fierceness of 
demeanour. Skinner Idly enou|?h conjectures that it is de lived 
from oripeatt, Pr. leaf-brass, or tinsel ; In conseqiience of whkii in 
Cole’s and Kersey’s Dictionaries the word has been absurilly in- 
terpreted ^Ued. Malohe. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRY WRIOTHESLY, 

I or SOOTH dMPTON, A\D BARON OF flCJiriLLD. 

THE love I dedicate to your lordbhip is with- 
out end ; whereof this pamphlet, without beginning, 
is but a superfluous moiety \ The warrant I have 
of your honourable disposition, not the worth of my 
untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance. 
What I have done is yours ; what I have to do is 
yours; being part in all I have, devoted yours. 
Were my worth greater, my duty would shew 
greater; mean time, as it is, it is bound to your lord- 
ship, to whom I wish longlife, still lengthened with 
happiness. 

Your lordship’s in ail duty, 

WlLI.TAM SlIAKSPEAEE. 

’ — a superfluous moiei y ] Moiety m om author’s time did 
not always signify half ; it was sometimes used indefinitely tor a 
poilwn 01 pa>l. Het vol. x. p. h, n. 4 <. Maeonp. 
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Lucius Taiiquiistius (for hih excessive pride sur- 
named Superbus) after he had caused his oivn fa-- 
thei -in-law, Servius Tullius, to be cmelly murdered, 
and, contrary to the Roman laws and ciistom», not 
requiring or staying for the people’s suffrage i, had 
possessed himself of the kingdom; went, accom- 
panied with his sons and other noblemen of Rome, 
to besiege Ardea. During which siege, the prin- 
cipal men of the army meeting one evening at the 
tent of Sextus Tarquinius, the king’s son, in their 
discourses after supper every one commended the 
virtues of his own vale, among whom, Collatmus 
extolled the incomparable chastity of his wife Lu- 
cretia. In that pleasant humour they all posted to 
Rome ; and intending, by their secret and sudden 
arrival, to make trial of that which every one had 
before avouched, only Collatinus finds his wife 
(though it were late in the night) spinning amongst 
her maids; the other ladies were all found dancing 
and revelling, or in several disports. Whereupon 
the noblemen yielded Collatinus the victory, and 
his wife the fame. At that time Sextus Tarquinius 
being inflamed with Lucrece’ beauty, yet smother- 

^ This aigiiroent appears to have been written by Shakspeare,, 
being prefixed to the ouginal edition of 1 694? and is a cuiio&ity, 
%ln% and the two dedications to the earl of Southampton, being 
the only prose compositions of oui poet (not m a duimatick 
foim) mm remaining 

To the edition of 1616, and that panted by Lintot in 1710, a 
shorter argument is likewise prefixed, undei the name of Con- 
tents , viluch not being the pioduction of out author, nor throw- 
mg any light on the poem, is now omitted Maloni* . 
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ing his passions for the present, departed with the 
rest back to the camp; from whence he shortly 
after privily withdrew himself, and was (according 
to his estate) royally entertained and lodged by 
Lucrece at Collatium. The same night, he 
treacherously stealeth into her chamber, \dolently 
ravished her, and early in the morning speedeth 
away. Lucrece, in this lamentable plight, hastily 
dispatcheth messengers, one to Rome for her father, 
another to the camp for Collatine. They came, 
the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, the other 
with Publius Valerius; and finding Lucrece at- 
tired in mourning habit, demanded the cause of 
her sorrow. She, first taking an oath of them for 
her revenge, revealed the actor, and whole manner 
of his dealing, and withal suddenly stabbed herself. 
Which done, w'ith one consent tlicy all vowcil to 
root out the whole hated family of the Tanpiins ; 
and bearing the dead body to Rome, Brutus ac- 
quainted the people with the doer and manner of 
the vile deed, with a bitter invective against the 
tyranny of the king : wherewith the people were 
so moved, that with one consent and a general ac- 
clamation the Tarquins w'ere all exiled, and the 
state government changed from kings to consuls. 
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or 

LUCRECE. 


From the besieg’d Ardea all in post ^ 

Borne by the trustless wings of false desire. 
Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman host. 

And to Collatium bears the lightless fire 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire. 

And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine’s fair love, Lucrece the chaste. 

* A book entitled The Ravishment of Lucrece,*' was entered 
on the Stationers* register, by Mr. Ilanison, sen. May 9, 1 594^9 
and the poem was iiist printed in quarto, in the same year. It was 
again published in scxto-decimo in 1598, 1600, and 1607. I have 
heard of editions of this piece likewise in 1596 and 1602, but I 
have not seen either of them. In 1616 another edition appeared, 
’which in the title-page is said to be ncxvlij ieiuBecl cihd e(nHcled» 
When this copy fiist came to my hands, it occuricd to me, that 
our author had pei imps an intention of revising and publishing all 
his works, (which his fellow-comedians in their preface to his 
plays seem to hint he would have done, if he had lived,) and that 
he began with this eaily production of his muse, but was pre- 
vented by death from completing his scheme ; for he died in the 
same year in which this coi reeled copy of Lucrece {as It is called) 
printed. But on an attentive examination of this edition, I 
have not the least doubt that the piece was revised by some other 
Imnd. It is so far from being correct, that it is ceitainly the most 
inaccurate and coirupt of all the ancient copies In some pas- 
sages emendations are attempied merely tor the sake ot harmony; 
in otheis, a word of an ancient cast is changed for one somewhat 
more modern ; but most of the alteiatioiis seem to have been 
made, because the reviser did not understand the poet’s meaning, 
and imagined he saw errours of the pressj, where in fact there were 

n 2 
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Haply that name of chaste imhap])ly set 
This baleless edge on his keen appetite; 

When Collatine unwisely did not let ' 

To praise the clear unmatched red and v hiie 
Which triiimplfcl in that skyof hK cVdighi ; 

Where mortal stars ^ as bilgdit as hi.'U\eii\ 
beauties, 

With pure aspects did Mm peeullai dutitN. 


none, 01 this the i^aki will fnd iuMriMttN ii» tht* uihi » oi the 
foliowing notes; for the ttn>* o’ t.i li liui in 
j>et floum. i ni*iv also aticl, th it Uet u j \ |v Aii« .ill fhi aHnk!ii 
editions have folhmed) «'ppiais mandt ah t«> hou iHinpiinlu! 
from the edition in if UT, liie inn4 inco’iu ? M) ill Uoo ihi* pu*- 
ceded, as being the most distant from the « sab ebn h 1 1 cie is 
reason to suppose was piibllslied under tin fiotluis inniudnte 
inspection. Had he utiduialen the task of and rornYt- 

ing anypart of his wmks, he uould oiuls hart* mask* hlYmii edi- 
tion, and n<3t a vtr) i?nuauratL’ it ism of if, ila I isi^> nl 

his improvements. 

The story on which this poem is fornirrl, is uLiIcmI liy Dion. 
Halicarnassensis, lih. iv. c. 72; by Livy, lib. i, f. ,77, oS { aialb\ 
Ovid, Fast. iib. ii, Diodorus Sienhis am! Ibo C hate abb 
related It. The histoiians dillcr in some mitiute p*»b« 

The Legend of Lucre tia is found in rhaurei. In lo7S was 
entered on the Stationeis’ hooks, “ J WA/ callvil The j^uttons 
complaint of Lucrece,*’ licensed to John Able j and hi I “Ob 
licensed to James llaberts, ** A ladlad of the dt all? of Lin nssia, * 
There was also a ballad of the legend of Lurrrre, priiHiHl iri i 77b. 
Some of these, Mr. Warton thinks, probuldy suggestisl iln\ sioiy 
to our author, ** Lncietia (he adds,} was the gniml example of 
conjugal fidelity throughout the gothicl ages/' 

Since the former edition, 1 have observed that Painter ii*is in- 
serted the story of Lucrece in the first volume of his Pulnre fjf 
Pleasure, !567» on which i make no doubt our author foniird 
Im poem. This story is likewbe told in Lydgiite’s Fall of Prim 
book iii eh. 5. Malokb. 

^ . all m POST,] So, in Painter’s Novel Let m fake our 

horse to prove wdiich of ourt* wives doth surmount, W!ieiTii|i|«iii 
they mode io Eome in pOhL*' hi a lo n i , 

^ did not lET'"— ] Did not fm benr. M a lo kf , 

4 Where mortal stars,] L e, eyes. Our author lias ilif 
same alksion in A Midsummer-NighPs Dream : 

« — — - who more engilds the nighty 
Than all yon firy ols and ci/cs of lighL* 
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For he the night before, in Tarquin’s tent, 
Unlock’d the treasure of his happy state ; 

What priceless wealth the heavens had him lent 
In the possession of his beauteous mate ; 
Reckoning his fortune at such high-proud rate. 
That kings might be espoused to more fame, 
But king nor peer to such a peerless dame 

O happiness enjoy’d but of a few ! 

And, if possess’d, as soon decay’d and done® 

As is the morning’s silver-melting dew ^ 

Against the golden splendour of the sun ! 

An expir’d date, cancel’d ere well begun ® : 


Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

At my poor house look to behold this night 
“ Earth 4 reading 6tars, that make dark heaven light/’ 

Malone. 

^ Reckoning ins fortune at such high-pkoub rate^ 

That kings might be espoused to more fame. 

But king nor fllh to such a peerless dame.] Thus the 
quarto 1591^ and three subsequent editions. The octavo 1616 
reads ; 

— — at ,50 high a rate,” 
and in the next line but one. 

But king nor prince to such a peerless damcT 

The alteration in the first line was probably made in conse- 
quence of the editor’s not being sufficiently conversant with Shak- 
speare^s compounded words ; (thus, in All’s Weil that Ends 
Well, we find /eig// -repented blames ; and In Twelfth-Night, high- 
fantastical ;) in the last, to avoid that jingle which the author 
seems to have considered as a beauty, or received as a fashion* 

Malone* 

6 ^ decay’d and done—] Doneh frecfuently used by 

our ancient writers in the sense ol So, in Venus and 

Adonis, p. 56 ; 

— « wmted, thaw’d, and dmie^ 

‘‘ As moimtain snow melts with the mid-day sun/’ 

Malonk. 

7 As IS the morning’s silver-raelting dew-—] llie octavo 
1616, and the modern editions, read corruptedly : 

As ij the morning silver-melting clew/’ Malone. 

An expir’d date, eancerd ere well foegim :] Thus the cfiiailci 
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Honour and beauty, in the owner’s arms, 

Are weakly fortre&s’d from a world of harms. 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 
The eyes of men without an orator ; 

What needeth then apology be made. 

To set forth that which is so singular ? 

Or why is Collatine the publisher 
Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish ears, because it is his own ' ? 


the editions of 159&, 1600, and 1607. That of lOlfJ umcK, 
appaiently for the sake of smootlu r rersififatioii : 

** A date espir'd, ami cancel’tl eie hvmm * 

Our author seems to have remembeied f omplainf of 

Rosamond^ 1592 j 

Thou must not thinke tfiv flowre f in aU^a}s florish. 

And that thy beaut ij wdt be sti!! adoiir’cl, 

But that those rayes whicli all these flames do noiirisli^ 
Canceled with time, will have tlitir duic a/iw V/T 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyic : 

Diana*s temple is not distant far, 

** Where you may 'bide until! your ikii i tpheJ* M 
So, in Romeo and Juliet ; 

*» and expi) e the term 

** Of a despised life/' Si hvvFm, 

^ Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 
The eyes of men without an oiatorfj So, Daniel, in Im 
Rosamond, 150 1 * 

« whose power doth move the IiIikmI 

More than the words or wisdom of the wise.** 

Again, in The Martial Maid, by B* anti Fletcher ; 
silent orators, to move beyond 
The honey-tongued rhetorician/* 8 teb v«vs. 
t — vfiy ig Collatine the publhher 
Of that rich Jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish baks, became it k his owm ?] Thiw the old 
copy. The modern editions read : 

From thievish e^rm — Mhtmn. 

The conduct of Lucretia*s husband is here mmie to resemljlo 
that of Posihumus in Cvmbeline. The present senlimem occurs 
likewise iri Much Ado About Nothing; **-*Th€ lai Iraiiisgrcv 
sion of a school-boy ; who being over-joyed with findliig a birfi\ 
Mt, shows it his companion^ and he steeds it/* St«af »si». 
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Perchance his boast of Lucrece’ sovereignty 
Suggested this proud issue of a king^ ; 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be : 
Perchance that envy of so rich a thing, 

Braving compare, disdainfully did sting 
His high-pitch’d thoughts, that meaner men 
should vaunt 

That golden hap which their superiors want. 

But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-too-timeless speed, if none of those : 

His honour, his affairs, his friends, his state. 
Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver glows 
O rash-false heat, wrapt in I'epentant cold % 

Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne’er grows old ® ! 


^ SuGGESTEB thiS proud issue of a king ;] Sug^esiedi I tbinlf, 
here means kmpUxi, prompted^ insfigated. So, in K, Richard IL ; 
What Eve, what serpent, hath suggeUed thee, 

To make a second fall of cursed man?*' 

Again, in Love’s Labour’s Lost i 

** These heavenly eyes that look into these faults, 

** Suggeded us to make'* Malonl, 

— which in his liver glows.] Thus the quarto L594. Some 
of the modern editions have grotm * — ^The liver was formerly sup- 
posed to be the seat of love. Malone. 

4 wrapt in arpEHTANi cold,] The octavo 1600 readB ; 

— — wrapt in repentance cold/' 

but it was evidently an eiiour of the press. The first copy has-— 
lept utant. 

In King Richard 1 1, we have a kindred sentiment : 

** His fmk fierce Maze of riot cannot last ; 

F’or violent fires soon burn out themselves.” Malonl. 
To quench the cod which in his livei ghm. 

« — wrapt in fepentant cold,*' So, in King John ; 

There is no malice in this burning coal ^ 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 

And strew’d repentant ashes on his head/’ Steefens* 

^ Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne’er grows old t] Like a 
loo early spiing, which is frequently checked by Blights^ and never 
produces any ripened or wholesome fruit;, the irregular forward- 
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When at Coilatium this false lord arriv ci^ 

Well was he welcom'd by the Pioman ciame, 

Within whose face beauty and virtue strived 
Which of them both should underprop her fame : 
When virtue bragg’d, beauty would bliish for sliaine; 
When beauty boasted blushes, in flespite 
Virtue would stain that o'er xidth silver 


ness of an nnlawfui passion never any m penn.irient 
satisfaction. So, in a subse(|uent sUiir/.i i 
Unruly wait on the tender 
Again, in Hamlet : 

For Hamlet, and the trifling of his faomr, 

** Hold it a fashion and a toy of blood ; 

A vkdet in iha //outk oi pthm/ iiatnre, 

Fojrmmi, mi pe7 mnneid ; yaM, no! ; 

** The perfume and supplianee of a niiniiU* ; 

No more/* 

Again, in King Hkliard HI. : 

Skori lightly have ujhnmni 

Blasts IS here a iieotral verlj ; it is used by So U . Itali u h m 
the same manner, in his poem entitled the Furinveli : 

Tell age. It daily vviisteth ; 

** Tell lioncmr, how it alters ; 

Tell beauty, that it idasUihF 
In Venus and Adonis we HikI nearly tfie same sentiment : 

“ Love's gentle .spring doth afway fresh remain ; 

‘‘ Lust’s winter comes ore hummer half he liffiie.** 

M M ilM . 

^ Virtue would stain that o’lh witli silver white.] 1*la‘ iiriginal 
edition exhibits this line thus : 

Virtue would stain that ere with silver white/* 

Ore might certainly have been infendet! for oe/* fas it i\ 
printed in the text,) the word mer^ when amtniitol, liavuig bcoa 
formerly written ore. But in this way the passage is not rciliirildo 
to grammar. Virtue wmukl stain liiai, i. e, iim/u.s, oVr lufli 
silver white.— 'Fhc wcjrd inteuded was, perhaps, or, i. a\ golib to 
which the poet compares the deep colour of a Mask, 

Thus ill Hamlet we find mT used by tmr iiuliior iBiiiiifVstly in 
the sense of or or gold r 

** O’er wdiom his very madness, like some ore 
Among a mlneml of metals base, 

Shows itself pure/* 

The terms of lierultiry in the next sUinxa seeia to favour iJihs 
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Blit beauty, in that white intituled ^ 

From Venus’ doves doth challenge that fair field 
Then virtue claims from beauty beauty’s red, 
Which virtue gave the golden age to gild 
Their silver cheeks, and call’d it then their shield ; 
Teaching them thus to use it in the fight,— 
When shame assaiFd, the red should fence the 
white. 


This heraldry in Liicrece’ face was seen, 

Argued by beauty’s red, and virtue’s white. 

Of cither’s colour was the other queen, 

Proving from world’s minority their right : 

Yet their ambition makes them still to fight ; 

The sovereignty of either being so great. 

That oft they interchange each other’s seat. 

This silent war of lilies and of roses, 

Which Tarquin view’d in her fair face’s field ^ 

s«])|)ositioii ; and the opposition between or and the silver white 
of virtue is entirely in Shakspeare’s manner. So, afterwiinlb: 
Which virtue gave i\\Q golden age, to gild 
Their silver cheeks — MiiLONE. 

Shakspeare delights in opposing the colours of gold and silver 
to each other. So, in Macbeth : 

** His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood." 

We meet with a description, allied to tiie present one, in Much 
Ado About Nothing ; 

« I mark'd 

** A thousand hlmhbig apparitions 
** To start Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel tMteness bear away those Mieshcsy Btiu.vlns. 
7 ^ in that white jK^nTuei o,] 1 suppose he means, * that 

rorisKts in that whiteness, or takes its title from it.' Stelvens. 
Our autlior has the same phrase in his 37th Sonnet : 

“ For wdiether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 

Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

** Iniiiied m their parts, do crowned sit — r/* Maeone. 

^ — ill her fair face’s ii run,] Field Is here equivocally used. 
Tlie war of lilies ami roses re<|ulres field of liattle ; the keraidrj/ 
ill the preiTcIing stanxa demands another fiehl, h the ground or 
surface ol a sine hi oi escyt<*hion armorial. BTKUvENb. 
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In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloh^h ; 

lest between them both it shmiU be kilFcl^ 
The coward captive Tanqoished doth yield 
To those two armies, that would let him go^ 
Rather than triumph in so fal^e a foca 

Now thinks he that her hiisbancrs shallow tongue 
(The niggard prodigal that prais'd Iier so) 

In that high task hath done her beauty wrong, 
Which far exceeds Ms barren skill to show: 
Therefore thot praise which Collating doth owe\ 
Enchanted Tarqoin answers with siiniiise, 

In silent wonder of stilhgamg eyes. 

This earthly saint, adored by tills devil, 

Little suspecteth the false worshipper ; 


9 Till*? silent wm of lilies and of roses, 

Whidi Tarqiim view'd in her fait fareS In Id, 

In THLiK pure kasks Ins traitor vh* endosis ;j Hiin idure 
much confusion of metaphor. IVm is, m the hrst Iiru * iisi d nu. n ly 
to signify the contest of lilies and roses h'lr sti|n riorily ; and ifi tiie 
third, as actuating an am^ which Uile^ Tarqiiin prisuiit and rii- 
cioses his eye in the pure ranh of xvkite niul rui. 

Our author has the same expression m Ooriolainis : 

«« — — Our veil’d dames 
Commit the war of mMie and dmumi in 
Their nicely-gauded cheeks, to the wanton sjMul 
** Of Phoebus' burning klssesP' 

Again, in Venus and Adonis s 

*® To note t!iej%A^ing corifUd of k*r hin\ 

** How white md ted each olher did deslriiy — , 

fVl M OSHI . 

So, in The Taming of a Shrew : 

Hast thou beheld a fresher genilewomnii ? 

Suchwr of while and reef within her elwelk I 
Again, in Venus and Adonk : 

0, what a war of looks wm then between them ! ' 

* Therefore that praise which Colktine iolli owr — ) Pmiw 
here signifies ike nj prmhc, 1. e. Lncretk, Ih mm in iiiil 
language means io Malone* 
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For unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream on evil ; 
Birds never lim’d no secret bushes fear ^ : 

So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 
And reverend welcome to her princely guest. 
Whose inward ill no outward harm express’d; 

For that he colour’d with his high estate. 

Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty 
That nothing in him seem’d inordinate, 

>Save sometime too much wonder of his eye. 
Which, having all, all could not satisfy ; 

But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store. 

That cloy’d with much, he pineth still for more. 

But she, that never cop’d with stranger eyes ‘, 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks \ 
Nor read the subtle -shining secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margents of such books ^ ; 

She touch’d no unknown baits, nor fear’d no hooks ; 


Buds never bo secret bushls ffae;] So, in King 

Henry VL Part 10. : 

^* T!ie bird that hath been limed in a bmlh 
With trembling wings mudotiUcth every knkr 

Steevbns. 

^ HiBiKG- base sin in flmts of majesty ;] So, in King Lear : 

** Rohes and furr’d gowns hide a!L"* Stlevens, 

So also in the same play, vol. x. p. 28 : 

Time shall wiifold whd.t plaited cunning hides.” Boswfll* 
I .with stranger eyesj Stranger is here used as an adjective* 
So, in King liichard il. : 

And tread the stranger paths of banishment.” Malone, 
^ Could pick BO meaning from their parling looks,] Soj* 
Daniel in his llosamond : 

** Ah beauty, Syren, fair enchanting good ! 

“ Sweet silent rhctoricl of persuading eye% I ” Malonb, 

* Writ in the glassy marglnts of such books ;] So, in Borneo 
nne! Juliet ; 

And what obscur'd in this fair volume lies, 

Find written in the margin of his ” 

Again, in Hamkt : 
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Nor could bhc moralize hi.s ivanton sight'. 

More than his eyes were open’d tr) the light. 

He stories to her ears her husband’s fame, 

Won in the fields of fruitful Italy ; 

And decks with praises Collatine’s high name, 
Made glorious by his manly cliivalry 
With bruised arras and wreaths of victory ‘ ; 

Her joy with heav’d-up lurad she (!olh express, 
And wordless so, greets heaven for his sneeess. 

Far from the purpose of his coming thither, 

He makes excuses for his being there. 

No cloudy show of stormy blustering weatiicr 
Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear; 

Till sable Night, mother of Dread unci Fear, 

Upon the world dim darkness doth «iisplay. 

And in her vanity prison .stows the day ", 

“ I knevs^ you inust be I'diiifti liy tbi' cn* jou ii.ui 

done/" 

In all oiir ancient Engiyi iKwkn, Ihe eumnuiir is primed in llie 
margin. MAtoKB. 

7 Nor eonlcl slie mim\u&h his wanton sight lo mamihi* 
here signifies to to the lafeii! nuMiiing of his 

looks. So, in Much Ado Nofhnig : ** \tHi heue mtaid 
in this Bcnedictas/" Again, in The Tinning of ilie Shfi‘H : 

— and lias left me here to expound the misiiiing or mMuiuf his 
signs and tokens/’ Malonk. 

With BROIStD ARMS Uod WEf of Vlf ho, ill 

King Eiehard III. : 

“ Now are our brows hound ’^ilh vkimitmh 
Out bmked mnu hung up for moimmetiis/' Malum . 
sable Night, moth Bit of Dread and Fuiii, 

Upon the world dim darkness doth display, 

And In her vaulty prison stows the diiy.**] ho, Diiriirl in ids 
Rosamond, 1592 s 

Com hi was the mgki, of sleep 

** Who with her smde mantle friendly eovem 
The sweet siolne sports of jfiyfal meeling love»/* 

Thus the quarto, 1591*, and the three siiliheqm,*iil cililhnis. 
The octavo, I6i(h without any uutharity, reads iluis: 
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For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed. 
Intending weariness with heavy spright ^ ; 

For^ after supper, long he questioned 
With modest Lucrece ^ and wore out the night ; 
Now leaden slumber with life’s strength doth fight ; 
And every one to rest himself betakes. 

Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds, that 
wakes 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his will’s obtaining; 

Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 


Til! sable night, sad source of dread and fcai, 

Upon the world dim darkness doth display, 

“ yVnd in her vanity prison shnls the day/’ Malone. 

Hiom ! believe to be tlio true, thoagn the least elegant, read- 
ing. So, in Hamlet, Act IV. Sc. L : “ Safely stov/ci.” 

Steevens, 

* iNTFNBiNa weariness with heavy spright ;] Intending is 
freiendhig. See vol. v. p. 469, n. 7. Malone. 

^ For, after supper, long he auESTioNEB 
With modest Lucrece,] Held a long conversation. So, in 
The Merchant of Venice : 

I pray you, think you question with the Jew/’ 

Again, in As You Like It ; met the duke yesterday, and had 
much question with him.” Malone, 

^ — leaden slumber — ] So, in King Richard III. ; 

Lest leaden slumber peise me down to-morrow.” 

Steeveks. 

4 And every one to rest himself betakes, 

Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds, that w^akfs.] 
Thus tiie quarto. The octavo 1600, reads ; — themselves hetaley 
and ill the next line *. 

** Save thieves, and cares, and troubled minds that mh"" 
But ilie first copy was right. This disregard of concord is not 
uncommon in our ancient poets. Bo, in our author’s Yeniis and 
Adonis: 

« two lamps burnt out in darkness foJ® 

Again, in The Tempest, 1623 ; 

« •— at this hour 

Lies at my mercy all mine Malone. 
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Though weak -built hope-s persuade him to a!j. 
staining : 

Despair to gain, doth traffick oft for gaining ; 

And T^hen great treasure is the meed propos'd, 
Though death be adjunct', there's no cieath 
suppos’d. 

Those that much covet, are witli gain so fond, 

That what they have not, that which they pc i.ssess' , 
They scatter and unloose it from their bcmd. 

And so, by hoping more, they have but less ; 

Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 

^ Tliotigli DEATH be in lung Jtilin : 

‘'‘''Tlioiigh that my dmih were mijund lo tin* id/’ 

h i 1 1 V I \ % 

That WHAT they have not, thatwhieh tbi*} jiussessj Thus 
the c|uaTt(), IBiM?, "The editing of H>! f J reaiK : 

Tliojse that miieh ccml, are with gaiu o ftuuh 
That qfl they have not that Hhleli liiey poNsess ; 

They .scatter and unloose k,’‘ kv. 

Tlie alteration h pkuVible, but not neressai v If if bt* olijtT It il 
to the reading of the fet copy, that these iiissits raiiiasl souir 
wkat the!/ hfm mi, (wliieh they are mucle lo du, as I he list luui 
stands) it should be observed, that the same cibjedion lies to flic 
passage m regulated in the latter edition ; for heie also they are 
said to scatter and ubIookc if/’ aitliough in iheprerniing line 
they were said not to have it/'" Puditvilly sfM'iilutig, tiny 
may be said to scatter ifay havend, I i\ irUiuf they eniiiioi be 
fj'uh/ said to have ; whut they do not cw/w/, ihoiigli pusn nr / ot it 
Understanciing the words in this sense, the old reafling niny re* 
main. 

A similar phraseology is found in DurnePs llfisanwmb Lib'2i 
^ ** As wedded widows, toanimg wluii'wc* Aurr,'* 

Again, in Cleopatra, a tragedy, by the same aiitlior, I ofi i ; 

« ---their state thoa ill definesi, 

** And liv*«t to come, in present pines! ; 

** For mht thm hmk ihrm siiil dml keker 
0 mindes tormentor, bodies wtarke ; 

” ?aine promberof that sweeU* rtsste, 

**' Which never any yet posse*®!/’ 

Tam avaro deest ciuod habet, quam quod tioii hiitief/' i . mw 
of the sentences of Publius Syrus. 
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Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain, 

That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain. 

The aim of all is but to nurse the life 

With honour, wealth, and ease, in warning age ; 

And in this aim there is such thwarting strife. 

That one for ail, or ail for one we gage ; 

As life for honour, in fell battles’ rage ; 

Honour for wealth; and oft that wealth doth cost 
The death of all, and all together lost. 

So that in vent’ring ill we leave to be 
The things we are for that which we expect ; 

And this ambitious foul infirmity, 

In having much, torments us with defect 
Of that we have; so then we do neglect 
The thing we have ; and, all for want of wit. 
Make something nothing, by augmenting it ®. 

Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make, 
Pawning his honour to obtain his lust; 

And, for himself, himself he must forsake ; 

Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust ? 
When shall he think to find a stranger just, 

When he himself himself confounds betrays 
To slanderous tongues, and wretched hateful 
days ' F 

7 So that in vent’ring ILL,] Thus the old copy. The modem 
editions read : 

“ So that in vent’ring 

But there is no need of change. “ In venturing ill,” means, 
‘ from an evil spirit of adventure, which prompts us to covet what 
we are not possessed of.’ Mvloni. 

® Make something notjiing, by augmenting it.] Thus, in 
Macbeth : 

“ so I lose no honour 
“ By seeking to augment it,” &c. Steetens. 

9 — • himself confounos,] i. e. destroys. See Minsheu’s 
Diet, in voc. Mauone. 

5 
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Hi 

Now stole upon the iiine cle'id ol iii'iht 
When heavy sleep had ciris ci up iiiorlai t yes ; 

No comfortable star did lend lii^^ liiht, 

No noise but otvls’ and wohas*' deutb-lMidinir cries : 
Now serves the season that they uk y Mirprise 
The silly lambs; pure uiv rlead and stilly 

While last and murder wake, to 4aiii aiiri kill 

And now this lustful lord leupki uom tu ^ firrk 
Throwing his mantle rudely oer Iin nria : 

Is madly tosski belwian tk un' tuu! dn, -ui ; 

Th' one sweetly IhittiTs, Ih' oiht r IVare li li irm ; 
But honest Fear, bcwitclul uith hulH foul eluiruij 


I and wnaclia! Itafeiiil o »\ ' 1 n itn /*un o<tii njs rwul, 

unintelligibly : 

** TiKsltimlernns lori^MU /O wi ttls f d ^ * 

M 

* Now Jitok upon the time the (h d ni «vi . * so, !4 \Lit - 
bcti^ : 

«« — Now oh'r the oiu‘ liulf world 
** Nature .seems d and wirked (h < o/o t 
The cm tilin' ii dap: inm’ vutc hcMH 1 1 h hiao 
Pale llecatS olkrines; aUi! ttOlierd mm^i 
Alunim'd by his Henlinel, ifieuo//, 

Whose hmtslmmiid^ thus wiih his hfi dtlu jiue.. 

** With TarqnmW ravishing snh‘s» tiiwarcis Ioh dlufii 
Moves llLc a ghost.” \! \r o\i\ 

** Now stole ufjcin the time tlu daii uf wV/^/, 

When heavy deep had r/oiV/ op morlul eijes ; 

** No comfortable dur did leml hin light—* 
u thoughts me dead ami htdi^ 

** While imi and murder mile^T Prom this nmi hdlow- 
ing pwsaga in the poem before m, it is hardly possdiie to MipfKise 
bat that Mr* Kowe had been perusing it before he sat dim ii to wi 
The Fair Fenilent : 

** Once in a kne and secrH hour of nighi, 

« When every epewm uml the pAe mmn, 

And silent 

** Fierceness and pride, the gMuriiam o/te“ hmimir^ 

** Wem luBd io redf and hve alone wm mkmgT 

bi hm* 
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Doth too too oft betake him to retire 
Beaten away by brain-sick rude Desire. 

His falchion on a flint he softly smiteth, 

That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly ; 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth, 
Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye®; 
And to the flame thus speaks advisedly : 

As from this cold flint I enforc’d this fire, 

So Lucrece must I force to my desire 

Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise. 

And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arise : 

Then looking scornfully, he doth despise 
His naked armour of still-slaughter’d lust®. 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust. 

Fair torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whose light excelleth thine®! 
And die, unhallow’d thoughts, before you blot 


® Doth too too oft betake him to retire,] That is, Fear betakes 
/wwsef/ to flight. Malone. 

3 — LODE-STAR, to his lostful eye;] So, in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ; 

“ Your eyes are lode-stars — .” Steevens. 

-• Ah from this cold flint I enforc’d this fire. 

So Lucrece must I force to my desire.] 

Liraus ut hie durescit, et haecut cera liquescit, 

Uno eodemque igni ; sic nostro Daphnis amore. 

Virg. Ec. 8. Steevens. 

s — armour of still-slaughter’d lust,] i. e. still-slaughtering ; 
unless the poet means to describe it as a pas.sion that is always a 
killing, but never dies. Steevens. 

* Fsur torch, burn out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whose light excelleth thine 1] In Othello, we 
meet with the same play of terms : 

“ Put out the light, and then pat out the light:— 

“ Ifl quench thee,” &c. Malone. 

VOL. XX. I 
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With your imcleanne&i. that which ih di\ inc ! 

Offer pure inceiibe to bo pure a shrine : 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed 
That spots and stains love’s modest snow-white 
weed'. 

O shame to knighthood and to shining arms ! 

O foul dishonour to my hcnishold ^ grave ’ 

O impious act, including ail foul harms I 
A martial man to be soft fancy's slave* ' 

True valour still a true respect should have ; 

Then my digression ' K so vile, stj hast , 

That it u'ill live engraven in my Rice. 

Yea, though I die, the scandal will ^ur’.ivt , 

And be an eye-sore in my golden coaf ; 

Some loathsome dash the iieruhl will (‘ontrhc \ 

7 !ove\ modest snm\-wli it wi in.] U m uM laiiujiMgc\ 

h gamer I, 

^ — soft i Y'h shi\e !] Vumj/^ hn Ime or afit in 

A Micfsymmer-Nigbts Dmimt 

“ Wislics and teurn, pnor inm Uollimus M \Hi\i » 

^ Then my i>iOiu ssius* — ] dinmlNm front Mr^m\ Sti, i» 

LoveS Laboar'& Lost: ‘‘ 1 v\dl hrm* that sahjul imuI} uiiIo’it, 
that I may example my thgxwmn b;^ some inighty pi hi dent ’ 

Again, in Eonrieo and J iillet : 

** I'hy noble s!m]>e is but a form in w i\. 

Digrmmg from the %alourot a nmii/* Sii 1 1 1 \ 

I —the scandal will wirvne. 

And be an eye*sore In my goldeti eaal ; 

Some i,0ATii&osu dash the hmild wdl rorslrive, j In fhe 
boolcs of heraldry a partinikr mark of dwgrare is immiionuh by 
which the csculcfetons of tiuwe persora were anrienlly iIisIiti- 
gmshed, who ^ dkcoimeoiitely a widow, «iwci/or wik, 
agahut her mliJ* There were formerly imirks ol dis^ 

grace for him that rwked a f halkmgr, or went from liis %Hird i 
for him who fed from hia kc. In the pwii iiistiittfo 

oar aatho? to ailade to the mark fiwi lOfiilioneiL M is i* * 
” Some kaihmm dmh the hemid will conlrifcP’ Sot in Ivng 
John ; 

To look into the kki$ and Jitahw of riglil/* 
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To cipher me, how fondly J did dote ; 

That my posterity, sham’d with the note. 

Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 
To wish that I their father had not been. 

What win I, if I gain the thing I seek ? 

A dream, a breath, a frotli of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute’s mirth, to wail a week* .J* 

Or sells eternity, to gel a toy ? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy ? 

Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown, 
Would with the sceptre straight be strucken 
down ? 

If Collatinus dream of my intent, 

Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 
Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent ? 

This siege that hath engirt his marriage. 

This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage. 

This dying virtue, this surviving shame, 

Whose crime will bear* an ever-duiing blame 

O, what excuse can my invention make, 

"Vi^en thou shall charge me with so black a deed ? 
Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints shake 
Mine eyes forego their light, my false heart bleed ? 
The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed | 

Again, in Drayton's Epistle from Queen Isabel to King 
Richard 11.: 

“ No bastaid’s mark doth blot ray conqueiing shield.” 

This distinction, whatever it was, was called in ancient heraldry 
a Wo/ or diflerence. SrrEvcHs. 

* Who buys a minvtl’s mikth, to wail a week.?] So, in 
King llicharcl HI. : 

“ Eighty odd years ol soirow have I seen, 

“ And each hour's joy wreck’d with a 'mecl of leen.” 

Steevem. 

Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre : 

“ Whole's hourly trouble fora minute’s case," Malone. 
I 2 
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And extreme fear can neither flight nor 11) , 

But coward-like with trembling terrour die. 

Had Collatinus kill’d my son or sire, 

Or lain in ambush to betray my life, 

Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife ; 

As in revenge or quittal of such strife : 

But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend , 

The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 

Shameful U is ; — ay, if the fact be kno\rn : 

Hateful it is ; — there is no hate in loving ; 

FlI beg her love ; — hut she is not her eu u : 

ITie worst is but denial, and reproving : 

My will is strong, past reason’s weak removing : 
Who fears a sentence, or an t)ld man’s saw, 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in ttwe . 

Thus, graceless, holds he disputjition 
’Tween frozen conscience and hot burning will, 
And with good thoughts makes dispenstition, 
Urging the worser sense for vantage still ; 

Which in a moment doth confound and kill 

3 But AS HK 18 MV KiNSM Bij’ dear fricml,] .Hii, in M'u !« iIi; 
“ First, as I am his Uiismntu and hm suhjixt, 

“ Strong both against the dixd—.” Sjusis . 

♦ Shamful it is ; — ay, if the fact be known : j Thus .ill tlu* 
ecBtions before that of ICIO, which reath; 

" Shameful it is ; if once the fact be known. ' 

The words in Micks in the first three lines ol this staiua. are 
supposed to be spoken by some airy monitor. Maloxf. 

3 Who fears a sentence, ot an oW man's saw, 

Shall by a paintbd cloth be kept in awe.] In the old 
tapestries or painted cloths many moral senteoccs were wrought. 
So, k If This Be not a Good Way, the Devil h in't, bv D« kcr, 

“ What says the prodigal child in the fminkd cloth / ’• 

MAiOM , 
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All pure effects and doth so far proceed. 
That what is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 

Quoth he, she took me kindly by the hand. 

And gaz’d for tidings in my eager eyes ; 

Fearing some hard news’ from the warlike band, 
Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 

O, how her fear did make her colour rise ! 

First red as roses that on lawn we lay **, 

Then white as lawn, the roses took away 

And how her hand, in my hand being lock’d \ 
Forc’d it to tremble with her loyal fear ? 

Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock’d. 
Until her husband’s welfare she did hear ; 
Whereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer. 


^ All pure EFFECTS,] Perhaps we should read affects. So^ 
in Othello : 

«« the young affects 
111 me defunct — r Steeveks. 

Effects is used here in the same manner as in Hamlet: 

«« 3)o uot look upon me : 

Lest, with this piteous action, you convert 

** My stern ffecisJ' 

See voL vii, p* S99, n. Malone. 

^ Fearing some hard news-—] So, in the Destruction of 
Troy, translated by W. Caxton, 5th edit. 1617 : Why, is there 
any thing (said Deyanira); what tydings? Lycos aunswered, 
fuvrl fffingsJ* Malone. 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

<« — this is stiff news.’* 

The modern editors nxxA^had news. Steevens. 

8 —red as roses that on lawn we lay,] So, in Venus and 
Adonis : 

M — a sudden pale, 

** Like lemn being upon the blushing rose.^' Malone. 

9 —the roses took: away.] The roses being tahm 

Malone. 

^ And HOW her hand, in my hand being lock’d,] Thus all the 
editions before that of 1616, which has : 

And now hw hand,” kc. Malone, 
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That had Narclhbus seen her she stood, 
Self-love had never drown'd him in the flood. 

Why hunt I then for colour or excuses 
AH orators are dumb when beauty pleadetli ; 

Poor wretches have remorse in poor alinscs ; 

Love thrives not in the heart that shadow s dreadeth : 
Affection is my capLaln, and he Icadetli ; 

And when his gawdy banner is display’d 
The coward fights, and will not bo disma}’{!. 

Then childish fear, avaunt’ debating, die ’ 

Respect and reason, wait on wrinkled age ! 

My heart shall never countermand niiiu* ou‘ : 

Sad pause and deep regard btseem the sage ‘ ; 

My part is youth, and beats these from the stjige 
Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize ; 

Then who fears sinking, when- snclj treasure lies ? 

* And wIiCE oib bannir Is divpltjVf, ] ‘Inn ll t <|naif > 
159k The edition of kiniii i ; oul in 

the former pmt of the stiui/a, and ^ hmi id ot ^ /i/* /- 

cth and dumleih* I^Jaloni , 

3 Then childish fi\a» amunl! dthahu, da ! 

ELSPrn’ and reason, \%mi onunnkhd ! Ki ! s*'s in 
King Eichnrd Ilk : 

« — I have team’d ils tt fearful < ^muu uk u 
‘‘ Is leaden servitor to duH — , 

Then % c\|)i'dnion k* my ! ' 
means ^iuutions pnuiencts thil ttnilly vni^ls all urn- 
sequences* So, in Tmiliis and (Tesskla, AH II Sf. I. ► 
wason and respeU 

** Make Xwm pale, and InstiliomI dojta t,” in* j \ k 

^ Sab pause and deep regard beseem the sage ; j lo au- 
dent language, is grme. So, in Much Atk \hmi %£imw , : 

The confmmre was mdlt/ horne**^ U \u*m . 

5 My part is youth, and beats these ium the si u,i *] Tlit 
poet seems to have had the ecmiliets between ilie DeuI and llit, 
Vke of the di moraliile^ in hk thoughts. In ihvsi% Hit I 
was always victoriom, and dtave the l)m\ ukumg «i Use hi . 

* , Wauai* 

My part nijonih^r Pmimbly the fwi was 
that particular iiiierlude intltled Lusty Juveiiius* j isvia'i, 
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As com o’ei-grown by weeds, so heedful fear 
Is almost chok’d by unresisted lust 
Away he steals with open listening ear, 

Full of foul hope, and full of fond mistrust ; 

Both which, as servitors to the unjust. 

So cross him with their opposite persuasion. 

That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 

Within his thought her heavenly image sits. 

And in the self-same seat sits Collatine : 

That eye which looks on her, confounds his wits ; 
That eye which him beholds, as more divine. 

Unto a view so false will not incline; 

But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart. 

Which once corrupted, takes the worser part ; 

And therein heartens up his servile powers. 

Who, flatter’d by their leader’s jocund show. 

Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours ’’ ; 

And as their captain, so their pride doth grow. 
Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 

By reprobate desire thus madly led. 

The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece’ bed ®. 

^ heedful fear 

Is almost CHOKED by unresisted lust,] Thus the old copy. 
Soj in King Henry IV, : 

‘‘ And yet we ventur’d, for the gain propos’d 
Choltd the respect of likely peril fear'd** 

So, also, Drydeii : 

No fruitful crop the sickly fields return, 

But dorks and darnel choke the rising corn.’* 

The modern editions erroneously read ; 

« — chah'd by unresisted lust” Stebvens. 

1 Stuff up hh lust, as minutes sinn up hours;] So, in 
King Henry VL Fart IIL : ^ 

« to see the minutes how they run, 

How many make the hour full-complete.” Malone. 

^ The Roman lord march eth to Lucrece* bed,] Thus the 
quarto The edition of 1616 reads — doth marcih Malone. 
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The locks between her chamber and his will. 

Each one by him enforc’d, retires his ward " ; 

But as they open, they all rate his ill. 

Which drives the creeping thief to some regard ‘ : 
The threshold grates the door to have him heard * ; 
Night-wandering weesels’’ shriek, to see him 
there ; 

They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 

As each unwilling portal yields Mm way, 

Through little vents and crannies of the plat'e 
The wind wars with his torch, to make him stay, 
And blows the smoke of it into his far'c, 
Extinguishing his conduct in this case ’ ; 


5 EBTiBEs bis ward;] Thw the quarto, aiu! ibe editions 
1598 and 16CM), That of 16iG» and the laociem <oples, fm\ 
oniatelligibly : 

Each one by one enforc'd, miies bii ward;' 

Retires hdraw^ back, lletirer, ¥v. So, in King Hlehard II. s 
“ That he, our hope, might have rdir'd his ptHier. * 

M \tHKf , 

1 wiikli drives the creepingthief to homv iirft mn j j \1 iiif h 
makes him pame, and contider w bat h<^ is abont iii do* So lieif ire s 
** Sad imase and deep regmihehiivm tk* «age/’ M \lom , 
So, in Hamiet ; 

** With tills regard their currents turn awry*** Boswi ii, 

^ —to have him beard;] That 1% to diWver him ; to pro- 
claim his approach. Mai.one. 

® Night wandering WKHbLLs shriek, lie.] The pro|)ertv of the 
meesdk to smk eggs. To this circumstance our aiiibor alfydes in 
Ai You Like It; 1 suck melancholy out of a song, as ii xmhel 
sucks eggsJ" Again, in King Henry V, ; 

** For once the eagle England being in prey, 

To her unguarded nest the memm Scot 
“ Comes sneaking, and m sucks her princely eggs:" 
Perhaps the poet meant to intimate, that even animals intent 
on matrimoBml plunder, gave the alarm at sighlof a mcire jwwcr* 
ftti invader of the auplial bed. But this is mere idle ciwijectiire* 
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But Ms hot heartj which fond desire doth scorch, 
Puffs forth another wind that fires the torch : 

And being lighted, by the light he spies 
Lucretia's glove, wherein her needle sticks ; 

He takes it from the rushes where it lies ^ ; 

And griping it, the neeld his finger pricks^: 

As who should say, this glove to wanton tricks 
Is not inur'd ; return again in haste ; 

Thou seest our mistress’ ornaments are chaste. 

But all these poor forbiddings could not stay him ; 
He in the worst sense construes their denial : 

The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay 
him, 

He takes for accidental things of trial ; 

Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial ; 

Who with a ling’ring stay his course doth let 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt* 


4 Extinguish his conduct in this case ;] Conduct^ iorcon^ 
ductor. So, in Eomeo and Juliet, Act V. Sc. L j 

Come, bitter conduct^ come, unsavoury guide*—.*' 

Malone. 

^ He takes it from the rushes where it lies,] The apartments 
in England being strewed with rushes in our author's time, he 
luis given Lucretia’s chamber the same covering. The contem- 
porary poets, however, were equally inattentive to propriety. Thus 
Marlowe in his Hero and Leander: 

** She fearing on the rushes to be Hung, 

Striv’d with redoubled Malone. 

* And griping it, the neeld his finger pricks :] Nedd for 
needle. Our author has the same abbreviation in his Pericles : 

Deep clerks she dumbs, and with her nceid composes 
Nature's own shape — 

Again, in A Midsumraer-Nighf s Dream : 

** Have with our neelds created both one fiower.” 

Malone. 

1 « his course doth let,] To let, in ancient language, is io 
ehiruci^ to reiard. So, in Hamlet: 

PH noiakc a ghost of him that leis moJ* Malone. 
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So, so, quoth he, these lets attend the time. 

Like little frosts that sometime threat the sprincf, 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime ", 

And give the sneaped birds more cause to sing 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing ; 

Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirate slrelves 
and sands, 

The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands. 

Now is he come unto the chamber-door, 

That shuts him from the heaven of his thought ', 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no niore, 
Hath barr’d him from the blessed thing he souglit. 
So from himself impiety hath wrought, 

That for his prey to pray he doth fjegin •*, 

As if the heavens should countenance his sin. 

But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer. 

Having solicited the etorn:il power 

That his foul thoughts might compass liis fair fair , 


^ To add a mori rejoicini^ to ilie i anu ,1 Tli i| a ; ii( i 
rejoiemg* So^ iti King Hiehard IL * 

** To male a more m|uit.al ol }oiir 
The prime h the sprmg. 1^1 %i o n k 

9 Aac! give the bmh— j Smapeil, n Si, 

Falstat, in King Henry IV, Fart IL j “ lard, i %ill ival an*- 
dergo this me^ip withonl reply/’ M vlon 
» That ^hufei him from the laAvnsot Im tlwiiiglii, j in 
The Comedy of Errors : 

** My food, my fortune* mid my sweet Impe ^ 

‘‘ My sole earth’s hLttnsF. 

« That for Ilk prly lo pray he doth begin, i A jingk iiat Ii‘*h 
dkgusting occnis in OmFR narration of the mmt imM; 

Fhsik ut ?mpes init penetralk Collatiim, h r ii u \ 

Prep was formerly always spelt prap* 

3 *-1 might fompaw his fair sairJ His fair htmi\\ il 
has been already observed* was aodently used m iiiiiu% 

M aoM . 
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And they would stand auspicious to the hour 
Even there he starts quoth he, I must deflower ; 
The powers to whom I pray, abhor this fact, 
How can they then assist me in the act ? 

Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide ! 
My will is back’d with resolution : 

Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried, 
The blackest sin is clear’d with absolution ^ ; 
Against love’s fire fear’s frost hath dissolution. 

The eye of heaven is out \ and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight. 

This said, his guilty hand pluck’d up the latch, 
And with his knee the door he opens wide : 

The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch ; 
Thus treason works ere traitors be espyVL 
Who sees the lurking serpent, steps aside ; 

^ And THiY stand air picioas to the hour] TIsis hilse 
concord pci haps owes Us infioduction to the ihyme. In the 
second line of the stanza one deity only is invoked ; in the fouith 
line he fall.s of more. We must therefore citiier acknowledge 
the want oi giammar, or read: 

** And he would stand auspicious to the hour/’ Lc. 

S TEL YENS. 

The same inaccuracy is found in King Richard III. : 

“ Kicliaid yet lives, hcU'it black intelligencer, 

Only resciv'd their iactor, to buy ^jOuIs, 

“Aik! send them thither.” 

Again, in the same play, Act L Sc. HI. : 

“ I! hemm have any grievous plague in store, 

“ O, let them keep it, till thy sins be upc.” M . 

5 The BtvcitLST sin is clear’d with absolution ;] The octavo 
1610, and the modern editions, read : 

“ Bltick sin is cleai’d with absolution.” 

Our author has here rather prematurely made Tarf|uin a dis- 
ciple of modern Rome. Maeone. 

The iYi or hlavus — ] So, in King Richard IL; 

“ All places that tfie (ye of hemm visits.” Stelvens. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

“ Now eie the mn advance hi& burning Malone. 

6 
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But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing, 
Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks % 

And gazeth on her yet-unstained bed. 

The curtains being close, about he v ulks, 

Rolling his greedy eye-balls In his head : 

By their high tresison is his heart misled j 

Which gives the wateh-word to his hand full 
soon ®, 

To draw the cloud that hides the silver nuxjn. 

Look, as the fair and firy-pointed .sim ", 

Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight ; 
Even so, the curtain drawm, his eyes l)egun 
To wink, being blinded with a gr<'ater light : 
Whether it is, that she reflects so bright. 


7 Into the ehamber wickedly he Th.it the juset 

memiiby tlie wvnl dalk to corivey the nofiou, mif ul a hiifsicions^ 
but quiet, moveinefit, appeurs from a sulAerftit of i 

For in the dreadful dark of deep midui^liu 
** With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with u fluming light, 

** And softly cry^cl — 

Tims alho, in a preceding stan/a: 

** Which drives the mtping thief to rcgaiily* 

Agum, in Cyrabeiiiie : 

« Our Tarquin thus 
” Did sf^Uif press ih rmhes^ ere he waken’d 
** The chastity he wuunded.*’ 

A peman apprehensive of being dheowred, rialnrally tiiies hug 
steps, the sooner to arrive at his jKfmt, %vhelli«»r he is apj>nnirljlrig 
or retlririg* and thus shorten the momente of dimger, W \i on l1 
^ Which gives the watch^word to his hand full The 

octavo 1616 resds*--ifoa soon. Ma tows. 

9 — Fmv-pow'TEo snnj I would hu, 

Milton : 

** Undec a &i(tMjpmnimg pyramid;' Ste g v sm s , 

I suppose the old reading to be right, hccjiiise in bliuUiHyrr*'^ 
echtion the word is spelfcjg^w-pointed* 
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That dazzleth them, or else some shame sup- 
posed ; 

But blind they are, and keep themselves enclosed. 

0, had they in that darksome prison died, 

Then had they seen the period of their ill ! 

Then Collatine again, by Lucrece’ side. 

In his clear bed might have reposed still : 

But they must ope, this blessed league to kill ; 

And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their sight 

Must sell her joy, her life, her world’s delight. 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss ; 

Who, therefore angry, seems to part in sunder, 

^ • tier rosy cheek lies under,] Thus the first copy. The 

edition of 1600 , and the subsequent impressions, have c/ieeh, 

Malone. 

^ Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under, 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss ;] Among the poems of 
Sir John Suckling, (who is said to have been a great admirer of 
our author,) is one entitled, A Supplement of an imperfect Copy 
. of Verses of Mr. William Shakspeare ; which begins with these 
lines, somewhat varied. We can hardly suppose that Suckling 
would have called a passage extracted from a regular poem ‘‘an 
mperfect copy of verses Perhaps Shakspeare had written the 
lines quoted below (of which Sir John might have had a manu- 
script copy) on some occasion previous to the publication of his 
Lucrece, and afterwards used them in this poem, with some varia- 
tion, In a subsequent page the reader will find some verses that 
appear to have been written before Venus and Adonis was com- 
posed, of which, in like manner, the leading thoughts were after- 
wards employed in that poem. This supposed fragment is thus 
supplied by Suckling.— The variations are distinguished by Mick 
characters. 

L 

One tfher hands one of her ckeeh lap under, 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss ; 

“ Whkh therefore and seem'd to part asunder^ 

As angrp to be fohb'd such a bliss : 

The one look'd mlc, and for revenge did long^ 

“ While f other ilmk'd 'cause it had done the wrong. 
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Swelling on either !=.icic, to want his bliss ^ 

Between whose hills her head iul nnoed is ; 

Where, like a virtuous inomunent, slse lies 
To be admir’d of lew’d unhalluw’d eyes. 

ir. 

(hi oftht bed ike other fair hmd 'Aa^ 

On a grren saiihi ]h rfi 1 1 ulat 

like a dais} i^i a /o ^ . 

And slicw’d like uiiineli snnA ui to tha sijn i 
Tlicre lay this pretty perdnts ^ m* to kt s |i 
The rcsi*<f the both liut lav ta4 t p. 

III. 

**Her eyes (and theiefore it was night) diM^ iaul 
Strove to impmon heuuty till tiu mom ; 

Jlut yet the doors were of sndi fme tvJl nneh*, 

That it broke thnmgh and shew d it a It ai .corn ; 

Tlirowiiig a kind ot uhtmi the pi u » ? 

** Which turiVd to smiles, still ash tame m ai her !,a is 

iV. 

** Her beams, which some did! iiiern ail’d h ia\ diuta d 
** Fart with her checks, part with lun* lips, i!id s|]oi! ; 

But these, as rude, her breath put In sfdl ; sonn | 

Wisdler downward soughi ; !)ut fallin ( sfiutl , 

** CiirFclback in rings, and sem’d toliiiii a eun, 

To bite the part so unkindly held ihein iiiA -\l \f i \’i . 

This description h given in Englumrs FaTnassus, ]h I 'fib, wiih 
only Shakspeare*s name aflTned to it; ami hiitkliug iinalit have nut 
with there, and not knowing from whialpoem il was talciu sup- 
posed it a fragment. Boswell. 

4 Where, like a virtuous moxumiht, she lies,] Ihi our an* 
cient monuments the heads of the persons repn seiitci! an* emn^ 
monly reposed piUoim, Om autlmr has nearly the same niiage 
inCymbelke; ^ 

" And be her sense kd us u monument^ 

** Thus In a chapel lying/* SmBvmB* 

Again, in AlFs Well Ihat^Ends Well : 

** You are no woraaiij^ but a moniW£?»IF‘ IIalokl. 


* Thus far (says Suckling) Shakpesre, 
t Suckling probably wrote rfiViefe in the former line ; ami here 
But these, a^i rudft by her breath put sMii 
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Without the bed her other fair hand was^ 

On the green coverlet j whose perfect white 
Showed like an April daisy on the grass, 

With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath'd their light ; 
And, canopied in darkness, sweetly lay 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Her hair, like golden threads, play’d with her breath; 
O modest wantons ! wanton modesty ! 

Showing life’s triumph ^ in the map of death ^2, 

And death s dim look in life’s mortality : 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify, 

As if between them twain there were no strife \ 
But that life liv’d in death, and death in life* 

Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with bine, 

A pair of maiden worlds unconquered \ 

Save of their lord, no bearing yoke they knew\ 


5 With pearly sweat, resembling dew or KmaT.] So* 
Dr}^den : 

‘‘ And sleeping flow’rs beneath i?ie night-dm 

Stelfens* 

*5 Her EYES, like marigolds, had sheath’d their light. 

And, CANOPIED in darkness, sweetly lay, &cd So, in Cyni- 
beliiie : 

<« — The flame o’ the taper, 

Bows toward her, and would underpeep her lids, 

To see the enclosed UghL% now canopied 
Under tliese windows ” Malone, 

? Showing life’s triumph — The octavo 1616 reads Slio'mnng^ 

Malone, 

s — , jni tl'ie IV! \p of death,] So, in King Richard II. : 

** Thou map of honour.” Steevens, 

9 As if between them twain there were no strii e. 

But that LirR liv’d in death, and di^atk in lipe.] So, in 
Macbeth : 

That dmlh and nature do mifend about them. 

Whether they Um or die^'* Stbevens. 

Again, in All’s Well that Ends Wei! : 

« * — and ucknese 
Debate it at thek leisure.” Malone* 
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And him by oath they truly honoured 
These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred ; 
WhOj like a foul usurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner out ^ 

What could he see, but mightily he noted ? 
What did he note, but strongly be desir’d ? 

What he beheld, on that he firmly doted. 

And in his will his wilful eye he tir'd \ 

With more than admiration he admir’d 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin, 

Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 

As the grim lion fawneth o’er his prey, 

, Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied, 

I So o’er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay 
, His rage of lust, by gazing qudified ^ ; 

/ Slack’d, not suppress’d; for standing by her side, 


^ A pair of maibew worlds unconqucrecl,] Mauhn imrhk! 
How bappeneth this, friend Collatine, when Lucretia hath m long 
lain by thy side ? Verily, it insinuateth thee of coldness, Ammtu 

» Save of their lord, no bearing yoke they knew,] So, Ovkl, 
describing Lucretia in the same situation : 

Effugiet ? positis urgetur pectora palmis, 

Nunc prim um externd peclora tacia ma uu . Ivl a l one, 

3 And him by oath they truly honoured*] Alluding to the 
ancient practice of swearing domesticks into service. So* in CHtb- 
beline : 

** are all suourn and honourable/* Steevkns, 

The matrimonml oath was, I believe, alone in our atithor’s 
thoughts* Malone. 

4 ^ to HEAVE the owner out*] So, in a subsequent stanza : 

My sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave tlice/* 

The octavo 1616, and the modern editions, read : 

« to ham the owner out/* Malone. 

5 And IN his will his wilful eve he tir*d.] This may mean— 
« He glutted his lustful eye in tne imagination of what fie had re- 
solved to do/ To im is a term in faiconiy. So, in Heywood^s 
Rape of Lucrece ; Must with keen fang dfe upon thy flesh/’ 
Perhaps we should read— And on his will,** &c. Stesvbns. 

6 by garing atiALiFiEo ;] i. e. softened, abated, dimi- 
mshed. * So, in The Merchant of Venice; 
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His eye, which late this mutiny restrains, 

Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins ; 

And they, like straggling slaves for pillage fighting, 
Obdurate vassals, fell exploits effecting \ 

In bloody death and ravishment delighting. 

Nor children’s teai’s, nor mothers’ groans respecting, 
Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting : 

Anon his beating heart, alarum striking, 

Gives the hot charge®, and bids them do their 
liking. 

His drumming heart chears up his burning eye, 

His eye commends the leading to his hand ; 

His hand, as proud of such a dignity, 

» I have heard 

Yoiu* grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous courses.’* Steevens. 

Again, in Othello : I have drunk but one cup to-oigbt, and 
that was craftily qualified too.*’ Malone. 

7 — fell exploits effecting,] PerhapvS we should read — 
affecting, Steevens. 

The preceding line, and the two that follow, support, I think* 
the old reading. Tarquln only expects the onset ; but the slaves 
here mentioned do not affect or meditate fell exploits, they are 
supposed to be actually emfloipd in carnage : 

u fQ|. pillagej%j^^/wg, 

Nor children’s tears, nor mothers* groans respecting,** 
The subsequent line, 

Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting : ” 
refers, not to the slaves^ but to Tarquin’s mins, Malone. 

^ Gives the hoi chaige, — '] So, in Hamlet: 

« — prochdm no shame, 

When the compulsive ardour gfucs the charge,** 

Steevens. 

9 His eye commends the leading to his hand ;] To commend 
in our author’s time sometimes signified to commit, and has that 
sense here. So, in The Winter’s Tale : 

« cmnmend It strangely to some place, 
u Where chance may nurse, or end It.” 

Again, in King Eichard IL ; 

His glittering arms he will co^nmend to riisl.’" Malone, 
VOL. XX* K 
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Smoking with pride, march’d on to make his stand 
On her bare breast, the heart of all her land ’ ; 
Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale. 
Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 

They mustering to the quiet cabinet 
Where their dear governess and lady lies, 

Do tell her she is dreadfully beset. 

And fright her with confusion of their cries : 

She, much amaz’d, breaks opc her lock’d -up eyes. 
Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold, 

Are by his flaming torch dimm’d and controll’d. 

Imagine her as one in dead of night 
From forth dull sleep by dreadful fancy waking, 
That thinks she hath beheld some gastly sprite, 
Whose grim aspect sets every joint a shaking ; 
What terrour ’tis ! but she, in worser taking, 

From sleep disturbed, heedfully doth view 
The sight which makes supposed terror true 

Wrapp'd and confounded in a thousand fears. 

Like to a new’-kill’d bird she trembling lies * ; 

She dares not look ; yet, winking, there appears 

^ On luer bare bimst» the hdakt of all herluiKh] m 
Antony and Cleopatra : 

« - — --the wy 
Again, in Hamlet : 

— - I will wear him 

In my heart's core ; ay, in my hmri of heart;' M mjim * 
» The sight which mahes sopimHcd terror Taui^.J Tfie omro 
1616, and the modern editions, read : 

a — which makes supposed terror meV* Wa lo \ lu 
s Wrapp’d and conlbonded in a thousand fears, 

Like to a new4ili’d bird she tiembwko lies;] So Ovitiy 
describing Lncretia in the same situation : 

Ilia nihil ; neque enim vocem viresque Iwiiiemli 
Aufc alicfuid toto pectore mentis liabet 
Sect Maeokl. 
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Quick-shifting anticks, ugly in her eyes; 

Such shadows are the weak brain’s forgeries ; 
Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights 
In darkness daunts them with more dreadful 
sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breast, 

(Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wail !) 

May feel her heart (poor citizen !) distress’d, 
Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall, 

Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal 
This moves in him more rage, and lesser pity, 

To make the breach, and enter this sweet city 

First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 
To sound a parley to his heartless foe ; 

Who, o’er the white sheet peers her whiter chin 

^ Such shadows are the weak brain’s torgeries;] So* in A 
Midsnmiiier-Nig'ht’s Dream : 

These are the forgeries of jealousy.” Steevens* 

Again, in Hamlet : 

This is the very coinage of yoar hrain : 

This hodikss creation ecstacy 
Is very cunning b.” Malone. 

5 the eyes % from their lights.] We meet with this con- 
ceit again in Julius C«sar : 

His coward lips did from their co!our/A/f’ Stedvens* 

^ Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withaLJ Bull is 
frequently used by our author, and other ancient writers, for 
bod^p 8o, in Hamlet ; 

As it did seem to shatter all his bidk^ 

And end his being.” 

See vil p. 261, n. 1 . Malone. 

5^ To make the breach, and enter this sweet city.] So, in our 
author* s Lover’s Complaint ; 

And long upon these terms I held my 
Till ihiis lie "gun besiege me.” 

Again, in All’s Well that Ends Well ; many, in blowing him 

down again, with the breach yourselves made, you lose your 

Malone. 

8 o’er the white sheet peers her whiter chin,] So, in Cym- 
beliiic : 

K 2 
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The reason of this rash alarm to know, 

Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to show; 

But she wth vehement prayers urgeth still. 
Under what colour he commits this ill 

Thus he replies : The colour in thy face 
(That even for anger makes the lily pale. 

And the red rose blush at her own disgrace ',) 

Shall plead for me, and tell my loving talc : 

Under that colour am I come to scale 
Thy never-conquer’d fort ‘ ; the fault is thine. 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 

Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide : 

Thy beauty hath ensnar’d thee to this night, 
Where thou with patience must my will abide ; 

U llly-y 

** And xiohiter ihaii the sheets.*' lo \ lu 

So Otway, in Venice Preserved : 

in virgin sheets, 

White as her bosom/’ STEinT,Ns. 

^ Under what colour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies : The colour in thy face — } The same 
play on the same words occurs in King Henry IV. Far! IL : 

<« ^ — this that you heard, was but a colour. 

ShaL A colour^ I fear, that you will die in, sir John** 

tSTLLVCNS. 

^ Andthered rose blush at HKitowsy oiscHACf,,] A thought 
somewliat similar occurs in May’s Supplement tty Lucan ; 

•«— -> labra rubenus 

Non rosea aquaret, nisi primo victa ftiissei, 

Et pudor augeret ^ mm dat natura ruborera* Stek v l k s . 

^ Under that colour am I come to scale 
Thy nevar-conquer*d forti] So, in Marlowe’s Herci and 
Leander ; 

u ^ ^ souldier stout. 

Defend the^rf, and keep the foe-man oat : 

For though the rising ivor^ mount he smtd^ 

Which is with azure emling lines empard, 

Much like a gkbe,** kc. 

We have had in a former stanm— 

Her like wrjrg/otoaVcfel with Mae.*' Mai,oml 
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My will that marks thee for my earth’s delight^, 
Which I to conquer sought with all my might ; 

But us reproof and reason beat it dead, 

By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 

I see what crosses my attempt will bring; 

I know what thorns the growing rose defends ; 

I think the honey guarded with a sting ® ; 

All this, beforehand, counsel comprehends : 

But will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends ; 

Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty. 

And dotes on what he looks'*, ’gainst law or duty. 

I have debated even in my soul. 

What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall 
breed ; 

But nothing can affection’s course control. 

Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed ; 

Reproach, disdain, and deadly enmity ; 

Yet strive I to embrace mine infamy. 


* — iny earth’s delight,] So, in The Comedy of Errors : 

“ My sole earth's heaven.” Stebvens. 

3 1 THINK the honey guarded with a sting ;] I am. aware that 
the honey is guarded witli a sting. Malone. 

— on what he looks,] i. e. on what he looks on . — Many in- 
stances of this inaccuracy are found in. our author's plays. See 
the Essay on Shakspeare’s Phraseology. Malone. 
s I see what cro.sses — 

I have debated, &c.] On these stanzas Dr. Young might 
have founded the lines with which he dismisses the prince of 
Egypt, who is preparing to commit a similar act of violence, at the 
end of the third act of Busiris : 

“ Destruction full of transport ! Lo I come 
“ Swift on the wing to meet my certain doom : 

“ I know the danger, and I know the shame ; 

“ But, like our phoenix, in so rich a flame 
‘ ‘ I plunge triumphant my devoted head, 

“ And dote on death in that luxurious bed.” Steevens. 
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This said, he shalces aloft his Roman blaric, 

Which, like a faulcon towerin'? in the skies, 
Coucheth the fowl below® with his wings’ shade, 
Whose crooked beak threats, if he mount he dies : 
So under his insulting falchion lies 

Harmless Lucretia, marking whal he tells. 

With trembling fear, as fowl hear faulcon’s bells". 

Lucreee, quoth he, this night 1 mu‘-t cnjcjy thee ; 

If thou deny, then force must work my way. 

For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee ; 

That done, some worthless slave of thine I’ll slay. 

To kill thine honour with thy life’s decay ; 

And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him. 

So thy surviving husband shall remain 
The scornful mark of every open eye ® ; 

Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain, 

Thy issue blurr’d with nameless bastardy": 

And thou, the author of their oblotpiy, 

^ — like a i aijlc on towerinf^ m the skies, 

CoircHETH the fowl below — ] So, in IVfeaMire for Meu- 
snre: 

Nips yotttli i' th’ betid, md follies doth rnmcnv 
** AH/huko7i doth theyhtti//' 

I am not certain but that we should read — Or/rfth. To umtk 
the fowl may, however, mean, to mah it eemd ; n% havr a man, 
in oar author’s iaiiquage, signifies either to tmaii liiiii, or to nmle 
him imve, I e, fine. So, in The Taming of the Shrew ; — them 

hast bmv'i many men ; brave not meT ' Petniehio is spuikiiig to 
the taylor. Steevkns. 

So, more appositely, in Corbknus: 

Flutter'd your Voices in Coridi.'* Bohw n l. 

7 — as FOWL hear rAOLCoNS bells ] So, in King Ilenrv VI 
Part III. : 

— mt he that lorn him best 
** Dares Htir a wing, if Warvriek hkde kk MlsV 

Srri ri 

^ The scornful maek. of every open eye ;] So, in C Witdlci ; 

A,fij;edJgure for the time of seoruF Stffvens. 

9 Thy issue bliirrkl with namflj ss bastardy :] Ho, in the Two 
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Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes 
And sung by children in succeeding times \ 

But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend ; 

The fault unknown is as a thought unacted ; 

A little harm, done to a great good end. 

For lawful policy remains enacted. 

The poisonous simple sometimes is compacted 
In a pure compound * ; being so applied, 

His venom in effect is purified. 


Gentlemen of Verona : That’s as much as to say bastard virtues, 

that indeed know not their father’s names, and therefore have no 
namch*' The poet calls bastardy nameless^ because an illegitimate 
child has no name by inheritance, being considered by the law as 
nulUus Jiiius. Malone, 

* Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes,] So, in King 
Henry IV. Part I. ; 

“ He made a blushing dial of his faults T 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

«« — for we cite omfatdts.'' Steevens. 

^ Shalt have thy trespass citld up in rhymes. 

And sung by children in succeeding times.] So, in King 
Richard II L : 

** — Thence we looked towards England, 

And eked up a thousand heavy times,” 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

Saucy lictors 

Will catch at us like strumpets^ and scald rhpners 
Ballad us out o’ tune.” 

Qui me commorit, (melius non tangere, clamo,) 

Flebit, ct insignis tota cantabitur urbe. f/or. 

Thus elegantly imitated by Pope; 

\V'hoe’cr offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme ; 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the sad burthen of some merry song.” Malone. 

3 In A purl compound — Thus the quarto. The edition of 
1016 reads : 

In purest compounds — -P’ Malone. 

A thought somewhat similar occurs in Romeo and Juliet: 
Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Bohan hath residence, and medkim power.” 

Stbevens. 
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Then for thy husband and thy children’s sake. 
Tender my suit’ : bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can take. 
The blemish that will never be forgot ; 

Worse than a slavish wipe\ or birth-hour’s blot ^ : 
For marks descried in men’s natirity 
Are nature’s faults, not their own infamy ^ 

Here with a cockatrice' dead-killing eye\ 

He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause ; 

While she, the picture of pure piety, 

3 TtNor-R my suit—] Cherish, regard my suit. So, in 

Hamlet : 

Tender yourself more dearly/’ M \ lo\f. 

^ Worse than a slavish 'wipl»] More disgraceful than the 
brand with which slaves were marked, . 

s — or birth* hoar’s blot ;”] So, in King John : 

If thou that bid’st roc be content, w’crt grim, 

** Ugly and slanderous to thy mother's 

** Fulf of unpleasing bkL% ami sightless stains,*^ 

** Patch’d with foul moles and ejc-offendiiig marls, 

I would not care/’ 

Again, in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream : 

And the Mots of nature’s hand. 

Shall not in their issue stand ; 

** Never mole, hair-lip, nor scar, 

Nor mark prodigious—.” 

It appears that in Shakspeare’s time the arms of bastards were 
distinguished by some kind of Mot. Thus, in the play above 
quoted : 

look into the Moh and stains of ri^hiT 
Butin the passage now before us, those corporal bleraiHlies with 
vrhich children are someliraes bom, seem atone to have been in 
OUT author’s contemplation* Malonk* 

^ For mAHK.s descried in men’s nativity 
Are natuib’s faults, not theie owh iNinsfY.] hh in 
Hamlet : 

That for some vicious mok of nature in llieni, 

As, in their birth {wherein the^ m mt 

STE»VENi». 

7 with a cockatrice’ dead-killing eye,] So, in Eomeci ami 
Juliet : 

** From the deuth-darting qfmckdrke'' STisEV£N&. 
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Like a white hind under the grype’s sharp claws 
Pleads in a wilderness, where are no laws. 

To the rough beast that knows no gentle right-, 
Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 

Look, when a black-fac’d cloud the world doth 
threat 

In bis dim mist the aspiring mountains hiding. 
From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 

® Like a white hind undee the gkyee’s sharp claws,] So, in 

King Richard 10, ; 

Ah me ! I see the ruin of my house ; 

** The tifger m^m hath seiz’d the gealh liindT 
All the modern editions read ; 

«« — beneath gripe’s sliai*p claws,”' 

The quarto, 1594, has : 

“ Like a white hinde under Xhtgrype's sharp claws — .** 
The gryphon was meant, which in our author’s time was usually 
written grype, ov gripe. Malone. 

The gripe is properly the grijln. See Cotgrave’s Dictionary, 
and Mr« Heed’s improved edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, voL i, 
p. 124^ where seems to be used for miiure: 

Ixion’s wheele, 

** Or cruel! gripe to gnaw my growing harte.” 

Ferrex and Porrex. 

It was also a term in the hermetick art. Thus, in Ben Jonson’s 
Alchemist : 

«« — let the water in glass E be filtefd, 

And put into the gripe's egg.** 

As grije is the French word for a claw, perhaps anciently those 
birds which are remarkable for griping their prey in their talons, 
’were occasionally called gripes." Steevens, 

9 Look, when a black-fac’d cloud the world doth threat,] The 
quarto 1594 reads— when, &c. For the emendation I am 
responsible, 

Bui was evidently a misprint ; there being no opposition what- 
soever between this and the preceding passage. We had before ; 
** Look, as the fair and firy-pointedsun,— 

Even so — 

Again, in a subsequent stanza, we have : 

Look, as the full-fed hound, kc. 

So surfeit-taking Tarquin — 

Again, in Venus and Adonis ; 

** Look, how the world’s poor people arc amaz’d,—* 

So she with fearful eyes—.” Malone. 
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Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing : 

So his unhallo^v’d haste her words delays. 

And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 

Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 
While in his hold-fast foot the rveak mouse panteth: 
Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly 
A swallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth: 

His ear her prayers admits, but his heart grunteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining : 

Tears harden lust, though marble wear with 
raining. 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fix’d 
In the remorseless wrinkles of his face “ ; 

Her modest eloquence with sighs is mix’d, 

Which to her oratoiy adds more grace. 

She puts the period often from his place ; 

And ’midst the sentence so her accent breaks, 
That twice she doth begin, ere once she speaks 

She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 

By knighthood, gentry, and .sweet friendship’s oath. 
By her untimely tears, her husband’s love, 

By holy human law, and common troth, 

By heaven and earth, and all the power of both, 

The old copy, I thinli, is correct He knows nogc-ntle right, 
hut still her words delay him, as a gentle gust blows away u black- 
faced cloud.” Boswbll. 

* — his vulture coclt,] Folly is used here, as it is in the saertd 
writings, for depravity of mind. So ulso, in ( ttliello : 

“ She turn’d toJlMy, and she was a whore.” Msi om . 

® In the EEMOflSEi.Ess' wrinkles of his face;] ItmorMh \<t is 
pitiless. See vol. ix. p. 60, n. 7; andp. 391, R. 1. MAr.osi;. 

’ She PUTS TUB I’KIUOD (iJTl N IBOM HIS PLAI K, 

And 'MIDST Tin; sr.NTPsr k so her ent bhi'jsks, 

That twice she doth begin,] So, in A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream : 

“ Makvpertods in the midst o/ senieitces, 

“ Throttle their practis’d amnt in tiieir fears, 

“ And in conclusion dumbly have Imle off," Ike, STKiiVJs.N s. 
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That to his borrow'd bed he make retire^ 

And stoop to honour, not to foul desire, 

Quoth she, reward not hospitality 

With such black payment as thou hast pretended^; 

Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee ; 

Mar not the thing that cannot be amended ; 

End thy ill aim, before thy shoot be ended ; 

He is no wood-man that doth bend his bow 
To strike a poor unseasonable doe, 

I — reward not hospitality, &c.] So, in King Lear t 

— my hospitable favours 

You should not ruffie thus.” Steevens. 
s — pretended ;] i. e. proposed to thyself. So, in Macbeth : 

— Alas Ihe day ! 

What good could tXxtj pretend?*^ Stpevens. 

^ End thy ill aim, before thy shoot be ended:] It is manifest, 
from the context, that the author intended the word shoot to be 
taken in a double sense ; suit and shoot being in his time pro- 
nounced alike. So, in The London Prodigal, 1605 : 

But there’s the other black-brow^’es, a shrood girl. 

She hath wit at 'will, and shuters two or three.’* 

Again, in The Puritan, a Comedy, 1607 : 

Enter the Butovs, 

Are not these archers ? — what do you call them, — shooters^*' 
&c. 

Again, in Lilly’s Euphues and his England, 1580 : There was 
a lady in Spaine, who after the death of her father had three sidcrs^ 
and yet never a good archer^'" 8cc. IMalonc, 

I adhere to the old reading, nor apprehend the least equivoque. 
A sentiment nearly parallel occuis in Macbeth : 

— the murd’roas shaft that’s shot, 

Hath not yet lighted.” 

He is no wood- man that doth bend Ms very strongly 

supports my opinion. Steevens- 
There is no doubt that shoot was O7io of the ideas intended to be 
conveyed. It is, in my apprehension, equally dear, that the uiii 
or solicitation of a lover was also in our author’s thoughts. Bhoot 
(the pronunciation of the two words being granted to be the same) 
suggests both ideas. — The passage quoted from Macbeth, in the 
preceding note, docs not, as I conceive, prove any thing. The 
vrord shot has there its usual signification, and no double meaning 
could have been iiilendecl. Malone. 
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My husband is thy friend, for his sake spare me ; 
Thyself art mighty, for thine own sake leave me ; 
Myself a weakling, do not then ensnare me : 

Thou look’st not like deceit ; do not deceive me : 
bly sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave 
thee. 

If ever man were mov’d with woman’s moans, 

Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my groans ; 

All which together, like a troubled ocean, 

Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threat 'ning heart. 

To soften it with their continual motion ; 

For stones dissolv’d to water do convert. 

O, if no harder than a stone thou art, 

Melt at my tears and be compassionate ! 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate ^ 

In Tarquin’s likeness I did entertain thee : 

Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame 
To all the host of heaven I complain me, 

Thou wrong’st his honour, wound’st his princely 
name. 

Thou art not what thou seem’sti and if the same, 
Thou seem’st not what thou art, a god, a king ; 
For kings like gods should govern every thing. 

How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 

When thus thy vices bud before thy spring” ? 

If in thy hope thou dar’st do such outrage, 

1 Soft pity enteis at an ikon gate.] Meaning, I .supiMJse, tin* 
gates of a frison. Stbevens. 

® How will thy shame be SEEnro in thine age, 

When thus thy rices bud before thy spring?] This thought 
is more amplified in our author’s Trollus and Cressida: 

“ — - Vatseeded pride, 

“ That I'ath to its maturity grown up 
“ In raiiK Achilles, must or now be crept, 

" Or, shedding, breed a nursery of evil, 

“ To over-bulk us all,” Stekvens, 
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What dar’st thou not, when once thou art a king’’ ? 
O, be remember’d ^ no outrageous thing 
From vassal actors can be wip’d away ; 

Then kings’ misdeeds cannot be hid in clay 

This deed will make thee only lov’d for fear. 

But happy monarchs still are fear’d for love : 

With foul offenders thou perforce must bear. 

When they in thee the like offences prove : 

If but for fear of this, thy will remove ; 

For princes are the glass, the school, the book. 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look 

And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall learn ? 
Must he in thee read lectures of such shame ? 

Wilt thou be glass, wherein it shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame. 

To privilege dishonour in thy name ? 

9 If in tliy hope thou daf st do such outrage. 

What (lar’st thou not when thou art once a king ?] This sen- 
timent reminds us of King Henry Fourth's question to his son : 

‘‘ When that my care could not withhold thy riots. 

What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care? Stjbevens* 
* O, he remember'd,] Bear it in your mind. So, in King 
Richard IL : 

being wanting, 

It doth remenwer me the more of sorrow." Malone. 

^ Then kings' misdeeds cannot be hid in clay.] The memory 
of the ill actions of kings will remain even after their death. So, 
in The Paradise of Dainty Devises, 1580 : 

Mine owne good father, thou art gone; thine ears are stojip'd 
with cZay." 

Again, in Kendal’s Flowers of Epigrams, 1577 : 

The corps clapt fast in clotted clay^ 

That here engrmfddiOth lie." Malone. 

® For princes are the glass, the school, the book, 

Where subjects' eyes do learn, do read^ do look.] So, in King 
Henry I¥. Part IL : 

He was the mark and glass^ copy and hooh 
That fashion'd others." 

Reds ad eJcemplum totus componitur orbis. Clmd. 

^ Malone. 
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Thou back’st reproach as^ainst k;n'j,-IiYe{i land. 
And mak’st fair repiiLatioa btJt a d. 

Hast thou command? by him that gave it thei. 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 

Draw not thy sword to guard inic’uity, 

For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 

Thy princely office how canst thou fulfil, 

When, pattern’d by thy fault foul Sin may say, 
He leam’d to sin, and thou didst teach the way ? 

Think but how vile a spectacle it were. 

To view thy present trespass in another. 

Men’s faults do seldom to themselves ajipcar ; 
Their own transgressions jjaitially they smother : 
This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother. 
O, how are they wrapp’d in with infamies, 

That from their ovra misdeeds askaunec their 
eyes ! 

To thee, to thee, my heav’d-up hands appeal. 

Not to seducing lust, thy rash rcHer ’ ; 

I sue for exil’d majesty’s repeal” ; 

Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire : 

His true respect will 'prison false desire, 

And wipe the dim mist from thy doting eyne, 
That thou shalt see thy state, and pity mine. 

4 ~ PATTERN’n b? tliy foult,] 'J'aking tliy tiiull for fi jHiftcui 
or example. So, in the Logenti of Lord Hastings, Alirruur for 
Magistrates, 1587 : 

“ By this my pattern, all ye peers, beware.” M,u us i . 
s Not tosedndnglust, thy rash auttEa;] Thus the fiist cop). 
The edition of 1616 has— thy rash reyilijf. Dr. Sewel, without au- 
thority, reads s 

“ Not to seducing lust's outragmis ftre," Malosi . 

® — for exil'd majesty’s kbpbai,!] For the mall of fxilt'd 
majesty. So, in one of our author's pfnys ; 

“ if the time thrust forth 

” A cause for Mm,om , 

Cl 
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Have done, quoth he ; my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but swells the higher by this let. 

Small lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide \ 
And with the wind in greater fury fret ® : 

The petty streams that pay a daily debt 

To their salt sovereign, with their fresh falls’ haste. 
Add to his flow, but alter not his taste ®. 

Thou art, quoth she, a sea, a sovereign king! 

And lo, there falls into thy boundless flood 
Black lust, dishonour, shame, misgoverning. 

Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 

If all these petty ills shall change thy good. 

Thy sea within a puddle’s womb is hers’d 
And not the puddle in thy sea dispei-s’d. 

So shall these slaves be king, and thou their slave 
Thou nobly base, they basely dignified ; 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave : 

1 Smabl lights are soon blown huge fires abide,] So^ 
in King Henry VL ; 

A little Jire is trodden out,'* &c* Stelvens* 

® And with the winjd in greater fury ibet:] So, in The 
Merchant of Venice : 

** When i\\tj mojretted with tho^gusU of heaven.’* 

Steevens. 

® Add to HIS Sow, but alter not his taste.] The octavo 16iS 
reads : 

Add to this flow, but alter not the taste.” M^lonl. 
These three lines seem to me to resemble both the phraseology 
and cadence of Denham, in his Cooper’s Hill. Boswell. 

^ Thy sea within a puddle’s womb is heksed,] Thus the quarto. 
The octavo 1616 reads, unintelligibly; 

Thy sea within puddle womb is hened!" 

Dr. Scwel, not being able to extract any meaning from 
reads : 

Thy sea within a puddle womb is bunl, 

And not the puddle in thy sea dupen'd,'* 

Our author has again used the verb iohersem Hamlet : 

« Why thy canoniE’d bones, herded in deaths 
Have burst their cerements.” Malone. ^ 

® So shall these si Avrs be king, and thou their slave ;] In 
King Lear we meet with a similar allusion : 
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Thou loathed in their shame, they in thy pride : 
The lesser thing should not the greater hide ; 

The cedar stoops not to the base shrub's foot, 
But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s root. 

So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state — 

No more, quoth he, by heaven, I will not hear thee ; 
Yield to my love ; if not, enforced hate. 

Instead of love’s coy touch shall rudely tear thee ; 
That done, despitefully I mean to bear thee 
Unto the base bed of .some rascal groom, 

To be thy partner in thi.s shameful doom . 

This said, he set* his foot upon the light, 

For light and lust are deadly enemies : 

Shame folded up in blind concealing night, 

When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 

The wolf hath seiz’d his prey, the poor Iamb erics ' ; 
'Eli with her own white fleece her voice eontroll’d 
Entombs her outcry in her lips’ sweet fold ; 

For with the nightly linen that she wears 
He pens her piteous clamours in her head ; 

Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 


<« it seem’d she a rpwen 
Over her pmimi, vUio, most rebel-like. 

Sought to he king o’er her. ’ M i * 
love’s COY TOUCH,] the delicate* tlte res|vc1tH! 
approach of love* Stebvkns* 

4 The wolf hath seiz’d his prey# the poor lamb cries ;] 

Ilk Bihll j*— - 

Sed tremit, tat quondam stabulk depreiisa relir tin, 

Parva sub infesto cum Jacel agnii lu}) 0 . (huL 

I have never seen any translation of the Fasti so old as the liine 
of Shalcspeate ; but Mr* Coxeter in Ms manuscript iioivs^ {an lilr, 
Warlon has observed,) mentions one crkteci about the 
1570 * UkhmB. 

5 For with the linen that she wears,] Thw the firs! 

quarto. The o^avo 1616 reads, unintdligiWy t 

** For with the migky linen,” &c. MAttiME. 
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That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 

O, that prone lust t Iiould stain so pure a bed ^ ! 

The spots whereof could weeping purify. 

Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 

But she hath lost a dearer thing than life 
And he hath won what he would lose again ; 

This forced league doth force a further strife ; 

This momentary joy breeds months of pain ; 

This hot desire converts to cold disdain : 

Pure chastity is rifled of her store, 

And lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 

Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk. 

Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight. 

Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight ; 

So surfeit- taking Tarquin fares this night : 

His taste delicious, in digestion souring. 

Devours his will, that liv’d by foul devouring. 

O deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still imagination ! 

Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt 

5 O, that PKONi lust should stain so pure abed !] Thus the 
first quarto. The edition of 1000, inslead of prone, has proud. 
That of 1610, and the modern copies,^/oz«/. Prone h headstrong^ 
fonmrd, prompt, hi Measure for Measure it is used in somewhat 
a similar sense : 

in her youth 

There is tx prone and speechless dialect.’' Malone. 
Tims, more appositely, in Cymbelinc : Unless a man would 
marry a gallows, and beget young gibbets, I never saw one so 
prone r Stf evens, 

Jkil she hath lost, Kc,] Slnikspenre has in this instance 
pracUsetl tiie delicacy recommended by Vida : 

Speliincara Dido du^x et Trojaims eandem 
Deveniunt# pudor ulterius nihil addere curet.^ Stjseyens* 
1 Drunken Dlsire must vomit his receipt,] So, in Cymbeline : 
To make dedte wmit emptiness.** Steivews* 

VOL, XX. h 
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Ere he can see his own abomination. 

While lust is in his pii ie, no exciamatioii 
Can ciu-b his heat, or rein his rash <k“-ire, 

Till, like a jade, self-v/ill hiniseli' cloth tire . 

And then with lank and lean diseoiour’ci cheek. 
With heavy eye, knit brow, and strc j)!U'e, 

Feeble Desire, ail rocreanl, ])(Kn*, and meek, 

Like to a bankrupt besjsyu' wails his ease : 

The flesh being proud, Desire doth fight w it !i grace. 
For there it revels ; and when that dec a) 

The guilty rebel for remission prays. 

So fares it with this faultful lord of llonu'. 

Who this accomplishment so hotly chas’d ; 

For now against himself he sounds this doom, — 
That through the length of times he stands dis- 
grac’d ; 

Besides, his soul’s fair temple* is defac’d ’ ; 

To whose weak ruins muster tnjops of care.s, 

To ask the spotted princess how she* fares. 

She .says, her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have batter’d down her consecrated wall. 

And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 
To living death, and pain perpetual : 

Which in her prescience she controlled still. 

But her fore-sight could not fore-stall their will. 

5 TOl, like a jade, self-'nill himself doth tire.] So, in kiiiv 

Henry Vm.! _ i - s 

Anger k like 

** AfdMaikom^ tdio hhig alluwd ku w/i/, 

« Seif ^mettle tires him"^ Htfi v f h s . 
f -- his soul’s fair h Mac’d Bo, in ^hifhclli : 

Most sacrilegbias munhr hath broke- ope 
« The lord’s anointed impk, mi stole thence 
“ The life of the building/* Mmohh . 
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Even in this thought, through the dark night he 
stealeth, 

A captive victor, that hath lost in gain * ** ; 

Bearing aivay the ’wound that nothing healeth, 

The scar that will, despite of cure, remain ; 

Leaving his spoil ^ perplex’d in greater pain. 

She bears the load of lust he left behind. 

And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 

He, like a thievish dog, creeps sadly thence. 

She like a wearied lamb lies panting there ; 

He seouls, and hates himself for his offence. 

She desperate, with her nails her flesh doth tear ; 
He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear ; 

She stays, exclaiming on the direful night ; 

He runs, and chides his vanish’d, loath’d, delight. 

He thence departs a heavy convertite 
She there remains a hopeless cast-away : 

He in his speed looks for the morning light. 

She prays she never may behold the day : 

For day, quoth she, night’s scapes doth open lay ® j 


* — that hath lost in oiiS ;] So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

«« teach me how to ?ose a mnning match* — 

SXBEVENS. 

^ Leaving his spoil — ] That is, Lucretia, So, in Troilus and 

Cressida % 

«* - — Set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

** And daughters of the game.” Malone. 

3 He thence departs a heavy convertite,]^ A convertite is a 
convert. Our author has the same expression in King John ; 
But, since you are a gentle convertite, 

** My tongue shall hush again this storm of war.” 

Malone. 

~ a hopeless cast-awav s] So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
That ever I should call thee cast-am^ / ” Snnvms, 

5 For DAY, quoth she, nioht’s scapes doth open lay;] So, in 
King Henry VI. Part IL ; 
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And ray true eyes have never practis’d how 
To cloke offences with a cunnin.i? !n-ow. 

They think not hut that ever}' eye can see 
The same disgrace which they themselves behold ; 
And therefore w'oulcl th<jy still in darkness be 
To have their unseen sin remain mifokl ; 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold. 

And grave, like water that doth cat in steel, 
Upon my cheeks what helpless slnunu I feel. 

Here she exclaims against repose and rest, 

And bids her eyes hereafter still be blind 
She wakes her heart by beating on hi‘r breast, 

And bids it leap from thence, where it may iind 
Some purer chest, to close so pure a mind \ 

Frantick with grief thus breatlies she foiib her 
spite 

Against the unseen secrecy of night. 


“ The gtuu’j', anti rcmtusi !iil tia\." si i rt i 

A pasisage in The Winter’s Tale may serw to asci'it-iin tlse 
meaning of /t/g/tf.s' ««//<•' licre; “ Mercy<m's,.i Iwine I a u rj prclty 
barne! — Sure wtme tliwigh 1 am not very ttuiikish, I lait 

read waiting-gentlewoman in the -srape." 

Emipimu is a barbarous I.atin word, signifying what comt's by 
chance or accident. Mteovr. 

in darkness bl,] The octaro and tlu' modern 

editions, read, witlumt authority s 

“ they still in darkness lie." M 

"> Here sheewluims against ithrosi. and k( sa*, 

And bids her pyjs hereafter stiil he ntisji.j This passage 
will serve to confirm the propriety ttf Dr. .Johnson's tum-ndatioii in 
Cyrabeline, Act III. Sc, IV. vo!, xiii. p. 121, n, S : 

“ I'll 'wake mine eye-balls hUml firtt.” Sa c i v i.ss. 
s She wakes her iiLART by beating on her mu ast, 

And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 
Some purer CHEST, to dose so pure a mind.] So, in Kkig 
Richard 11. : 

“ A jewel in a ten-times-bnrr'd-up ehed 
“ Is a !»ld firil in a loyal breast." Malowi,. 
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O, comfort-killing night, image of hell ! 

Dim register and notary of shame ! 

Black stage for tragedies and murders fell ' ! 

Vast sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame ! 

Blind muffled bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! 
Grim cave of death, whispering conspirator 
With close-tongu’d treason and the ravisher ! 

0, hateful, vaporous, and foggy night, 

Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime. 

Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light. 

Make war against proportion’d course of time ! 

Or if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 

His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed. 

Knit poisonous clouds about his golden head. 

With rotten damps ravish the morning air ; 

Let their exhal’d unwholesome breaths make sick 
The life of purity, the supreme fair % 

Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick ® ; 

And let thy misty vapours march so thick % 

9 O coiBfort-killing NIGHT ! image op hell!] So, in 
Henry V,: 

“ Never sees horrid n/g/iff the cMld of hdlJ' Stdlvehs* 
^ Black stage for tragedies — ] In our author’s time, I believe^ 
the stage was hung with black, when tragedies were performed. 
The hanging however was, I suppose, no more than one piece of 
black bake placed at the back of the stage, in the room of the 
tapestry which was the common decoration when comedies were 
axstcci See the Account of the Ancient English Theatres, vol. iii* 

Malone, 

^ Let their exhal’d unwholesome breaths make sick 
The life of purity, the supreme iairJ So, in King Lear ; 

infeci; her beauty, 

Yi^Jm-sitctdJhgs — Stebvens. 

3 — noon-tide prick ;] So, in King Henry VL Part ML ; 

And made an evening at the noon-tide prick 

1, e, the|?w>ilof noon. Again, in Damon and Pythias, 1571 : 

Itprklelh fast upon noon.” Steevbns. 

Again, in Acolastus his After-witte, 1600: 

Scarce had the mn attain’d Im noon-tidepric^/’ 

Malone* 
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That in their smoky ranks his smother’d light 
May set at noon, and make perpetual night. 

Were Tarquin night, (as he is but night’s child \) 
The silver-shining queen he would di.stain 
Her twinkling handmaids' too, by him defil’d. 
Through night’s black bosom should not peep again 
So should i have copartners in my paiii : 

And fellowship in woe doth woe as.siiage 
As palmers’ chat makes short their pilgrimage K 

4 And let thy misty vapours mairh so tliickj,] Tbr quurlo, Isy 
an evident error of the press, reads— wiia/y. The subseqiieiit 
copies have — mhi^. So, before i 

Muster thy mkis to meet the eastern light*” 

Again s 

night 

Covers the shame that foi!o\'4s such deliglit.” M \L 0 Nfa 
i •— (as he Is butNioirr's ciiiLrj,)] The wirkech in scriptural 
langiijage, are called the ckikken Qfdarhmh, m h\h. 

6 he would 1)1 STAIN;] Thus all the copies before iliat of 
1616, which reads: 

** The silver-shining queeri he wouhl dmimn ** 

Dr* Sewell, unwilling to print tumseine, altered this to~ 

«« — — khn would disdain J" M ilonv * 

? Her twinkling HANDMAiDS — ] That i% ike sian. Sr?, in 
Troilus and Cresssida i 

** By all Diamfs tmkho^mmen yonder, 

And by hmelf, I will not tell you wliose/* \i osu, 

^ Through night’s blai ic bosom should not etj r tigaio ;] So, 
in Macbeth : 

Nor heaven peep ihmut^k the blanket of ihedurk^ 

To cry, kold^ hoid*"' Malone* 

9 And FELLOwsHii* in woe doili woe assuage,] Ht\ in King 
Lear : 

** But then the mind much siifemncr doth 
\y\w grkfhiiiXx mates^ and 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

gx if soar woe delight in fellowship—/* 

So Chancer, Troilus and Crmide, h* i. i 
Men saie, to wretch b comsoktioih 
“ To have anoilier fellow in his pidne/* Malone. 
Solaincn miseris locios habuisse doloris. 

I believe this is a line of (\Wh dMch^j. It is foiimi in a com- 
mon school book ; Synopsis Communium f-oroniriu Hi revf 
* As palmers* chat makes short thm iHlgrinmge J Tliis is ilm 
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Where now “ I have no one to Mush with me. 

To cross their arms, and hang their heads with mine. 
To mask their brows \ and hide their infamy ; 

But I alone, alone must sit and pine. 

Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine ^ ; 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans. 
Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 

O night, thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke. 

Let not the jealous day behold that face 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodestly lies martyr’d with disgrace I 
Keep still possession of thy gloomy place. 

That all the faults which in thy reign are made. 
May likewise be septilcher’d in thy shade ^ ! 

reading of the quarto 1594^. The octavo 1616, and all the modern 
editions, read, unintelligibly : 

As palmers that make short their pilgrimage/' 

Malone. 

** As palmers’ chat makes short their pilgrimage/’ So, in King 
Richard If. : 

fi« rough uneven ways 

Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome : 

** And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 

** Making the hard way sweet and delectable.” 

Again, ibid.: 

wanting your company, 

M^hich, I protest, hath very much beguil’d 
The tediousiiess and process of my travel.” Stubvens, 
Where now — ] Where, iov tvliereas. Malone, 

3 To cross their arms, and hang thbik heads with mine. 

To M AS K T H K I R B ROW s , — '] So, in Mucbeth : 

“ What, man ! ne’er pull your hat upon yotir broxm ; 

Give sorrow words.” Malone. 

4 Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine ;] So, in 
Shakspeare’s Lover’s Complaint: 

Laund’ring the silken figures in the brine ^ 

Which season'd woe had pelleted in tears/* 

Again, in All’s Wei! that Ends Well: the best 

brine a maiden can seaso7i her praise in.” Malone. 

5 hilly likewise be sefulchbr’d in thy shade !] The word 
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Makeine mt object to the lell-inli' fkn ! 

The light ^?ill bhe\\\ character cl In m\ hmw , 

The stor}^ of sweet chastity s c!ec%ay. 

The impious breach of holy wedloc'k vow : 

Yea, the illiterate that knenv nut how 
To ’cipher what is writ in learned bools, 

Will quote my loathsome trespass lu my looks^ 

The nurse, to still her ehilcK will ti 11 niy stcity, 

And fright her crying babe with T«iri|niii\ iraine^; 
The orator, to deck liis oratory, 

Will couple ray reproach toTarquins shonie: 
Feast-fincllng minstrels \ tuning my Ocf irae, 

Will tie the hearers to attend eardi iim^ 

How Tarquin wronged me, I t oliatiiiio 


i^epukhefd is thus acreiia'il In in ho ur**? ^ <?p oui 

author ! 

“ And so* snpfdchrril ineifli pomp 4o«s fits 

** That kings ii»r suth n tuuih vomhl v»Kh fu ilU . 

M\i n u . 

^ciiAiucTLR’n in my So, In imr t^l DmuK 

Sonnets, 1592 j 

“ Aw! if a bmvxslth enre'*- ihn.kiui h' 

This mnil was, I suppose, tlub ;uh mu d wlnm iwr author anile, 
and isaf this day prrmounm! in the Numt* manner hytlte umimmi 
people of Ireland, uiicrts i beliiwe, imuh ol flu* piiimiueiadori ui 
Queen KIEzabel Ids age is \ei letainu! M m o s i , 

^ Will «uoi Will nififl or nbhun , in liumh 1 ; 

** I am sorry limt s’^ith better In ed awl jaclgrnent 

** I had iioi ipmied him*’* h! 

^ Ami FEIOIIT HFE CBViNO UAlJ With T\fUII IN - \^\|| ;j 
The power with whkh the pm. t here unaHtH Hie name of Tuirpiin, 
has bam attributed tothe lauiouH John Tuihof, eurl ul Sinews- 
bury, and to our King Itlchard k h! 

Thus, in llryderfs Don Hid>asimn ; 

Nor Bhatl Sdmilati^ formulable nmmj 

Be longer m’d to Ml ihv Uhv:' h ini u \ s ♦ 

^ Feast- inding minstrek*^] Our aneknt iniiMivts weie the 
constant attendants on feiiats, I qiawtiofi wheilier ifoineiH lie- 
|ipioc|f)€iw was II higher ctmmctec 8 rth v e ns. 
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Let my good name, that senseless reputation. 

For Collatine’s dear love be kept unspotted : 

If that be made a theme for disputation, 

The branches of another root are rotted ; 

And undeserv’d reproach to him allotted. 

That is as clear from this attaint of mine. 

As I, ere this, was pure to Collatine, 

O unseen shame ! invisible disgrace ! 

O unfelt sore ! crest-wounding, private scar 1 
Reproach is stamp’d in Collatinus’ face, 

And Tarquin’s eye may read the mot afar'’. 

How he in peace is wounded, not in zvar. 

Alas, how many bear such shameful blows. 

Which not themselves, but he that gives them, 
knows! 

If, Collatine, thine honour lay in me, 

From me by strong assault it is bereft. 

My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee, 

Have no perfection of my summer left. 

But robb’d and ransack’d by injurious theft : 

In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept. 
And suck’d the honey which thy chaste bee kept. 

Yet am I guiltless of thy honour’s wreck * j 
Yet for thy honour did I entertain him ; 

Coming from thee, I could not put him back, 

9 may read the mot afar,] The motto, or morel, as It wa^ 
feometlmes formerly called. So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 
‘‘ The zvord, lux tua vita mihi/' 

Again, in the title of Nashe’s Have With You to Saffron 
Walden, 1596 t “The moU or paiesie, instead «>f omne iulit 
pimctum, packjidticia nunqmmJ* 

The modern editors read unintelligibly ; 

. may read the mote afar.” Malonb. 

* Yet am I GOiLXLLbb of thy honour’s wreck;] The oM 
copy reads, I think, comiptcdiy: 

** Yet am ! ndlh/ of thy honour’s wreck ; 
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For it liad been dislionour to disdain him: 

Besides of wearinesb he did complain him, 

And talk’d of virtue : — (), unluoldd fur evil, 

, When virtue is prophan’d in such a clevi! I 

Wfey should the worm intrude the maiden bud “ ? 
Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows' nests ? 

Or toads infect fair foimts with venom nuid ? 

Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts “ ? 

Or kings be breakers of their own behests ? 

But no perfection is so absolute 
That some impurity doth not poliiitc. 

Dr, Se\’i>cl] has eiickavourcd to make seose hf ii clifkTeiit pimc- 
tuation : 

Yet, i\m I guilty uf thy lionour s uiuck ? 

But this does not correspoud w ith i he ne\t \ erse, 1*1 !i ere the ords 
are arranged as heie, and yet are not niltjro. itor}, !)iil alljiiualive. 
Gnilij/ was, I am persuaded, a misprml. 1 hough the Inst f|iiurto 
seems* lohave been pnated imder our authors lospectwo, we 
are not therefore to conclude that it is entiudy iice liom typo- 
graphical faults. *Shalvspeare was pudj^d'dy not a very diligent 
corrector oi Ins sheets; and however attentive be iinglit have 
been, I am soirytohe able to observe, tlmf, iiidwithsiamlirig an 
editor’s best care, some errors will ha])pen ut the |)U‘^s, 

If the present emendation be not just, and the aulboi urote 
l^nUltj^ then undoubtedly there was sofne armt in the subsequent 
line. Shakspeare might have written— 

** Yet am I guilty of thy honour’s wreck ? 

Ao; for thy honour did I enfertnm liirn.” 

The compositors eye might haveglatired a second time on the 
first line, and thus the woid might have Imu nkuhirteutly 
repeated. Malo\e, 

According to the old copy, wliicb I think right, sIh* is repituebing 
herself, at first, for having received Tarquln’s visit ; Imt lostantly 
defends herself by saying that him did it out of respect to her 
husband. Boswell. 

^ Why should the woem intrude the midden luoH So, in 
Twelfth Night : 

** But let coricealment, like a worm f* ihe i«f/, 

Feed cm her damask cheek.” 

^ 3 Or tyrant foiLY lurk in otmtue breasts?] FMj is, f be- 
lieve, here used, as In Scripture, for tvidedmu. (kaik, is wtIF 
born, Malose. 

no perfection is so AUbOLuiiuJ bo coiiipklts So, in 

Peficks ; 
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The aged man that coffers up his gold. 

Is plagu’d with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits ; 
And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold. 

But like still-pining Tantalus he sits. 

And useless bams the harvest of his wits ^ ; 

Having no other pleasure of his gain. 

But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

So then he hath it, when he cannot use it. 

And leaves it to be master’d by his young ® j 
Who in their pride do presently abuse it : 

Their father was too weak, and they too strong. 

To hold their cursed-blessed fortune long. 

The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours. 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 



Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring ; 
Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers ; 
The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing ; 


«« ^iiil site vies 

‘‘ With absolute Marina.” 

Perhaps but has here the force of — But that, Malone. 

— no perfection is so absolute, 

** That some impurilp doth not pollute.” So, in Othello : 

«« Where’s that palace, where into foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? ” Steevens. 

5 And useless barns the harvest of his wits ;] Thus all the 
copies before that of 1616, 'which reads : 

And useless bans the harvest of his wits.” 

This has been followed in all the modern editions. !vIalone. 

^ So then he hath it, when he cannot use it, 

And leaves it to be master’d by bis young, &.C.] So, in 
Measure for Measure : 

« — Thou hast not youth nor age, 

** But, as it were, an after-dinner’vS sleep, 

Dreaming on both : for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld : and when thou art old and rkh^ 

** Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beuuip. 

To make thj/ riches plea&antT Malone. 
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What virtue breeds, iniquity devours ; 

We have no good that we can say is ouj», 

But ill annexed opportunity 
Or kills his life, or else his quaiity. 

O, Opportunity ! thy guilt is great : 

’Tis thou that cxecut'st the traitor’s treason ; 

Thou set’st the wolf where he the lamb may gel ; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou ’point st the sea-ion; 
’Tis thou that spurn’st at right, at law, at reason ; 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him, 
Sits Sin, to sei^e the souls that wander by him, 

Thou mak ’st the vestal violate her oath ^ : 
Thoublow’st the fire when temperance is thaw’d ; 
Thou smother’st honesty, thou murrier’st troth ; 
Thou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd ! 

Thou plantest scandal, and displacest laud : 

Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thitf, 

Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief! 

Thy secret pleastire turns to open shame. 

Thy private feasting to a publiek fast ; 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name ” ; 

7 Thou mA’st tin* wutvu isik irsui,l .So, ui 

Antony and ( ieo)i.t(r.i : 

“ womt-n am not 

“ In then best fortunes strong ; hut wrmtwiil pa pin 
“ The ne’er-touchM valaL" bi 1 1 u \ 

_ * Thy sMyoi HiNG titles to a KAi.t.io name ; j 'i\\) Jluthnnp 
titles. So, in King Lear : 

“ Such smiling rogues as these*— 

“ 'imonih every passion 

_ That in the nature of their lords rebels," 

Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 

“ The sinful father 

“ Seem’d not to strike, but sniuoih." 

The edition of 1616, and all afterwards, sc.«l willmul antiio 
rily : 

“ Thy moth'iing titles*—.’ 
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Thy sugar’d tongue to bitter wormwood taste : 
Thy violent vanities can never last \ 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 

Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee ? 

When wilt thou be the humble suppliant’s friend. 
And bring him where his suit may be obtain’d ? 
When wilt thou sort an hour^ great strifes to end ? 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chain’d? 
Give physick to the sick, ease to the pain’d ? 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for 
thee ; 

But they ne’er meet with Opportunity* 

The patient dies while the physician sleeps ; 

The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds; 

Justice is feasting while the widow vreeps; 

Advice is sporting while Infection breeds ^ ; 

Thou grant’st no time for charitable deeds : 


A ragged name means a contemptible^ ignominious name. See 
?oL xvIl p. 18, n. 5. Malone. 

‘5 Thy sugar’d tongue to bitter wormwood taste :] So, in 
Othello : ■ — the food that to him now is luwus as locusts, 
shall be to him shortly as bitter as caloqmntida,'" Stelvbns. 

Thy violent vanities can never last] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet : 

These moleni delights have molent ends^ 

And in their triumph die.” 

Again, in Othello : “ — it was a violent commencement in her, 
and thou shall see an answrahle $eqm%traiionr Malone. 

Tierce mnifm is an expression in King Henry VIIL Scene L 

Stelvlns. 

® When wilt thou sort an hour ' — 2 When wilt thou choose 
out an hour. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona ; 

Let us into the citv piesently 
** To sort some genticaieu welbsLiird In musiti.” 

M ALONE. 

Again, in King Richard IIL: 

“ But I will soH a pitchy datq tor thee.” Stelvens. 

^ Advice is sporting while infection breeds ;] While Infection 
is spreading, the grave rulers of the state, that ought to giiaicl 
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Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder’s rages. 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 

When Truth and Virtue have to do with t!\ce, 

A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid ; 

They buy thy help : but Sin ne’er gives a fee. 

He gratis comes ; and thou ait well appay’d ‘ 

As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 

My Collatine would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was stay’d by thee. 

Guilty thou art of murder and of theft ; 

Guilty of peijury and subornation ; 

Guilty of treason, forgery, and shift ; 

Guilty of incest, that abomination : 

An accessary by thine inclination 

To all sins past, and all that are to come, 

From the creation to the general doom. 

Mis-shapen Time, copesmatc ' of ugly night, 

Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care ; 

Eater of youth, false slave to false delight, 

Base watch of woes, sin’s pack-horse, virtues snare; 
Thou nursest all, and murdercst all that are. 

O hear me then, injurious, shifting Time ! 

Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 


against its further progress, are careless and inattentive.— -Aii'/Ve 
was forraerly used for iumkiige and dehknatitm. So, in 'I’he 
Two Gentlemen of Verona 5 

“ How shall 1 dote on her with more adtite, 

“ That thus without advice begin to love her? ” M Kumr. 

This idea was probably suggested toSbakspeare by the rapid 
progress of the phgue in London. Stbevsns. 

4 — and thou art well apfav’d,] Appa/d, is plmml. The 
word is now obsolete. Maeonb. 

J — copwraate —3 i, e. companion. So, in Hubbards T.de : 
“ Till that the foe his eopesmate he had found,*' 


7 
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Why hath thy servant^ Opportunity, 

Betray'd the hours thou gav’st me to repose ? 
CanceFd my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes ? 

Time’s office is, to fine the hate of foes ^ ; 

To eat up errors by opinion bred/ 

Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to lightj^ 
To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn, and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right ; 


^ Time’s office is, to fine the bate of foes ;] It is the busi- 
ness of time to soften and tejlne the animosities of men ; to sooth 
and reconcile enemies. The modern editions read, without au- 
thority or meaning : 

to find the hate of foes.** Malone. 

To Jlne the hate of foes,’* is to bring it to an e7id» So, in 
All’s Well that Ends Well : 

«< still the fine's the crown, 

Whaie’er the course, the end is the renown.” 

The same thought has already occurred in the poem before us : 
** When wilt thou sort an hour strifes to end ? ’* 

Steevens. 

^ To EAT UP LREORS by Opinion bred-] This likewise is re- 
presented as the office of Time in the chorus to the Winter's 
Tale : 

that make and unfold error fi Steevens. 

® To WRONG the wronger till he render right;] To punish by 
the compunctious visiting of conscience the person "who has done 
an injury to another, till he has made compensation The 
terong done in this instance by Time must be understood in the 
sense of damnum sine injuria ; and in this light serves to illus- 
trate and support Mr. Tyrwhitt’s explanation of a passage in Julius 
€m%f, even supposing that it stood as Ben Jonson has malici- 
ously represented it ; — Know, Caesai*, doth not wrongs but with 
just causefi See vol. xii. p. 75, n. S. 

Dr. Farmer very elegantly would read : 

“ To mng the wronger till he render right/* Malone. 
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To minute proud buildiH^s with tliy iiour./', 

And hiiicar \dth dubt Lheir glltteriiig golden 
lovrers : 


To fill with worm-holes stately moimments 
To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot old books, and alter their contentb \ 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ wings, 
To dry the old oak's sap, and ciicri-li springs ; 


9 To niinate prmKl v/itii 1 li loo t ,* ‘v'h hare 

Iiere no invocaibii to I tho tno v\ou’ «»r 

line to be corrupUnlj and uuiJtl u ul : 

** To ruinate buildings ultli n,/' 

Si . I 1 1 \ s, 

Iloims is surolr tlie iniereailing. In preoodin^ at! in 
Opporinniii/ the same words aie emplowd : 

Wratli, envy, treason, ra:k\ in 1 no : s 

** Tkij iieinnus he, wait (ni tla m a tianr pa < ' 

So, In our uiiilior's I bth Sonnet: 

Devouring Thnc 

C), carve not iviik iJaf hmm my loveN fair browT 
Again, in Davison's Poems, iblil : 

** Thne\s young /oamv attend liersfllL” 

‘‘To niinalc proud buildings nitli thy Iiouh fo dv inn 
buildings by thy slow aufi uupercuu'd progress, If sine ta\\ rb 
Tead-^svith kh hours; but the poet having nuuh* LHeiiala addn 
Time pcrMHially in the two preeeding stan/ns, and again a little 
lower — 

‘‘ ’’IFhy worlTsI' ilwu misrhief In ihy pllgrunage—.*' 
proluibly was here inattentive, uml is Idiustdl iinswerable for tlic' 
present iimccuracy. Mai om„ 

^ To fill witfi wfirm-holes stately nnomimeiils,] So, in The 
Induction to King Henry I\'- Part If*: 

‘‘ Between the royal field of Slinavsbury, 

And this mrmHniea hold of rugged .stoned' lU \ia>\i * 
^ To blot old books, and alter their contenH,] Our iiiitlior 
probably little thought, when he wTOte this line, tlmi Im mvn 
compositions would afford a more striking iW5Uii|)!e of Ibis si'mi'ies 
of dcvasiaticni than imy that has appeared sima* the first use of 
types. Majuome, 

" To dry the old oak's sap, and < uHiisit sumikc;® ;] The last 
two words, if they make any sense, it h Bucti m is dirt»cily con- 
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To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel 
And turn the giddy round of fortune’s wheel: 

Irary to the sentiment here advanced ; which is concerning the 
decays^ and not the repain, of time. The poet certainly wrote s 
To dry the old oalv*s sap, and tamh springs ; ” 
i. e. to dry tip springs, from the French tarir^ or tarissement^ 
exarejacere^ exdccalio : these words being peculiarly applied to 
springs or rivers. Warburtoit. 

Dr. Johnson thinks Shakspeare wrote: 

and peruh springs ; '' 

And Dr. Farmer has produced from the Maid’s Tragedy a pas- 
sage in which the word perish is used in an active sense. 

If change were necessary, that word might perhaps have as 
good a claim to admission as any other ; but I know not why the 
text has been suspected of corruption. The operations of Time^ 
here described, are not all uniform ; nor has the poet confined 
himself solely to its desiruetke qualities. In some of the in- 
stances mentioned, its prog rm only is adverted to. Thus we are 
told, his glory is— 

** To wake the morn, and sentinel the night — ■ 

And turn the giddy round of fortune’s wheel.’® 

In others, its salutary effects are pointed out : 

To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, — 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light, — 

To wrong the wronger till he render right.” 

Where then is the difficulty of the present line, even supposing 
that we understand the word sprhigs in its common acceptation ? 
It is the office of Time (says Lucretia) to dry up the sap of the 
oak, and to furnish springs with a perpetual supply ; to deprive 
the one of that moisture which she liberally bestow^s upon the 
other. In the next stanza the employment of Time is equally 
various and discordant : 

To make the child a man, the man a child — ” 
to advance the infant to the maturity of man, and to reduce the 
aged to the imbecility of childhood. 

By sprinp^ however may be understood (as has been observed 
by Mr. Tollett) the shoots or buds of young trees ; and then the 
meaning will be,— It is the office of Time, on the one hand, to 
destroy the ancient oak, by drying up its sap ; on the other, to 
cherish young plants^ and to bring them to maturity. So, in 
our author’s I5ih Sonnet ; 

When I perceive that men, m plants, increase, 

Cheered and check’d even by the self-same sky— ” 

I believe this to !)e the true sense of the passage. Springs 
has this signification in many ancient English books ; and the 
word is again used in the same sense in The Comedy of Errors : 
VOL. XX. M 
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To make the child a man, the man a child, 


To slay the tyger that doth live by slaughter. 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild ; 



To mock the subtle, in themselves beguil’d,* 

To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops. 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops, 


Why work’st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage, 
Unless thou could’st return to make amends ? 

One poor retiring minute in an age ' 

Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends, 
Lending him wit, that to bad debtors lends : 

0, this dread night, would’st thou one hour come 
back, 

I could prevent this storm, and shun thy wrack 1 


Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity. 

With some mischance cross Tan|uin in his flight : 
Devise extremes beyond extremity 


“ Even in the spring of iove th\ hnc-ypiinp rot." 

Again, in Venus and Adonis : 

“ This canker, that eats up love's tender iprin;^.'’ 

M VI ONP. 

In Hollnshed’s Description of England, iroth the contested 
words in the latter part of the vetse, occur. “ tVe have manic 
woods, forrests, and parks, which ehahh trees abundanlhe, beskic 
infinit numbers of hedge-rowes, groves, and tiiut aie 

inainteined," Ac. Tocci't. 

4 To spoil antiquities of hammer'd steel,] The poet was here, 
I believe, thinking of the costly monuments erected m honour of 
out ancient kings and some of the nobilitj, which were fie- 
quently made of iron, or copper, wrought with great mcety ; 
many of which had prolmbly even in bis time begun to ileciiy. 
There arc some of these monuments yet to be seen in West- 
minster-abbey, and other old cathedral*. Maconk, 

_ 5 One poor sbtirino minate in an iige,] Ihiinng here sig- 
nifies returning, coming back again. MAioMe. 

* — extremes pekond bx-tskmity,] So, in King I.»car: 

** w— to make much more, 

“ And top extremiti/" Stbevunr. 
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To make Mm curse this cursed crimeful night : 

Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright ; 

And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless deviF. 

Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances 
Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans ; 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances. 

To make him moan ; but pity not his moans ; 

Stone him with harden’d hearts, harder than stones 
And let mild women to him lose their mildness, 
Wilder to him than tygers in their wildness. 

Let him have time to tear his curled hair \ 

Let him have time against himself to rave. 

Let him have time of Time’s help to despair, 

7 Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil.] So, In A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream : 

How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear?'^ 

Again, in King Henry VI. Part HI. : 

** The thief doth fear each bush an officer Steevens. 

® Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright, — 

Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances, &c ] Here 
we find in embryo that scene of King Richard I!!, in which he is 
terrified by the ghosts of those whom he had slain, Malone, 

9 — .with harden’d hearts, harder than stones ;] So, in Othello; 
« p— my heart is turn’d to stone ; 

I strike it, and it hurts my hand.” 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra ; 

<< ihro^ my heart 

Against the flint and hardness of my fault, 

** Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder. 
And finish all foul thoughts.” Malone. 

Let him have time to tear his curled hair, &c.] This now 
common fashion is always mentioned by Shalspeaie as a distin- 
guishing clmracteristick of a person of rank. So, in Othello: 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation—.” 

Again, in Antony and Clcopatia; 

If she first meet iht curled Antony — 

This and the next stanza, and many other passages both i>f the 
present performance and Venus and Adonis, are inserted with very 
slight variations, in a poem entitled Acolastus lits After-witte, by 

M 2 
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Let him have time to live a loathed slave, 
Let him have time a be^t(gar’.s orts to crave ; 
And time to see one that by alms doth liv 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

Let him have time to sec his frienrls his f^>e^ 
And merry fools to mock at him rcsca-t: 

Let him have time to mark ho\v slow time g 
In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly, and his time of sport ; 
And ever let his unrecalling crime " 

Have time to wail the abasing of his time 

O Time, thou tutor both to good and Inid, 
Teach me to curse him that tiiou taught’st t 
At his own shadow let the thief run mad, 
Himself, himself seek every hour to kill ! 
Such wretched hands such wretched blood 
spill : 

For who so base would such an office' huvi 
As slanderous deatii's-man to so base a sh, 

8. Nicholson, I60{h a nrcum*4mire whit h I nIiouIi! li.ii 
thought worth niaitloniog, hut that in thv sinif poor 
found a line talen horn The Tliiitl Fait d lieiiiy VL ai 
sage emiently eopleil from Hamlet ; from wlicmn* \m 
Ihink, conclude eertuintr, that Him* was an eiliflon 
tragedy (probuldy bt‘fore it was tmiarged) v! m\ iar! 
than any yet discover<*cl M \ lo n i , 

Surely a passage short an the first offlH‘se ivh rred I 
have been carried away from the |ilny-bou^e by an unilit 
weakest memory* Of ilmnlefs address to the glicM, 
mt the language, Ls preserved. Kit her of t hem, howei i 
have been caught during represeniaiioii. Sh ia l.\s, 

^ And ever let uMtuHLiaKo cmiMf — ] lli'^ rfii' 
cannot be unacted, (hremiiinif finmirmiiM, ornillit 
recalMh Thin licentious use of the fKiriidple ’is foiiinif 
writings of our author and his conlemporarifs. 

The edition of 1 016, which has been followed by all sul 
reads*— bis unrfcallingliw«?. Malone* 

3 As slanderous dcathT-mah Io so kise ii slave' 
cjcecutbner. So, in tme tif our author’s plays [Lear mil 
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The baser is he, coming from a king, 

To shame his hope with deeds degenerate. 

The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour’d, or begets him hate ; 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 

The moon being clouded presently is miss’d. 

But little stars may hide them when they list. 

The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire. 
And unperceiv’d fly with the filth away ; 

But if the like the snow-white swan desire. 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. 

Poor grooms are sightless night kings glorious 
day. 

Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly. 

But eagles gaz’d upon with every eye. 

Out, idle words servants to shallow fools ! 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 

Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools ; 

Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters ; 

To trembling clients be you mediators : 

For me, I force not argument a straw®. 

Since that my case is past the help of law. 

«« lie’s dead ; I am only sorry 

He bad no other death' s-man,'" Stjeevens. 

4 SIGHTLESS night, — So, in King John; 

“ thou and eyeless night 

Have done me shame.” Steevens. 
s Out, idle words,-—] Thus the quarto. The octavo 1607, 
has idle words, ^ — which has been followed by that of 161(5. 

Dr. Sewell reads without authority : 0 , idle words—. Out Is an 
exclamation of abhorrence or contempt yet used in the north. 

^ For me, I force not argument a straw,] I do not mine or 
esiem argument. So, in The Tragicall Hystoiy of Eomeus and 
Juliet, 1562: 

But when he, many monthes, hopeless of his iccurc. 

Had served her, who /oraci not what paynes he did endure— ” 
In Love's Labour’s Lost : 

Your oath broke once, youjbrce not to forswear.” Malone. 
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In vain I rail at opportunity, 

At time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful night ' ; 

In vain I cavil with mine infamy, 

In vain I spurn at my confirm’d despite : 

This helpless smoke of words doth me no right. 
The remedy indeed to do me good. 

Is to let forth my foul, defiled, blood. 

Poor hand, why quiver st thou at this decree ? 
Honour thyself to rid me of this shame ; 

For if I die, my honour lives in thee. 

But if I live, thou liv’st in my defame ; 

Since thou could’st not defend thy loytd dame, 

And wast afear’d to scratch her wdeked foe, 

Kill both thyself and her for yielding so. 

This said, from her be-tumbied couch she starteth, 
To find some desperate instrument of death : 

But this no slaughter-house no tool imparteth, 

To make more vent for passage of her breath ; 
Which, thronging through her lips, so vanisheth 
As smoke from ,®tna, that in air consumes, 

Or that which from discharged cannon fumes. 

In vain, quoth she, I live, and seek in vain 
vSome happy mean to end a hapless life. 

I fear’d by Tarquin's falchion to be slain, 

Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife : 

But when I fear’d, I was a loyal wife ; 

So am I now O no, that cannot be ; 

Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 


1 At time, at Tarqmn, and unchlfrfu!. night ;] The octaw 
1607, and all the subsequent copies, hm»--unseanhfd night. 
Uncheer/d is the reading of the quarto 1501 . Mai <»nb. 

“ This helpless moKsi op u oroj — } bo, in King John . 

“ They shoot but calm v}or<is folded up in mmht " 

S1IISVI.J.A. 
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0 ! that is gone, for which I sought to live. 

And therefore now I need not fear to die. 

To clear this spot by death, at least I give 
A badge of fame to slander’s livery®; 

A dying life to living infamy : 

Poor helpless help, the treasure stol’n away. 

To burn the guiltless casket where it lay ! 

Well, well, dear Collatine, thou shalt not know 
The stained taste of violated troth ; 

1 will not wrong thy true alfection so, 

To flatter thee with an infringed oath ; 

This bastard graflf shall never come to growth ' : 

He shall not boast, who did thy stock pollute. 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 

Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought. 

Nor laugh with his companions at thy state ; 

But thou shalt know thy interest was not bought 
Basely with gold, but stolen from forth thy gate. 
For me, I am the mistress of my fate ; 

And with my trespass never will dispense. 

Till life to death acquit my forc’d offence. 

I will not poison thee with my attaint. 

Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coin’d excuses ; 

My sable ground of sin I will not paint, 

V A BADGE of fame to slander’s -livery;] In our author’s 
time the servants of the nobility all wore silver badges on their 
liveries, on which the arms of their masters were engiavcd. 

Malone. 

* I'his bastard g&att shall never come to growth :] The edi- 
tion of 1616, and all the moderns, have — This bastard ^ra-ss. — 
The tiue reading was supplied by the earliest copy. Malone. 

This sentiment is adopted fiom the Wisdom of Soloman, ch. 4>, 
V 3 : “ But the multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not thrive, 
nor take deep rooting from baUard slips, nor lay any fast founda- 
tion.” The same allusion is employed in one of our author’s his- 
torical plays. Stkevens. 
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To hide the truth of this false nis^ht s abuses : 

My tongue shall utter all ; mine eyes, like sluices, 
As from a mountain-spring that feed •. a dale, 
Shall gush pure streams to purge my impure tale. 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The \vell-tmi’d warble of her nightly sorrow, 

And solemn night with slow-sad gait deseended 
To ugly hell; when lo, the blushing morrow 
Lends light to all fair eyes that Hgld u ill borrow : 
But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see, 

And therefore .still in night would cloister d be. 

Revealing day through every cranny spit s, 

And seems to point her out v,here she sits wet]dn.g; 
To whom she sobbing .speaks ; () eje of etes, 

Why pry st thou through my window ' leavt' thy 
peeping ; 

Mock with thy tickling beams (wt s that are dt'eping: 
Brand not my forehead with thy pieretng light,' 
For day hath nought to do what's done by night, 

Thus cavils she with e'-ery thing sh(‘ set's : 

True grief is fond and testy lus a child 
Who wayward once, his moot! witli lUiUght agrees. 
Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear theni mlhi ; 
Continuance tatnes the one ; the <Aher wiiti. 

Like an unpractis’d swimmer plunging still, 

With too much labour drowns for want of skill. 

So she, deep-drenched in a sea of care, 

Holds disputation with each thing she views, 

And to herself all sorrow doth compare ; 

No object but her pas.sion’.s .strength renews ; 

And as one shifts, another straight ensues : 

» True grief is i om> and testy as a thfk!,] i y«(/, in ulti l.m* 
guage, is/uti/iVo 
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Sometime her grief is dumb, and hath no words; 
Sometime ’tis mad, and too much talk affords 

The little birds that tune their morning’s joy. 

Make her moans mad with their sweet melody 
For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy; 

Sad souls are slain in merry company ^ ; 

Grief best is pleas’d with grief’s society : 

True sorrow then is feelingly suffic’d, 

When with like semblance it is sympathiz’d* 

’Tis double death to drown in ken of shore ; 

He ten times pines, that pines beholding food ; 

To see the salve doth make the wound ake more ; 
Great grief grieves most at that would do it good : 
Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 

Who, being stopp’d, the bounding banks o’er« 
flows ; 

Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 


3 Sometime her gries is dumb, and hath no words ; 
Sometime ’tis mad, and too much t4lk aiiords ] Thus, 

Lotluuio speaking of CalLsta: 

“ At fiist her rage was dumb, and wanted words ; 

But when the storm found way, "twas wddand loud. 

Mad as the piiestess of the Delphick god,” SvC. 

Stelvlns. 

4 The little buds that tune their morning’s Joy, 

Male hei moans mad with their sweet melody :] So the 
unhappy ling Richaid IL in his confinement exclaims : 

‘‘ This musicl mads me, let it sound no raoie ; 

For though it have holpe madmen to their wits. 

In me it seems it will make wise men mad.” 

Shakspeare has here (as in all his v^iitings) shown an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the human heart. Every one that has 
felt the pressure of giief will leadily acknowledge that mirili 
doth search the bottom of annoy. * Malone. 

5 Sac! souks are slain in merry company ;] So, in Love’s 
Laboiii’s Lost : 

** Oil, I am UahUd with laughter:^ Sshmim. 
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You iBOckiGg bircis, quoth she, your times ciiioiiib 
WiiMu your hollow-swelling feather'd breasts ! 

And in my hearing be you mute and dumb ^ ! 

(My restless discord loves no stops nor rests ; 

A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests- :) 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears ; 
Distress likes dumps ^ when time is kept with 
tears. 


s And in my licaring be you Mtav wn The same 

pleo!ia*4m is found in Hamlet : 

Or given my beail a uorUng nmif* ami dumb"' 

The editor of the octiuo in 1010, to avoid the reads 

without awthority : 

And in my hearing be you fur dumb.” M \t 
You mocUng biriK <|uoth j/our tuues^ fuhmb 
Within your hollow swelling featherM breiists^ 

“ And in my heampbe t/aumide ami dimdf ^ 

(My restless discord loves no sitjps nm* resh ; 

** A woeful hmiess hooks md mern/ Tlnis^ ( alista ; 

“ Be dzmbjor e%ei\ sdeni asthe 

** Nor let lliy fond officious low disturb 

** Mzf solemn mlnm tuib the mmtd o//Vo/7'* S n i vi- \ s, 

^ no STOPS,] This word is used here in a muwra! seiue. 
So, in the Prologue King Henry iV* Pari It 5 
** Eumcmr is a pipe-— * 

And of m easy and so plain a M stnK 1 . 

5^ A wwfu! hostess forools not mem guests H So, hi Troiliw 
imdCressicIa; 

A woeful Cressid 'mongst flie merry I «reels7'’ 

Kin Vi *ss. 

^ RibjuIsh your nimble notes lo pleasing ears ;) The f|tiart«i and 
all the other editions till thatofibllh rmifoUdk whidi \\m 
either uwii in the same sense m ntkh, m was it cliliewtii inodi.^ of 
ispeliing the same word. Mkh h used by Daniel in Ids . 7 itl 
fkmnet ia the same manner as here : 

* If any pleasing relkh here I ime, 

Then Jtrfge the world, her beaut? gives the maie. 

« O happy giwnd that mahes the mom i rui Ii— T 
IfewbeTight, I think, waii rntdl by the pcirt for 

pkmed* In Othello we §nd Mighkd for drlighiiug : 

“ If virtue no delighted bewify lacked u 
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Come, Philomel, that sing’st of ravishment^ 

Make thy sad grove in my disheveFd hair. 

As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment. 

So I at each sad strain will strain a tear, 

And with deep groans the diapason bear : 

For biirthen-wise I’ll hum on Tarquin still. 

While thou on Tereus descant’st, better skill ^ 

And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy part. 
To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 

To imitate thee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp knife, to afiright mine eye i 
Who, if it wink shall thereon fall and die. 

These means, as frets upon an instrument. 

Shall tune our heart-strings to true languishment. 


9 Distress likes dumps — '] A dump is a melancholy song. So, 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

«« to their instruments 

Tune a deploring dump*' Malonk. 

^ While thou on Tereus descant’st, better skiee.] Philomel, 
the daughter of Paiidion king of Athens, was ravish’d by Tereus, 
the husband of her sister Progne. — According to the ftible, she was 
turned into a nightingale, Tereus into a lapwing, and Progne into 
a swallow. 

There seems to be something wanting to complete the sense: 
^voUh better skill, — but this will not suit the metre, in a pre- 
ceding line, however, the preposition uith, though equally want- 
ing to complete the sense, is omitted, as here : 

For day hath nought to do what’s done by night/^ 

All the copies have : 

While thou on Tereus descants ht\Xtx skill.” 

This kind of error {descants for descanVst) occurs in almost 
every page of our author’s plays. Malone. 

Perhaps the author wrote, (I say perhaps, for in ShaUpcare’s 
licentious grammar nothing is very certain) : 

«« ..... — Pit hum on Tarquin’s id, 

While thou on Tereus’ descant’st better stilL" 

Steevens. 

^ Who, if it wink,—] Shakspeare seldom attends to the last 
antecedent. The construction is— ‘ Which heart ^ if lhe«/e wink, 
shall fall/ &c, Malone. 
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And for, poor bird, thou .sing’t-t not in the dii} 

As shaming any eye should tliee behold, 

Some dark deep desert, seated from the way, 

That knows not parching heat nor freezing ’cold, 
Will we find out “ ; tind there we u ill unfold 
To creatures stern sad times, to change tiieir 
kinds ; 

Since men prove beasts, let beasts hear gentle 
minds. 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 
Wildly determining whicii way to fly. 

Or one encompass’d with a winding maze, 

That cannot tread the way out readily; 

So witli herself is she in mutiny. 

To live or die which of the twain wert* better 
When life issham’d, and death reproaches delit<u''‘, 

— thou feixovi \(ri i\ Tin So, m Ihi Mtuduiiiloi 

: 

** Tlio m^ikimgale, jfsk hi hif f/ui/, 

** Wiwn m’n ^oost is ivukhn..,* uould lu liioiu !j 
** No hcitci VL musician tii in tiu* uu u. ' Mi o 
Some tluk di\|> descit, SI \n I) n nu 
Witu ufc 1 iND oTU— j Thun, ( aiota : 

“ my saci soul 

Huh Idiib d u dismal milmthnh sn nc , 

** Such a retuut us In mhi u/vA 
Au uhJ) equalled vale.' S n i v ii%s« 

5 To live or die whieh of the twalu vve ic fieili i, | ho, 1 1 imk i. 
** To be, or not to be, that m the qiioxtioii/* h j 1 1 1 f \w 
When life ih ynm'cl, and death lu piirac la s ddrtor. | i^t- 
prmches is here, I think* the Kason e^cuiloe uisei— M fun di alii 
is the debtor of reprmuL bo, hi A Widsuuuiiir Ni<lii s Ditum ; 

I do waiuler every where 
Swifter iiwui the mmmes sphere/* 

She debates whetheri»he sbould not rather destroy liersfh fliuii 
live; life being dispacTful in consequence d her vioLiiPtii, sawi 
her dmtii being ndeU which *she tma to the apmuh iil hei eoii* 
science* Malone* 

We neecl iiofc look for a .SVuom gerikivc here; the geiuiive of 
reproach uiiiiiot be proiiouiiced wahoat mi addilioikt! sMIuhliU 

llij ULJLI. 


r 
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To kill myself, quoth she, alack ! what were it, 

Bui with my body my poor soul’s pollution ? 

They that lose half, with greater patience bear it, 
Than they whose whole is swallow’d in confu- 
sion. 

That mother tries a merciless conclusion \ 

Who having two sweet babes, when death takes 
one, 

Will slay the other, and be nurse to none. 

My body or my soul, which was the dearer ? 

When the one pure, the other made divine. 

Whose love of either to myself was nearer ? 

When both were kept for heaven and Collatine. 

Ah me ! the bark peel’d from the lofty pine. 

His leaves will wither, and his sap decay ; 

So must my soul, her bark being peel’d away. 

Her house is sack’d ®, her quiet interrupted, 

Her mansion batter’d by the enemy ; 

Her sacred table spotted, spoil’d, corrupted. 

Grossly engirt with daring infamy : 

Then let it not be call’d impiety. 

If in this blemish’d fort I make some hole 
Through which I may convey this troubled soul. 


1 That mother tiics a merciless conclusion-,] A merciless 
practice, a cruel cxpciiment. So, in Antony and Cleopatia: 

“ she hath assay'd 

“ Conclusions infinite to die.” Malone. 

^ Her HOUSE is sack’d, — So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

“ tell me, that I may saclc 

“ The hated mansion." Stekvens. 

® If in this blemish’d fokt I make some hole, &c.] So, in 
King Richard IL : 

“ with a little pin 

“ Rorcj through his castle -vrall, and — farewell king." 

Si envENs. 
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Yet die I will not, till my Collatine 
Have heard the can&e of my untimely deatls; 
That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine, 
Revenge on him that made me .stop my breath 
My stained blood to Tarquin 111 bequeath, 
Which by him tainted, shtdl for him be sperit^ 
And as his due, writ in my testament. 

My honour I’ll bequeath unto the knife 
That wounds my body so dishonoured. 

Tis honour to deprive dishonour'd life ; 

The one will live, the other being tlead : 

So of shame’s ashe.s shall my fame be bred ; 

For in my death I murder shameful scorn : 

My shame so dead, mine honour is new-born. 

Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost, 

What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy lioast, 

By whose example thou revengV! muy’st l)e. 

How Tarquin must be us’d, read it in me : 

Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy f<K‘, 
And, for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin so. 

This brief abridgment of my will I make : 

My soul and body to the skie.s and ground j 
My resolution, husband, do thou take ; 


' Revenge on him that made me stoi* my Bjti.ATif.l S», in 
Othello; 

« There lies your niece, 

“ Whose breath indeed these hands have newly Mtmi’d'’ 

^ Which BIT him tainted, shall for him be spent,] The first 
copy has, by an apparent error of the press : 

“ Which./or him tainted—." 

The correction was made in the octavo 15S8. MAtoxt'. 

6 
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Mine honour be the knife’s, that makes my wound | 
My shame be his that did my fame confound ; 

And all my fame that lives, disbursed be 
To those that live, and think no shame of me. 

Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this Will ^ ; 

How was I overseen that thou shalt see it I 
My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill ; 

My life’s foul deed, my life’s fair end shall free it. 
Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say, so be it. 

Yield to my hand ; my hand shall conquer thee ; 
Thou dead, both die, and both shall victors be. 

This plot of death when sadly she had laid. 

And wip’d the brinish pearl from her bright eyes. 
With untun’d tongue she hoarsely call’d her maid. 
Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 

For fleet-wing’d duty with thought’s feathers flies \ 
Poor Lucrece’ cheeks unto her maid seem so 
As winter meads, when sun doth melt their 
snow. 


3 Thou, Collatinej shalt oversee this Will ;] Thus the quarto* 
The edition of 1616 has : 

Then Collatine,” &c* Malone. 

The overseer of a will was, I suppose, designed as a check upon 
executors. Our author appoints John Hal! and bis wife for his 
executorsy and Thomas Russel and Francis Collins as Ms overseers^ 

Steevbns. 

Overseers were frequently added in Wills from the superabun- 
dant caution of our ancestors ; but our law acknowledges no such 
persons^ nor are they (as contradistinguished from executors,) in- 
vested With any legal rights whatsoever. In some old Wills the 
term overseer is used instead of executor* Sir Thomas Bodley; 
the founder of the Bodleian Library in Oxford, not content with 
appointing two executors and two overseers^ has likewise added 
ihftt supervisors* Malone. 

4 —-with thought’s feathers flies.] Soj, in King John : 

« ^^tjeathets to thy heels, 

And fly like thought Stbivens. 
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Her mistress she doth i>ivo dcinure nood-nuirrow, 
With soft-slo’v touifuc, tnie mark of modest} ‘ ; 
And sorts a sad look to her lady s soire>\r ' , 

(For why ? her face •svm-e sorrow’s livery :) 

But durst not ask of her audaciou dy 
Why her two suns were doud-telip^ed >-0, 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-u ash’d u ith woe. 

But as the eaith doth weep, the sun bciiu’ set , 
Each flower moisten’d like a ineltint* e 3 e ; 

Even so the m:ud uith swellini? drops nan ^vet 
Her cireded eyne, enforc’d by sj mj)[ithy 
Of those fair suns, set in her niisfress '>k\, 

Who in a salt-vvav'd ocean (juench lludr 
Which makes the maid weep like tin* dewy 
night''. 


^ With SOI i-sfLow I oM.fu rnu* nuik o| moili ^ *So, bi 
T he Tamini; of the Miu w : 

** hritli ckt) to dumkiU I h t liun ihn 
*** Wifli aiMi hmh nniili ^ 

In KingLeiir the same |nujse is In vhnu tl tm i nidi ii i 
« Her u}/if ndH ever 
** (iiM/k iiml an i trelieni thin 4 in vonii vl 

M \i \i . 

Aim! w}i\ ti sad IcsA to her sorrow,] To 1, 1\ to 1 

€ui. So before : 

“ When wilt tlioti sf^ri an Inmr gtuil stiifis to iinl ’ 

\t U fl % I 

7 as the eaith iioui uin, uij sn\ r.i jk?. tu, *\i | So, 
in Eomeci and Juliet ; 

o When the stm leA# the air doth tiuziie dt a / 

Si I t \ I \ 

^ Each FJbowfK fiiohtenci like a siemiiso ui ;} So, in A 
Mkkaminer-Nlght’^ Dream : 

The tnooii* methinkfi^ looks ^ ith utminf ; 

“ Aiif! when ghe nnps, weep every little 
^ Which makes the waitl wi^bf like ittr in w 'i wii 11 1 ] Si% 
III Drydcfi^ Oeclifiim : 

Thm tviepmghhml hh iimp nigh! tipori 

hfl 1 1 1 S-' 
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A pretty while ^ these pretty creatures stand, 

Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling 
One justly weeps ; the other takes in hand 
No cause, but company, of her drops spilling : 
Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 
Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts. 
And then they drown their eyes, or break their 
hearts : 

For men have marble, women waxen, minds. 

And therefore are they form’d as marble will^; 

The weak oppress’d, the impression of strange kinds 
Is form’d in them by force, by fraud, or skill : 

Then call them not the authors of their ill. 

No more than wax shall be accounted evil. 
Wherein is stamp’d the semblance of a devil 

* A PEFTTY while — ] Pretty seems foimeily to have some- 
times had the signihcation oi petty , — as in the present instance. 
So also in Shelton’s translation of Don Quiwte, 44o. 1612, vol. L 
p. 407 : The admiration and tears joined, indured in them all 
for a preti y space.” Mal one. 

^ Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling:] So, in As Yon 
Like It: ‘‘I will weep for nothing, like Diana in the JbuntainP 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

How now ? a conduit, girl ? What ? still in tears ? 

Evei moie weeping.” Malone. 

So, in Titus Androniciis : 

As from a conduit with their issuing spouts.” 

Steeyens. 

3 And therefore are they form’d as marble will ;] Hence do 
they [women] receive whatever impression tiieir marble-hearted 
associates [men] choose. The expression is very quaint. 

Malone. 

^ Then call them not the authors of theii ill. 

No more than wax shall be accounted evil, 

Wherein is stamp’d the semblance of a devil.] So, in Twelfth 
Night : 

How easy is it foi the pioper false 
In mmen's waxen hearts to set their forms I 
Alas, OUT frailty is the came ^ not w, 

** For, such as we are made of, such be,” 

Again, in Measure for Measure : 

VOL. K 
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Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plain, 
Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 

In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping e%'ils that obscurely sleep ; 

Through crystal wails each little mote will peep : 
Though men can cover crimes with bold stem 
looks. 

Poor women’s faces arc their own faults’ books \ 

No man inveigh against the wither’d llow'cr 
But chide rough winter that the tlowcr hath kill’d! 
Not that devour’d, but that which doth devour, 

Is worthy blame. O, let it not be hild ' 

Poor women’s faults, that they are so fulliird 
With men’s abuses : tho.se proud lords, to blame, 
Make weak-made women tenants to their sltame. 

** Women ! lielp Iloaven! men ihiir mar 

** In profiting by thenu Nay, cnli ns u ii tinas frail^ 

Fat wo are as soft as onr complexions 
** And credulous tofulsvpunts '* M \Ln\i , 

$ women’s saci.o are tiicir own iaults’ Sf\ in 

Macbeth : 

Your /m\ my thane, is as a imol^ where men 
May rciitl strange matteis/* Hi i m %■% 

Our author Iim advanced acontuiiy sentimimf in unothrr poem : 
** The wiles and guiles that women wyiL, 

** Dlssembied with an outward shew, 

** The tricks and toys that in them lurk, 

** The cock that treads them shall not know /’ u ohl. 

® No man invfioh against the wither'd flower, 

But cKtOE-— 3 rimmo. All the oilier copies haft* 

imeigks and eludes, M r* 

9* 0, let it not be Hutii-— ] Thus the rpiarfn, lor the sake 

of the rhyme, Spenser, in imitation of ihe italian pels, olieri 
takes the same liberty. See p, iSi), n/i. IvIalejsi , 
a they are m FOLFit^'o 
With niett's abuses ;j FulJUkd had formerly the &inisc‘ of 
f$Ue£ It Is so used in our liturgy, M wmr , , 

Fulfilled means mmpkklyjmed^ till there !>e no room for mfircx 
The word, m this seme, is now obsolete. So, in the Fniltigiie to 
Troilus and Cressida : 

And correspnisive mi/ulfiUmg holts;' S m mv r ws. 
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The precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 

Assail’d by night, with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong ; 

Such danger to resistance did belong. 

That dying fear through all her body spread ; 
And who cannot abuse a body dead ? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece speak 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining ' ; 

My girl, quoth she, on what occasion break 
Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are 
raining ? 

If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 

Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood : 

If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 

But tell me, girl, when went — (and there she stay’d 
Till after a deep groan) Tarquin from hence ; 
Madam, ere I was up, reply’d the maid. 

The more to blame my sluggard negligence : 

Yet with the fault I thus far can dispense ; 

Myself was stirring ere the break of day. 

And, ere I rose, was Tarquin gone away. 

But lady, if your maid may be so bold. 

She would request to know your heaviness. 

O peace I quoth Lucrece ; if it should be told. 


f — abuse a body dead ?] So, in Romeo and Juliet ; 

“ — to do some villainous shame 
“ On the liead bodies Stebvens. 

* To the poor couNTCErEiT of her complaining ;] To her maid, 
whose countenance exhibited an ira^e of her mistress’s grief. A 
counterfdt, in ancient language, signified ii. portrait. So, in The 
Merchant of Venice : 

“ ’IVhat have we here? fair Portia’s counterfeit?” 

Malone. 


N 2 
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The repetition cannot make it less ; 

For more it is than I can well express : 

And that deep torture may be call'd a hell, 

When more is felt than (me hath pmver to tell 

Go, get me hither paper, inlc, and pen, — • 

Yet save that labour, for I have them here. 

What should I say ?— One of my huslxmd’.s men 
Rid thou l)e ready, by and by, to hear 
A letter to my lord, my love, my dear; 

Bid him with speed prepare to carry it: 

The cause craves haste, and it ^vili soon be (vrit. 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write, 

First hovering o’er the paper with her (juill : 

Conceit and grief an eager combat tight; 

What wit sets down, is blotted straight with will; 
This is too curious-good, this blunt ami ill : 

Much like a press of people at a door, 

Throng her inventions, which shall gtj before 

At last she thus begins : “ Thou wmrthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that grccteth thee, 

Health to thy person ! next vouchsafe t’ affijrd 
(If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see,) 

Some present speed, to come and visit me: 

So I commend me from our house in grief ^ ; 

My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.” 

* Much likeaPKEiR of feovlk at a diHJi, 

Thhong lier iNVBNTiosi, which .shall go before.! So, m 
King John : 

“ — legions of strange fantasm, 

“ Which, in their throng ami preu to that last hold, 

“ Confound ifimselvts" 

Again, In King Henry VIII. ; 

“ — which forc'd sneh way, 

“ That many maz’d eonsiimtigs did throng, 

'* And prw in with this caation." Mai onf, 

3 So I commend me feom o«b house in okief ;1 Shakspeim 

5 
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Here folds she up the tenour of her woe. 

Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 

By this short schedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her grief’s true quality : 

She dares not thereof make discovery. 

Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse. 

Ere she with blood had stain’d her stain’d excuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear her ; 
When sighs and groans and tears may grace the 
fashion 

Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 
From that suspicion which the world might bear 
her. 

To shun this blot, she would not blot the letter 
With words, till action might become them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than hear them told^j 
For then the eye interprets to the ear 
The heavy motion that it doth behold ®, 

When every part a part of woe doth bear, 

’Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear : 

has here closely followed the practice of his own times. Tlius^ 
Anne Bullen concluding her pathctick letter to her savage mur- 
derer ; Fr^m my doleful prison zn ike Tower^ this 6th of May.*' 
So also Gascoigne the poet ends his address to the Youth of 
Englaodj prefixed to his works : From my poor house at Wal- 
thamstowein the Forest, the second of February, 1575.’* 

Malone. 

4 To see sad sights moves more than hear them told .] 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per auiem 

Quam qu8e sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. Hot, Malone. 

5 For then the eye interpkets to the ear 

The heavy motion that it doth behold,] Our author seems 
to have been thinking of those heaxy motions called Dumh'^shom^ 
which were exhibited on the stage in his time Motion^ in old 
language, signifies a puppet-show ; and the person who spoke for 
the puppets was called an interpreter » So, in Timon of Athens : 
to the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interprelF Malonb. 
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Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords'"’, 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown uith wind of words. 

Her letter now is seal’d, and on it writ. 

At Ardea to mij lord, xAifi inort’ than hastt * ; 

The post attends, and she delivers it, 


Deep SOX \i)sm<ike ksstr noisx tlum si illcm j 
the qiuiito, 1 J 9 I, and all tlic subsef|iunl uipas 1h t authoi pro- 
bably xiiote 

“ Deep //oofk make lesser «vu 

So, befoie : 

Blip roll lon^ani lila a |>( ntle // o M m o\r * 
The ok! reading is perlrqjs the true one A ^ nmi, in na\al 
langiiai^e, is such a part ot t!ie sta as may be 4 lui\t 

al! beard of Flymoutli snum!^ l he df plh of liir L e siilhi u at to r n h 
vessels that fkiW the rimst ^sater 'fhe i out latkilion yi lei ais is of 
little moment. We still talk ot the / /? /?i/ oi aiioue, and 
Gwty fw ot* hound ^ is cornpurativi \y dap, h i 1 1 u \ s. 

As a meaning may be e\tuicted from tluMt admg of tk old 
€opy» I have not dist in bed it, though I sus|Hal tiwl SlmfoptTO 
wrote not soimis \ml JlootK for these jeisons * 

L Bceaii&e iheie is scaicean hnghsh pm I flwi has 1 at icmi- 
pared leal sorrow to a deep skater, and luquatious nui eunfttir- 
feited grief to a biihbiing shallow stream. The foiiipafiMW is 
always between a nm and a biook ; nor ha\ 4 * I «l)st uid ?} e 
once mentioned in the various plam in wfiieh tlim trite thoii 'litis 
etpicssed. febakspearOj we see, has it m this %er\ ptH'in in a pro- 
ceding passage, in mhicb deep woes an* compared to a ipnitk Jluud, 
2 . ikeaase, supposing the poet to h ive h id tise sea in Ins urn- 
Icmplation, some leason ought 10 lie assigned \shy iu sliotiki tune 
chosen those parts of it which arec<d!ed ^oumlu *To givi foieeto 
the present .sentiment, they must lie supposed to be pieidiatiy 
still ; whereas the truth I believe is, that all p irts of ilie or 1 ui ml 
equally boisterous ; at least those wlfich are failed Amuth an not 
less m than others. 

Lastly, licca use those ijarta of the sea which are clenoiiiimincl 
sounds, no far from dcseiwing the epithet detp, are etpr«*ss}) ih fiiKil 
to be skallm seas ; such as may be soumtecl.*' M \hu\i . 

1 — and on it writ, 

At Ardea tomy hrd, wnn moef thaw 11 wtr :] Sliulspcmte 
seems to have begun early to confound the cusUimsof tils own 
country, with those of other nations. About a eentury and a ImiII 
ago, all our letters that requirei! speed were mimwlml-^lViM 
post post hmie. Si lfvi m* 
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Charging the sour-fac’d groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blast ®. 

Speed more than speed but dull and slow she 
deems : 

Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

The homely villein ® court’sies to her low ; 

And blushing on her, with a stedfast eye 
Receives the scroll, without or yea or no. 

And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 

But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie. 
Imagine every eye beholds their blame ; 

For Lucrece thought he blush’d to see her shame. 

When, silly groom ! God wot, it was defect 
Of spirit, life, and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 
To talk in deeds ', while others saucily 
Promise more speed, but do it leisurely : 

Even so, this pattern of the worn-out age ^ 

Pawn’d honest looks, but lay’d no words to gage. 

® As lagging powls before the northern blast,] Thus the 
quaito. All the modern editions have — souls. 

The quarto reads — blasts, which the rhyme shews to have been 
a misprint, and which I should not mention but that it proves 
that even in Shakspeare's own edition there were some errors. See 
the preceding note. Malone. 

9 The homely villi in court’sies to her low ;] Villein has here 
its ancient legal signification ; that of a slave. The terra court' sy 
was formerly applied to men as well as to women. Malone. 

’ To talk in UEros — ] So, in Hamlet ; 

“ As he, in his peculiar act and force, 

“ May give his saying deed." 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

“ Spealang in deeds, and deedless in his tongue.” 

Malone. 

Again, in J ulius Ciesar . 

“Cases. Speal: hands for me." Sieevens. 
j — this PATTERN of the woKN-ouT AGE — _] This example 
of ancient simplicity and virtue. So, in King Richard III. : 

“ Behold this pariein of thy butcheries.” 
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His kindled duty kindled her mistrust, 

That two red fires in both their faces blaz’d ; 

She thought he blush'd, as knowing Tarqifiu’binst^ 
And, blushing with him, wistly on him gaz’d ; 

Her earnest eye did make him more amaz’d : 

The more she saw the blood hi‘ eheeko replenish, 
The more she thought he spy’d in Imr some 
blemish. 

But long she thinks till he return again, 

And yet the duteous vassal scMrce is gone. 

The weary time she cannot entertain, 

For now ’tis stale to sigh, to weep, and groan : 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan. 

That she her plaints a little while doth stay, 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 

At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy ; 

Before the which is drawn,® the pf)wer of (Ireeee, 
For Helen’s rape ' the city t£> destniy, 

Threatening cloud-kis.sing Ilion ■ieith annoy ' ; 


See alsop. H2, n. 4. 

We meet with tiearly the saro(‘ rsiiressum m uiir .uithoj\ 6Sth 
Sonnet ; 

“ Thus is his dieck the mfiptf/ ilai/', M \ i dsj. 

So, in As You Like It : 

“ — how well in thro appeuts 
The constant service of tlic nntiqm' mm'tl." .S-i 1 1 1 fs's. 

3 Before XHE WHICH is £>KAWN~] That i\ hefowTifn. 

Mo.om. 

Dram, in this instance, does not signify tiiltmuinl, hut tlrmm 
out into ihejield, as armies are, So, in King Henry IV. : 

“ He cannot rfmto kupmoer thest fouriceii days " 

h n I V !■ N j . 

s For Helen's nipe — Rape is used hy al! our old jfxiets in the 
sense of rapius, or carrying away by force. It sometimes also sig- 
aiies the perwn forcibly earrieef awny. Mai-ohi'. 

^ 5 Threatening ctotio-iussiNc, Ilion ^ith annoy ;J So, in Fc- 
deles : 
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Which the conceited painter drew so proud 
As heaven (it seem’d) to kiss the turrets bow’d. 

A thousand lamentable objects there. 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life : 

Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping tear \ 

Shed for the slaughter’d husband by the wife : 

The red blood reek’d, to show the painter’s strife ; 
And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy lights 
Like d3dng coals burnt out in tedious nights 

There might you see the labouring pioneer 
Begrim’d with sweat, and smeared all with dust ; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 


Whose towcis bore heads so high they hiss'd the clouds r 
Again, in Troilus and Ciessida: 

** Yon towel s, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds,'* 
Again, in Hamlet : 

“ — like the hei aid Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heamn^mslng hill/' Malone* 

^ Which the conc cited painter drew so pioud,] Conceifed^ In 
old language, is fanciful, ingenious, Malone. 

7 Many a dux drop seem’d a weeping tear,] Thus the quarto* 
The variation made in this line, in the edition of 1616, which is 
said in the title-page to be 7mdij revised and corrected, would 
alone prove it not to have been prepared by our author. The edi- 
tor, knowing that all drops aie wet, and not obseiving that the 
poet is here speaking of a picture, discarded the old reading, and 
gave, instead of it, 

Many a dire diop seem’d a weeping tear ; ” 

Which has been followed in all the subsequent copies. Had he 
been at all acquainted wdth ShuLspeare’s manner, he nevei would 
have made this alteiatioii, or hate adopted it, if made befoic, 

Malone. 

* And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy lights, 

Like DYING COALS BI71NT OUT in tedious nights.] Perhaps 
Milton had these lines in his thoughts when he wrote : 

Where glowing embeds through the room 
Teach hgkt to counterfeit a gloom," 

It is probable he also remembered these of Spenser : 

« — Ills glistering armour made 
A little gkoming light much like a shade" Malonl. 
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The very eyes of men through loop-holes thriust, 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust ; 

Such sweet observance' in this work was imd, 

That one might see those far-otf eyes look sad. 

In great commanders grace and majesty 
You might behold, triihnphing in their faces ; 

In y'outh, quick bearing and (lexterity ; 

And here and there the painter inlerkecs 
Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces ; 
Which heartless peasants did so well rescmbic, 
That (jne would swear he saw them tiuake and 
tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, 0, what art 
Of physiognomy might one hchoid ! 

The face of either ’cipher’d cither's heart ; 

Their face their manners most expressly told: 

In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour ojU'd ; 

But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent, 

Show’d deep regard and smiling government'. 

There pleading might you see grave N'estor stand, 
As ’twere encouraging the Greeks tt> light; 

Making such sober action with his hunt}, 

That it beguil’d attention, charm'tl the siglit : 

In .speech, it seem’d, his beard, all silver white, 
Wagg’d up anci down, and from his lips did % 
Thin winding breath, which purl’d up to the sky k 

• — deep regard ami wniling government, j Pnduuml ftKduro, 
and the complacency arising from the passimis l>eii)g untler the 
command of n'.ason. The former word (regard] 1ms iiiieady oc- 
curred more than once in the same sense, Mvl,oSi,. 

» In speech, it seem'd, his beard, ai.c sii.t i ii wiu r)., 

Wagg’d up and down, and from his lijts dhl fly 
Thin winding bueath, which I'uia’n «p to tlicsty.] Ho. in 
Troilas and Pressida : 

“ — and such tiguin 

“ As veiieruble Nestor, hatch'd in tihvr, 
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About him were a press of gaping faces 
Which seem’d to swallow up his sound advice ; 
Alljointly listening, but with several graces. 

As if some mermaid ^ did their ears entice ; 

Some high, some low ; the painter was so nice. 

The scalps of many almost hid behind. 

To jump up higher seem’d, to mock the mind. 

Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s head. 

His nose being shadow’d by his neighbour’s ear ; 
Here one, being throng’d, bears back, all boll’n and 
red ® ; 

Should with a bond oiair (strong as the axle-tree 

On which heaven rides) knit all the Greekish ears 
“ To his experienc’d tongue.” Malone. 

I suppose we should read — curTd, Thus, Pope : 

While cm ling smoaks from village tops are seen.” 

Again, in Cymbeline i 

“ And let our croc? W smoaks climb to their nostrils.” 

Steevens. 

There is no need of change, for purling had formerly the same 
meaning, being sometimes used to denote the curling of water, 
without any reference to sound. So, in Drayton’s Mortimeriados, 
4to. 1596: 

Whose stream an easie breath doth seem to blow; 

Which on the sparkling gravel runs in paries, 

** As though the waves had been of silver curies.'* 

This sense of the word is unnoticed in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Malone. 

3 About him were a press of gaping faces, &c.] Had any en- 
graving, or account, of Raphael’s celebrated picture of The School 
of Athens reached England in the time of our author, one might 
be tempted by this description to think that he had seen it. 

Malone. 

^ Which seem'd to swallow up his sound advice :] So, in 
King John : 

With open mouth, smallomng a taylor^s news/’ Steevens, 
■5 As if some mermaid — ] Sec p. 35, n, 4. Malont . 

6 —.all boll’n and red;] Thus the old copy. In the 
former edition, v/hen 1 was less cautious than I am at present, 
I substituted llown for MPn, which I conceived to be a mis- 
piint; but scarcely had the book issued from the press, when 
I trucovereJ my mistake. The reader will, I trust, iliul no in- 
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Another, smother’d, seems to pcit anrl swear'’ ; 
And in their rage such signs of rage the}' !)ear, 

As, but for loss of Nestor's golden words, 

It seem’d they would debate with angry swords''. 

For much imaginary work was there ; 

Conceit deceitful, so eoinpaet, so kind 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 

stances of similar temerity in tin prest nt edition of our .uithor’s 

worLs, 

ihihi inems wSn, ansi is ihcil In (fnltlinu in his Irarislatbn 
of UhsI’s Mtlamorpliosjv, fjriT: 

lli*r kaiinwe made her jonils httfdi and 
for to HwelL ’ 

An\erat artlciilos niades^ gimuiiiiujue hai 
( hiiis- — . 

Agaio, (an m anonymous wnia Ims sdiMefyed,) isi Piuier’^ 
twBhlaticm of the tenth bosik of \ nc,sl s Fnie ul ; 

« — —with \Usat lumei; ii^ in jintle 
** King Ttiraus |wn|rt*'o HIS rubs, ’ 

* tumi(lns{|ue m ctirnlsi 

Marie ruat* 

Cbwin llsHiglas translatini^ the same passn^t^ iim^s I lie moriK 
0 rpU ami pmucily/* Her [h sd tins tiduaie, 

Hynm‘n*iti|i|>sw‘B thensmi is> he slenvsal hmn r, ¥fJn 
babble* }ht lilr. T)rwhitt in las arniriue I dossing tsi I hmim, 
(as has likewise been obsewti h) tlie saoK* »aa>inimius writers) 
sayHj it is the prt of fcbfr ^ Suk, M u o\i*. 

Another^ sm«dlier’ds seems to loi t mol HWiar;] la pdl 

mmm% 1 thinks to be elarnorotw, as men are in a ihihsohi. So, 
in m old colk*r£lim tif hih% uititlunihls, Fits, and Famus, 
1614 ; ** The young mma all In a pi iim^ rlmfr—;’ M ^ coni- . 

« *--i>FBATK wifi angn'swonlH.) i, r /a// mijmiuftmn, ikie 
k m iincierit word sigtiifying iln/r, hi the old iiiiiy of 
Acoliste, Um: 

Weitell noi Ml iote/fj, or.itrii^e for lliis nmfier/' 

Shim ns. 

DeSaleto here, I btdim% ilii wi?yBl signifinuioiw T1i*w si^rwied 
ready to mgmf with their Ho, in J alias themir F « Spml 

Immis for me.** 

Agiiiit, ill llamlet t 

I will to her, but nm %mm\' 

Again, iiioiy a|ipoi^iteIy, iiilViiihih mid C'riHsiila: 

** in mul detdlessi in hi^ toiiptn * Af 
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Grip’d in an armed hand ; himself, behind. 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind ’ : 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, march’d to 
field. 

Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield ; 
And to their hope they such odd action yield, 

That, through their light joy, seemed to appear 
(Like bright things stain’d) a kind of heavy fear. 

And, from the strond of Dardan where they fought, 
To Simois’ reedy banks the red blood ran, 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and than “ 


9 Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind,] An artful delinea- 
tion, so nicely and naturally executed. Kind and nature, in old 
language, were synonymous. Malone. 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind ;] We meet 
with the same expression in Hamlet, and in one of our author’s 
Sonnets. Again, in King Richard II. : 

lyvith the eyes of heavy mind 

I see thy glory.” Malone. 

To break upon the galled shore, and than — ] Than for 
then. This licence of changing the termination of words is some- 
times used by our ancient poets, in imitation of the Italian wri- 
ters. Thus Daniel, in his Cleopatra, 1594 : 

“ And now wilt yield thy strearaes 
A prey to other reames ; ” 

i. c. realms. Again, in his Complaint of Rosamond, 1592 : 

** When cleaner thoughts my weakness ’gan upbray^ 
Against myself, and shame did force me say—.*’ 

Again, in HalFs Satires, 1599: 

As frozen dunghills in a winter’s morne, 

That voyd of vapours seemed all beform^ 

Soone as the &c. 
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Another, smother’d, seems to pelt and swear ’ ; 

And in their rage such signs of rage tiicy bear. 

As, but for loss of Nestor’s golden words. 

It seem’d they would debate with angry swords 

For much imaginary work was there ; 

Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kinci ", 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 

stances of .similar temerity in the present edition of our author's 

works. 

Ihltn means swollen ^ and is used by (molding in his translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphosis i 567 : 

Her leannesse made her joynts baluc big, and knee-pannes, 
for to Bwxdi.” 

Aiixerat articiiloH macies, genunmque rigebat 
( 

Again, (as an anonymous writer has observed,) in Phaei’s 
tramlatioii of the tenth book of \lrgirs JsneicI : 

«« .— with what bravery Iwine m piide 
** King Turntis prosperous rides. ’ 

— tumldusque !s>ecundo 
Marie ruat. 

Gawin Douglas tmmMhg the same passage uses Uie words 
ojpit and proudly.’' See p, 92 of this volume. 

Skinner supiKises the ivord to lie cleiived from imuillkr^ Fr. to 
bubble. But Mr. Tyrwhitt m his accurate (dossiirs to (’haiieer, 
(as has likewise been observed by the aume unoiismoiis wiitcr,) 
Miys, it is the part. pa. of Wgc. y. Sax, M 
^ Another, smother’d, seems to mi/f and 8W(*ar;] To pdi 
meant, I think, to be clamorous, as men arc* in a passion. 8o, 
in an oh! colieclioB ol talcs, entitled Wits, Fits, am! Fancies, 
1614 : ** The young man, al! in a pdimg chafe—.” Maloni . 

® — 01 BAT'E with angry swords, j i. i\/uil ioiont^ nlmn. Buie 
is an ancient word signifying Uri/i\ So, in the old play of 
Acolaslws* 3540; 

** We shall not fall to bate^ orstryve for this matter.” 

HtI I \ FNS. 

Debate las here, I believe, its uHual signlfifiition* 11ie) seemeil 
ready to flfgae with their swortUn So, in Julius Cassar s * Hpml 
kmuk for me.” 

Again, in Hamlet ; 

^ “ I will $pmk daggm to her, but use none,” 

Agaim more apfmitely, in Trolias mid Cressida: 

Spmimg in iinddectlless in bis toiigueA Mai-oki.. 
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Grip’d in an armed hand ; himself, behind. 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind ^ : 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

And from the walls of strong-besieged Troy 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, march’d to 
field. 

Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield ; 
And to their hope they such odd action yield. 

That, through their light joy, seemed to appear 
(Like bright things stain’d) a kind of heavy fear. 

And, from the strond of Dardan where they fought, 
To Simois’ reedy banks the red blood ran, 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and than ® 


9 Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kinb,] An artful delinea- 
tion, so nicely and naturally executed. Kind and nature, in old 
language, were synonymous. Malone. 

^ Was left unseen, save to thl eye op mind :] We meet 
with the same expression in Hamlet, and in one of our author’s 
Sonnets. Again, in King Richard II. ; 

with ihe eyes of heavy mind 

I see thy glory.” Maeone* 

^ To break upon the galled shore, and than — ] Than for 
then. This licence of changing the termination of words is some- 
times used by our ancient poets, in imitation of the Italian wri- 
ters. Thus Daniel, in his Cleopatra, 1594 : 

** And now wilt yield thy streames 
A prey to other 7 earnest ’* 

i. e. realms. Again, in his Complaint of Rosamond, 1592 ; 

** When cleaner thoughts my weakness *gait upbray^. 
Against myself, and shame did force me say—/’ 

Again, in Hall’s Satires, 1599: 

As frozen dunghills in a venter’s morne, 

That Yoyd of vapours seemed all heform^ 

Soone as the mnf See. 
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Retire again, till meeting greater ranL;- 
They join, and bhoot their foum at Sinn is' banh.s. 

To this well-painted piece is i^i’crcce come. 

To linci a fa.ee \rhcre all dihlrcbs i.s sfApd 
Many she sees, where cave.s have vi reed some, 

But none where ail distre.ss and {it/lour (IweH'd, 

Till she despairing HccuIki beheld. 

Staring on Priam's wound.^ with her old e3-es. 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus’ proud foot lies 

Agaii), il/iiL: 

ifis hmiiitit will li, ortnor herotJd lliiida, 

** Tlif unruly bkmis oil 4/ /’ 

Again, in (mdrey of Bulluigne, traiislafj* ! !jiru\, 1600: 

‘‘I'lmc im, (for earli me luilh liK ufinn» time. 

These silver IfnTs \uuv t^oldcu s iituti,) 

** That count rit* life I lutK d as a crinu , 

“ And from tho fomsis swtiHi iln)^mtnu nf lanT 
Again* in Drayton’s Mortomoriailos, sio;n. L ‘lif) I 

Out of whose top the fresh s|nin^^^ iP mbliiig doaiie, 
Duly keep time vulh their harmoiuous ' 

Again, iuKoniresaml Hurmetes b\ IheearltMh .^uru vaiii others, 
edit. 1 j() 7, f. 81 : ^ 

« — —half the puiiu* had suhtt man 
Which bail this woful Tr»yaii 

Many other instances of the samt^^kirul inigdd be added. See 
the next note, Malom:. 

licnmeit, in the fust insuince ptodiired, is only llie Freneh 
rm/mmtes affecteilly anglicised. S'l u \ r % s. 

'In I)aniid\ time the French non! was usually vuifti n 

M MAIM . 

1 To find a face wJiere all distress K Tims the 

quarto, ami all the .suhscHfuent fopii‘H.-"In our aiidiorH twenty- 
fourth Sonnet we find these lines : 

** Mine eye hath play'd the pnmter, ami liatli sfettii 
** Thy beauty'a form" in table of my heariT 
This therefore i suppse to have been the word inHiidc*f! here, 
which the poet altered the nake <if rhyme, hi) liefore--/wA/ for 
heid^ ami ihmi for iheu. He inighk however, have writtcui : 

at! dtstreaa in .yr/lVl/' 
i. e. mriikiL So, In The Comedy of Kmirs : 

« And carefol hours with time'» deformed liiiiid 
Have xmiim stmnge defeatureH in my fiireA IIalokI' . 
Which blwling under CyrrhiiV proud foot lies.) Dr. 
0 


4 
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In her the painter had anatomiz’d 
Time’s ruin, beauty’s wreck, and grim care’s reign ; 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguis’d ; 
Of what she was, no semblance did remain ; 

Her blue blood chang’d to black in every vein. 
Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had 
fed, 

Show’d life imprison’d in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes ^ 

And shapes her sorrow to the beldame’s woes. 

Who nothing wants to answer her but cries. 

And bitter words, to ban her cruel foes : 

The painter was no God to lend her those ; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong, 
To give her so much grief, and not a tongue. 

Poor instrument, quoth she, without a sound. 

I’ll tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue : 

And drop sweet balm in Priam’s painted wound. 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong. 

And with my tears quench Troy, that burns so long; 
And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 

Show me the strumpet that began this stir. 

That with ray nails her beauty I may tear. 

Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 

This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear ; 

Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here : 

And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye, 

The sire, the son, the dame, and daughter, die. 

Sewell unnecessarily reads — Who bleeding, &c. Tlie neutral 
pronoun was anciently often used for the personal. It still 
remains in the Liturgy. Which, however, may refer to nomids, 
notwithstanding the felse concord which such a construction pro- 
duces. Maione. 

5 On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes,] Fi.Yes them 
earnestly ; gives it her whole attention. Hounds are said to spend 
their tongues, when they join in full cry. Malone. 



JC2 IIAPL OF UXitEt r.. 

Why feliouid the private pleuMiirc of homt on^ 
Become the publich phi; ah* of mair; mo " ? 

Let sin, alone committed, ul«)nc 
Upon his head that hath trans«reshed so ; 

Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe ; 

For one’s offence \vh} should so many Hill, 

To plague a private siu in general ? 

Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dle>, 

Here manly Hector faints, liere Troilu.s swoiinds”; 
Here friend Isy friend in lilnody elianm*! lies. 

And friend to friend gives unadvised xvounds’', 

And one man’s lust these many Jives confounds ' ; 
Had doting Priam check’d his son’s desire, 

Troy had l)een bright witii funic, am! not with lire. 

Here feelingly she wi'cp.s Troy’s paintt d woes : 

For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging liell. 

Once set on ringing, with his own xveight goes ; 


(t — t}u« pl.i'TiK’ of many mv .1/ » foi hturi . The won! k 

now obM)lde« M iLo\r. 

7 Here matik llecttjr faints^ iieie Tiunif s wm mi*. '/I In 
the play of Ttoikis uiui rreNsei.i, Ins t\ one is lotrofliM eti 

in the sarae manner an lu re, us a (hs^dlabic‘ The nic*re Kiit^Iisfi 
reader still prononnee^^ the word as, I heheee, hiuiis|RMre ilid. 

Stvouful^ m moon*^. Himmi k tTm^tunflv rtf ten or 

swomifim the old copies ofonr authors plau; Hnii from flik 
staimit is pit Wile that the word was uBcientll pionoioiml as il 
m here written* also Dra^lon in \m Mortimeriadtw, dlo* no 
date: 

Thus with the pangs onl ol this traiiiwe are}sed, 

** As water somelime wakenetli imm a 

As when the blond k eohl, we feele the woand ** 

MuAiM. 

^ AndffieiKl toMent! gim oisjvriVHi n o oi \iis/! AtHcr, il 
has been already observed, formerly iimmt A r/'r. Ikf/irA 
mund ^friendi^ not emb otfm\ It shoiilil be remeiii"* 

bereil that Troy was sacked in the nighl- M %umi * 

^ confanmh :] i* e. destroys* 

So» in Antony and Cleopatra : " 

What willingly he did aMbmnrb he waird,'^ 

Sec also p, I7J, I 2, M^eoxi 
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Then little strength rings out the doleful knell ; 

So Lucrece set a-work, sad tales doth tell 
To pencil’d pensiveness and colour’d sorrow ; 

She lends them words, and she their looks doth 
borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting, round 
And whom she finds forlorn, she doth lament : 

At last she sees a wretched image bound, 

That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent ; 

His face, though full of cares, yet show’d content. 
Onward to Troy with the blunt swains he goes. 
So mild, that Patience seem’d to scorn his 
woes ‘. 

In him the painter labour’d with his skill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmless show " 

An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still, 

A brow unbent, that seem’d to welcome woe ; 
Cheeks, neither red nor pale, but mingled so 
That blushing red no guilty instance ® gave. 

Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have. 


9 She throws her eyes about the painting, round,] i. c. She 
throws her eyes round about, The octavo 1616, and all 
the subsequent copies, read ; — about the •painted round. 

Malone. 

® So mild, that Patience seem'd to scorn his woes.] That is, 
the woes suffered by Patience, We have nearly the same Image 
in our author’s Twelfth Night : 

She sat like Patience on a monument. 

Smiling at grief'" 

Again, in Pericles : 

« Yet thou dost look 
Like Patience^ gazing on king’s graves, and smiling 
Extremity out of act.” KIalone, 

^ —the harmless show — ] The hanuless 

Malone. 

^ — no guilty instance — J No example or symptom of 

guilt. See vol. xi. p, 482, n. 3, Malone. 

VOL. XX. O 
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But, Uke a constant and confirmed devil, 

He entertain’d a show so seumiii.e; ju:,t, 

And therein so ensconc’d his secret evil 
That jealousy itself could not mistrust. 
False-creeping craft and perjury sliould thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-fac'u storms, 

Or Mot with hell-born sin such saini-like forms. 

The well-skiil'd workman this milil image drew 
For perjur’d Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam after slew ; 

Whose words, like wiki-lire, burnt the shining glory 
Of rid' -built IHon, that tiie skies were soiTjy 
And little stars shot from their fixed places. 
When their glass ftdi, wherein they view’d their 
faces 

This picture .she advisedly penis’ti 

And chid the painter for his wondrous skill ; 

Saying, some shape in Sinon 's was alnts'd, 

So fair a form lodg'd not a mind so ill ; 

And still on him she gaz'd ; and gazing still, 

3 And tlicrem ho rNs«oKi*D Isi^ socn*! nnl} And bv timi 
means so cmmmlu! his .secret treachery, A Mmtu: was n H|jcrii*s 
of fon iicnlion . M a u) ^ r * 

^ And little yi aks snot from tlwir iisi n i iwi w 
Wherulie glass fell, whmdn they tiiclr iacis.J S‘o, 

in A MidsummcT^-NiglitX Dream ; 

the rutle sea grew at her 
And certain dun madly from their 
To hear the sea-mnicf.s musieh/* 

Why, Priam*R palace, Imweeer beimtiftd or mngnifiruir, slimiM 
be called the mirrciiir in which the fixed ^tars helield 
I do m% see. The Image m i?ery cjuainl ami far-telchccl l\l 
Lydgate says of Frkm's pahiciw 

** That verdy when so the sonne shfinis 
“ Upon the golde meynt amarige thosiuiu?, 

«« g withowlcrn'miy were, 

As doth Apollo in hti mid-day sphered Bos w«w*, 

5 This picture ahe ADVnmuy peros’il,] MimfiHfh aikn- 
imlyi with (klibemtiom Maloke* 
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Such signs of truth in his plain face she spy’d, 
That she concludes the picture was bely’d. 

It cannot be, quoth she, that so much guile — 

(She would have said) can Itu'k in such a look ; 

But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the while, 
And from her tongue, can lurk from cannot took ; 

It cannot he she in that sense forsook. 

And turn’d it thus : “ It cannot be, I find, 

But such a face should bear a wicked mind : 

For even as subtle Sinon here is painted. 

So sober-sad, so weary, and so mild, 

(As if with grief or travail he had fainted,) 

To me came Tarquin armed ; so beguil’d 
With outward honesty but yet defil’d 

With inward vice : as Priam him did cherish. 

So did I Tarquin ; so my Troy did perish. 

Look, look, how listening Priam wets his eyes. 

To see those borrow’d tears that Sinon sheds. 
Priam, why art thou old, and yet not wise ? 

For every tear he falls ^ a Trojan bleeds ; 

His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds: 

® So sober-sad, so weary, and so mild, 

(As if with grief or travail he had fainted,) 

To me came Tarquin armed ; so beguil’d 
With outward honesty, — ] “ To me came Tarquin with the 

same armour of hypocrisy that Sinon wore.” The old copy reads ; 
“ To me came Tarquin armed to beguild 
“ With outward honesty,” &c. 

To must, I think, have been a misprint for so. Beguil’d is 
beguiling. Our author frequently confounds the active and pas- 
sive participle. Thus, in Othello, delighted for delighting : 

“ If virtue no delighted beauty lack — M alone. 

I think the reading proposed is right ; and would point thus : 

“ To me came Tarquin armed ; so beguil’d 
“ With outward honesty, but yet,” &c. 

So beguil’d is so cover'd, so masked vAth fraud, i. e. like Sinon. 
Thus in The Merchant of Venice, Act III. Sc. II,; 

“ Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
“ To a most dangerous sea.” Stbevens. 

n 9 . 
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Those round clear pearls of his, that move thj 

pity. 

Are balls of quenchless fire to burn thy city. 

Such devils steal effects from lightless hell ; 

For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold, 

Anri in that cold, hot-burning fire doth dwell ; 
These contraries such unity df) hold, 

Only to flatter fools, and make them hold . 

So Priam’s trust false Sinon’s tears doth flatter. 
That he finds means to burn his Tioy with water. 

Here, all enrag’d, such passion her assails, 

That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 

She tears the senseless Sinon w'ith her nails, 
Comparing him to that unliappy guest 
Whose deed hath ma<le hetsclf, In rsi if detc'st: 

At last she smilingly with this gives o'er; 

Fool! fooH quoth she, his wounds will not be 
sore. 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of hot sorrow, 

And time doth weary time witli her eompkiining. 
She looks for night, and then she longs for mcjrrow. 
And both she thinks too long with her remaining : 
Short time seems long in sorrow’s sharp sustaining. 
Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps ; 

And they that watch, see time how slow it creeps. 

Which all this time hath oversiipp’tl her thought, 
That she with painted images hath spent ; 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 

? Formry teaj be tAtis— •] lie bte f.il!. So, m Otlieilo 
“ Each tear she/dls woahl prove it cnicotiiii* * W vtoWi. 
A similar thought occuw in Troilu*. ami t’ressula: 

“ For roet y false drop i» her kmii/ tern, 

“ A firenan's hie hath sunk; fm'evety sfrupie 
“ In her cont.imin.ited camon weight, 

“ A Trojau hath bun dam. &U'fvej,s, 
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By deep surmise of othei^s detriment ; 

Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 

It easeth some, though none it ever cur’d. 

To think their dolour others have endur’d. 

But now the mindful messenger, come back, 

Brings home his lord and other company ; 

Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black : 
And round about her tear-distain ed eye 
Blue circles stream’d, like rainbows in the sky ; 
These water-galls in her dim element ® 

Foretell new storms to those already spent. 

Which when her sad-beholding husband saw, 
Amazedly in her sad face he stares ; 

Her eyes, though sod in tears, look’d red and raw 
Her lively colour kill’d with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to ask her how she fares ; 

But stood, like old acquaintance in a trance. 

Met far from home, wondering each other’s 
chance. 

At last he takes her by the bloodless hand. 

And thus begins : What uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befal’n, that thou dost trembling stand ? 
Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour spent ? 
Why art thou thus attir’d in discontent ^ ? 

Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness. 

And tell thy grief, that we may give redress. 

s Those ’WATER-GALLS iH licr dim element-—] Tim maief 
gall IS some appearance attendant on the rainbow. The woid is 
current among the shepherds on Salisbuiy plain. STEEVENb. 

9 — look’d red and raWj] So, m Hamlet: 

The Danish cicatuce holes red and raw,'' Si ee tens. 

^ Why art thou thuL atiie’d in biscontint?] m Modi 
Ado About Nothing • 

Foi my part, I am so alitfd m *mQnder^ 

1 know not what to say/* Stlevens. 
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Three timeh with ,sii?h.s .she gives her .sorrow fire, 
Ere once she can discharge one word of woe : 

At length address’d to au.swer his dt sire ", 

She modc.stly prepares to let thcjii knon- 
Her honour is ta’en inisoner by the foe; 

While Collatine and his consorted lords 
With sad attention long to hear her weirds. 

And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending ; 

Few words, quoth she, shall fit the tre.sptiss liest, 
Where no excuse can give tiie fault amending : 

In me more woes than words arc now depending ; 
And my laments would be drawn out too long, 
To tell them all with one poor tired tongue. 

Then be this all the task it hath to .say : 

Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
A stranger came, and on tiiat pillow lay 
Where thou wast vi’ont to rest thy weary head * j 
And what wrong else may l)e imagined 
]?y foul enforcement might be done to me, 
From that, alas! thy Lucrece is not free. 


* At length A 0 nKR‘!.’n to answer his dtssire,] /h/f/nuW, is 
naiy, prepared. So, in King !k*nrj V. : 

“ To-morrow for the niarcli are vie addreu'd” MALOtiK. 
3 Dear husbanil, in the interest of thy bt li 
A stranger came, anti on a h st pii.i.ow i. vv 

WlIEttE THOn WAST WONl TO B{ sT TH V U J VliV m.AB;] 

“ Vestigia viri alieni, Collatine, in ieeto sunt tuo.” J.iv, lih. i. 
cap. 58. Since the former edition I find these words had been 
translated by Painter in his novel : “ Al.is, f 'oilatinr, tlie sti'ppcs 
of another man be now fi.\ed in thy bed.” Fahur ef Pkn.sure, 
vol. i. fol. 6, Malone. 

Peradventm* the pillow which the lady here speaketh of, was 
what in a former stanza is denominated iJie hmt nj'tdl her land. 
Tarqohi dept it js to Ire pre.sumed, th<«igh, li^c laciiitno, he 
had that Kits weii tuorlh vialefuitg. Am nsh. 
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For in the dreadful dead of dark midnightj 
With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light. 

And softly cry’d. Awake, thou Roman dame, 

And entertain my love ; else lasting shame 
On thee and thine this night I will inflict. 

If thou my love’s desire do contradict. 

For some hard-favour’d groom of thine, quoth he. 
Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 

I’ll murder straight, and then I’ll slaughter thee. 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 
The lechers in their deed : this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy. 

With this I did begin to start and cry, 

And then against my heart he set his sword ; 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 

I should not live to speak another word : 

So should my shame still rest upon record ; 

And never be forgot in mighty Rome 

The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom . 

Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak, 

And far the weaker with so strong a fear: 

My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak ; 

No rightful plea might plead for justice there : 

His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 
That my poor beauty had purloin’d his eyes. 

And when the judge is rob’d, the prisoner dies. 

O, teach me how to make mine own excuse ! 

Or, at the least, this refuge let me find ; 

Though my gross blood be stain’d with this abuse, 
Immaculate and spotless is my mind ; 

That was not forc’d; that never was inclin’d 
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To accessary yieldings, but still pure 
Doth in her poison d closet yet endure. 

Lo here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, 

With head declin'd, and voi<‘e damm’rl up with woe, 
With sad-set eyes, an<l wretched arms across. 

From lips new-wjixen pale begins to blow 
The grief away, that stops his answer so : 

But wretched as he is, he strives in vain ; 

What he breathes out, his breath drinks \ip again. 

As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Out-runs the eye that d<?th bt‘h<jld his haste 
Yet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 
Back to the strait that forc’d him on so fast ; 
in rage sent out, recall'd in rage, being past ’ : 

Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw. 

To push grief on, and back the same grief draw. 

Whicli speechless woe of his, poor she attendeth, 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh ; 

Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow iendeth 
Another power ; no flood by raining slaketh. 

My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 
More feeling- painful : let it then suffice 
'fo drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes''. 

•» A"! through an arch tlw* \iolent rojirlng title 
Out-runs tlic eye that doth Itehold his Iwste, Kc. | So, in 
Coriolanus : 

“ JVeVr through an nrch la buii’fd ihf tfJnn u Suit', 

“ As the recomforted througli the gates.” .M \i esr . 

’ In rage sent out, recall'd in rage, being past :] hlamhi we 
not mwl : 

“ In rage sent out, rccull’d, tin' rage being jnst." 

K Os 'll II. 

® To drown onk woe, one jKtir of weeping eyes ] The tjuurto 
has : 

“ To drown on win*— 

Oh and oHf are pcrjictuuHy confounded in old BngtKli !x(ok’>. 
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And for my sake, when I might charm thee so, 

For she that was thy Lucrece, — now attend me ; 

Be suddenly revenged on my foe, 

ITiine, mine, his own; suppose thou dost defend 
me 

From what is past ; the help that thou shalt lend me 
Comes all loo late, yet let the traitor die : 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity^ 

But ere I name him, you fair lords, quoth she, 
(Speaking to those that came with Collatine,) 

Shall plight your honourable faiths to me. 

With swift pursuit to venge this wrong of mine ; 
For ’tis a meritorious fair design. 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms : 
Knights, by their oaths, should right poor ladies’ 
harms 

At this request, with noble disposition 
Each present lord began to promise aid, 

As bound in knighthood to her imposition. 

Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray’d. 

But she, that yet her sad task hath not said. 

The protestation stops. O speak, quoth she, 
How may this forced stain be wip’d from me ? 

What is the quality of mine offence. 

Being constrain’d with dreadful circumstance ? 
May my pure mind with the foul act dispense. 


See vol. XV. p. 291, n. 6. The former does not seem to have any- 
meaning here. The edition of 1600 has— owe woe. We might 
read : 

“ To drown in woe one pair of weeping eyes.” Malone. 

^ For sparing justice feeds iniquity.] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet : 

“ Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill.” Malone. 

** Knights, by their oaths, should right poor ladies’ harms.] 
Here one of the laws of chivalry h somewhat prematurely intro- 
duced. M.'iLONL. 
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My low-deciined honour to advance ? 

May any terms acquit me from this chance ? 

The poison’d fountain clears itsell aijain ; 

And why not I from this compelled stain ■ ? 

9 llic poKoii'd it sit i ; 

And 'Uir not I horn this compt st liu i Thwe are per- 
haps fw Mimhl not lure at .u s< ed in the jiistiCiMif tlik 

reusonio;'. did not lamiver, us ue loam i'om Itistor), satisfy 

thi-, arliinred heroine ot antiquit), Ih r (o aim t im tins oaasum 
has been the subjecl ot mmh speralatum. It is not allecigeci 
biaiiyof the liisloihuis that nau d utdt tav^\^as ollem! to 
Sri y-0 h rairr fsays Ihon) DTK \KOTi!£ \ on H^9%ey3?f, 
Why then, if is asUd, did she not sutler death rather than submit 
to liermisher? An m^emims Fieiuh wiiter thinks she killed 
herself too late to be entitled to auypiaise. [las Oeuvres cle 
garazin, p. 1H2, ulit lOtlk]— A senerabk* hthw of the chinch 
(Stl Austin) censures her stdl more seventy, liis stric- 

tures on her fomlucl with this ililemma : Ita Iwt causa iifro- 
cine latere coarctutur; nt, si eMeiniutur hniintiduim, a<lulleriura 
confirmetur ; si piirgatiir mhiltt'dipn hiuun idiuin riimiriatiir ; iiec 
ocniiino iovfiritnr esiitns, idii dieitisr, si atlullirala, cur Luidata/ 
si pitdifa, iiir uceisa? ^ hi fhese wouls a writer ot the list cen- 
tiny [ilciuitiis Laureiitius de la Baire j Ormrd liu tollouing Lailii 
Kpigraffi : 

Si tibi forte liiit, lairreiia, eratns adulter, 

Immerilo e\ roerifa pramiut ( ?ede petis : 

Sin potius caslo vis est idjala pwlori, 

Quis furor est hmtis eriinme v elle mori 
Friistra igitiirlaudem captis, faicreli t ; naiwpie 
Vd furiosaruis, vel setderatu cadis, 

if TaFf|ijLiii*s gtiilt, Lucretia, pleaskl thy soul, 

** How could Ihy hlootl wash out a slain so tind 
But if by downright 'force tliejo} lie liml 
“ To die on bin account, must prove you «iud ; 

Then be thy death m more die matron’s pride; 

** Yon liv’d a strumpet, or a foot you dieiL” 

Ylie kuiuH nuist delermine the cfuestion. 

I am indebted to a friend for perhaps the belt defriife I lint e*® 
be made hr thh c elebraled suicide : ^ 

Hen! mmeriu ante alhts, Lurretia! niinor iiihfutw 
Me reforet paefiim me vkikwse fideni 
C'limhiis ft mieiiw foigehir M*fvitH ? Iiiiago 
Vincili ti hoircadis icdo^ ! vrarine, 

7 
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With this, they all at once began to say. 
Her body’s stain her mind untainted clears ; 
While with a joyless smile she turns away 


Tcj pndorj lieu violo; — valeant jam gandia vite! 

Carior et vita, care marite, vale ! 

Ferrum at restituet lasso sua jura pudori, 

Ad coalum et surget sanguine fama meo. 

In these verses the author seems to have had in view the follow- 
ing lines in Young’s seventh Satire ; 

Ambition, in the truly noble mind, 

** With sister virtue is for ever join’d : 

As in fam’d Lucrece, who, with equal dread. 

From guilt and shame by her last conduct ded : 

«« Her virtue long rebell’d in firm disdain, 

And the sword pointed at her heart in vain ; 

But when the slave was threaten’d to be laid 
“ Dead by her side, her love of fame obey’d.” 

M. Antonins Casanova, a writer of the sixteenth century, ha^ 
also defended the conduct of Lucretia in the following lines ; 
Dicite, cum melius cadere ante Lucretia posset. 

Cur potius voluil post seeks ilia mori ? 

Crimine se absolvit manus, habitura coactae 
Uitorem, et patri^ depositura jugum. 

Qnam bene contempto sacrat sua pectora ferro, 

Dmn pariter fam® consulit et patriss ! 

Thus translated by Thomas He3nvood, the draraatick poet: 
a Hucrece better might herselfe have slain, 

Before the Act, than after her black stain, 

Can any tell ? No crime did she commit, 

‘‘ For of all guilt her hand did her acquit. 

** Her ravish er she slew by that brave stroke. 

And from her countries neck tooke off the yoke ; 

From thine own hand thy death most \villing came, 

“ To save thy country, and preserve thy fame.” Malone. 
Peradventure a certain lady of Basil, whose name those who 
have leisure orinclinationtodisport themselves in such researches, 
may hereafter discover, hath a better title to admiration than the 
loquacious wife of Tarquinius Collatinus. I have heretofore met 
with a pretty epigram, of good antiquity, in praise of the aforesaid 
lady, which, me sceroeth, may afiord no improper supplement to 
the remarks that the conduct of the celebrated Roman matron 
hath produced : 

Passa tonim» non passa virum, Lucretia nostri 
iPvi, postgenitis nobilis historia ; 
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The face, that map which deep im{)ression bears 
Of hard misfortune, carv’d in it with tears. 

No, no, quoth she, no dame, hereafter living, 

By my excuse shall claim excuse’.s giving 

Here with a sigh, as if her heart would break, 

Hhe throw.s forth Tartiuin’s name : He, he, she says, 
But more than he her poor tongue could not .speak; 
Till after many accents and delays, 

Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, 

She utters this : He, he, fair lords, ’tis he, 

That guides this hand to give this wound to me. 


Qu®Yir|^o €t timtrona slmu! tria lustra perei(i, 

Nttpla inntipfa simu! Bcmivifl atqnu viri. 

CoBjugium tacui ; ciijus LitH^uunfia iiieBilmi 
Noil ¥enws aspetii, mn uiIht illu duos. 

Sed tac«l atquB tull: inm Imm* viriou i|iii*rc‘!am 
Aiiiliit, aiit fmh%mt pater, aut 
Iltni male pro mentis tnlnaintiir pkemia fanlK ; 

AlcesteiH exoriens hoI srit etomdyiis, 

Solum me Basilea; kcc! esf, mejodico, inajiis 
Semper iib ipu^ iiri, qunm veimd 114110 iiiori, 

And ilm remitidetli me of another aaffirtiiimle Lid\% whose ill 
trap gave birth to some pretty eoimeited verses ; 

Impulies mipsi valido» nunc lirmior utinis 
ExHUCcoet molt sum safiati virc^ 

Ille fatigavit teneram, hie virentem 
Intactnm tola noerte jacere siiuL 
Dum licuit, noiui ; miiK% clam volo, mm lire! uti. 

O Hymeni aul arums aut milsi reride viruiiK Amni jl 
I — BO darae, hereafter livings 

By niy excune shall claim giving, | " Ego me, etsi 

peccato afcolvo, supplicb non I i hero; mr t({iri finmieimpidm 
exemph iaereftV twdd* JJxk lih. I rap. No tniiislaf ion of 
the first book of Livy having appeared before the piifilicaiioii of 
iMs poem, this eojacideace Heemed to me ext rat iitli nary ; but 
since the former edition I have oIhctwcI that ihdnier h oiwd fur** 
iiishcd our author with fids seiHimetit* ** As for my pari, thong it 
I clearc niy selfe of the offence, my !) 0 dy shall feel the piinisliifietih 
for no iiichaste or 111 woman sliall hereafter impiiie no ilislumest 
act to Lucieccd’ Fukce nf* Plmsuw, L 7» Waloku 
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Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheath’d : 
That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breath’d : 

Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeath’d 
Her winged sprite, and through her wounds doth 
fly 

Life’s lasting date from cancel’d destiny. 

Stone-still, astonish’d with this deadly deed. 

Stood Collatine and all his lordly crew ; 

Till Lucrece’ father that beholds her bleed. 

Himself on her self-slaughter’d body threw ; 

And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murderous knife, and as it left the place. 
Her blood, in poor revenge, held it in chase ; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 
In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
Circles her body in on every side. 

Who like a late-sack’d island vastly stood 
Bare and unpeopled, in this fearful flood. 

Some of her blood still pure and red remain’d. 
And some look’d black, and that false Tarquin 
stain’d. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood, a watery rigol goes \ 

Which seems to weep upon the tainted place ; 

* — VASTLY Stood,] i. e. like a teaste. Vastum is the law 
term for loade ground. Thus, in The Winter’s Tale : “ ■— shook 
hands as over a vaii.” Again, in Pericles : 

'* Thou God of this great vast, rebuke the surges.” 

Stelvens. 

3 — a watery rigol goes,] A rigol is a drde. Maeone. 

So, in King Henry IV. Part II. : 

“ a sleep 

“ That from this golden rigd hath divorc’d 
“ So many English kings.” Steevens. 
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And ever since, as pityin,j? Lucrecc’ woes, 
Corrupted blood some waterj token shows ; 

And blood untainted still doth red ubitie, 
Blushing at that which is so putrify'd. 

Daughter, dear daughter, old Lucretius cries, 
That life was mine, which thou huA here depriv’d. 
If in the child the father's imago hes, 

Where shall I live, now Imereco is unliv'd ? 

Thou wast not to this end frtjm me deriv’d. 

If children pre-dccease })rogcnitors 

We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 

Poor broken glass, I often (iiti behold 

In thy ftweet semblance my old age new-born ; 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and okl*’, 

* If ill l!ic fhiW the titber’s im a.i i u - . 

Where siiali I i.ive, now Luerov is i v; ivUti') So, in Kbc 
Kichardlll.: ■ S 

“And dVd by looking on Ills /'wfgo Muosl, 

“ — unliv'd';'" The (iniuntmss of Un-i wmil fi.ts onh been 
equalled by another of the Mime kind m { htoinirilinttiiitlitilogus*. 
“ Himself he uniutigiies nifli [deasing slunihei t " 

SinviN?. 

I do not Mreeive any peeuliar tincnuthness m this e\i(r( ',shm. 
What is unliv’d but liveins (for so the u ord liji It s u us lu (jiiently 
written in our author's time) 'i Thus, in 'Fhe ( omeitj oi hrmis ; 
“ But to proeastinate his /ni/r's end." 

The privative a« msy be joimil to almost ati) English partici- 
ple. 'When indeed it is annexed to u wort! that is iiselt of a pri- 
vative nature, (as/aligw,) the word so iornud iiW) justly !>e ob- 
jected to. But mtiv'd does not appear to me inoie esrejitionuhle 
than unhmued, unpaixi, and twenty more. 

In Macbeth we meet with unumgh ; 

« — _ many unrougk youths, that even now 
•' Protest their first of manhtKKl.'' 

And in King Eichard II wc have mika/: 

“ My death’s sad tale may yet uiitkiif his ear,'* M h.onh. 
' If children pre-decease progenitors,! So, in Uoraeo ant! 
Juliet: 

“ oh, thou untaught ! 

“ To press before thy fathertb a grave ! ' S«v.s tss. 
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Shows me a bare-bon’d death by time out -worn ^ ; 
O, from thy cheeks my image thou hast tom^ ! 
And shiver’d ali the b eauty of my glass^ 

That I no more can see what once I was* 


^ But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old,] Thus the 
quarto* The modern editions have — dim and cold^ which I once 
thought might have been the true reading*. This indeed is not a 
very proper epithet, because ali mirrors are cold. But the poet, 

I conceived, might have thought that its being descriptive of 
Lucretia’s state was sufficient. On a more mature consideration, 
however, I am of opinion that the old copy is right. As dim is 
opposed to fair i so old is to fresh. Malone. 

Old, I believe, is the true leading. Though may not 
prove subject to decay, the quicksilver behind it will perish, 
through age, and it then exhibits a faithless leflection. ksteeU 
glass, however, would certainly grow dim in proportion as it grows 
old, Steevens 

7 Poor BKOKFN GLASS, I often did behold 
In thy sweet semblance my old age new-born : 

But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old. 

Shows me a bare-bon’d death by time out-worn ;] So, in 
King Richard 01. : 

I have bewept a worthy husband’s death, 

And liv’d by looking on his images ; 

But now two mirrors of his princely semblance 
“ Are cracJc'd in pieces by malignant death ; 

‘‘ And I for comfort have but one false glass, 

*^That grieves me when I see my shame in him.*' 

Again, in our author’s third Sonnet : 

Thou art thy mother’s glass,'* he, Malone. 

Compare this stanza with the speech of King Richard IL when 
he commands a mirror to be brought, and afterwards dashes it on 
the ground. Steevens. 

Shows me a bare^hon'd death — So, In King John : 

« — and on bis forehead sits 
A bare rihh'd death — ** Steevens. 

® 0, from THY cheeks my image thou hast torn !] Thus the 
quarto. The edition of 1600, and all subsequent to it, have : 

0, from my cheeks my image thou hast torn ! ’* 

But the father’s image was in his daughter’s countenance, which 
she had now disfigured. The old copy is therefore certainly right. 

Malone. 
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O time, cease thou thy course, and last no longer'* 
If they surcease to be, that should survive. ' ’ 

Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger, 
And leave the faltering feeble souls alive ? 

The old bees die, the young pf>ssoss their hive : 
Then live sweet Lucreee, live again, and see 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee I 

By this starts Collatine as from a dream, 

And bids Lucretius give his sorrow plaee * ; 

And then in key-cold l..iicrece’ bleeding stream “ 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear hi his face ^ 

And counterfeits to die with her a space; 

Till manly shame bids him possess his breath, 
And live to be revenged on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward sfiu! 

Hath serv’d a dumb arrest upon his longue ; 

Who mad that sorrow shouhi his it.se control, 

Or keep him from heart-easing words so long. 
Begins to talk ; but through his lips do throng 
Weak words, so thick come, in his poor heart's 
aid, 

That no man could distinguish what he said. 

9 0 time, cease tlmu thy couritc, and i.ast no hmger,] Tims 
the quarto. The octavo I'fiin reads : 

“ Imte no longer——." 

which has been followed by all the modern editions. Mai.osf. 

' And bids Luerttius oivk ms somtow k j] So, Queen 
Margiret, in King Richard ill, ; 

“ And let my griefs frown on the upper hrtml." Sni.vis-^. 
® And then in kes-cold Lticrece' bleeding stream — ] This 
epithet is frequently used by our author and his contcmiKtraries, 
So, in King Kicbard III. : 


“ Ftxw kc^-cokl figure of a holy king." M o.osi,. 

3 »- the pALK PEAK IB hifi focc,] Si>, IB King Hichuni II, : 

Id A . ..I 1 « k » .. 
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Yet sometime Tarquin was pronounced plain, 

But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 

This windy tempest, till it blow up rain, 

Held back his sorrow’s tide, to make it more ; 

At last it rains, and busy winds give o’er*^: 

Then son and father weep with equal strife. 

Who should weep most for daughter or for wife. 

The one doth call her his, the other his, 

Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 

The father says, she’s mine : O, mine she is. 
Replies her husband : Do not take away 
My sorrow’s interest ; let no mourner say 
He weeps for her, for she was only mine, 

And only must be wail’d by Collatine. 

O, quoth Lucretius, I did give that life, 

Which she too early and too late hath spill’d^. 
Woe, woe, quoth Collatine, she was my wife, 


3 At last it RAms, and busy winds give o’er ;] So, in 
Macbeth : 

“ That tears shall drown the windJ* Steevens* 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida: 

‘‘Where are ray tears? — rain, rain, to lay this wind.’' 
Again, in King Henry VI. Part III. : 

“ Would’st have me weep? why now thou hast thy will : 

“ For raging wmd blows up incessant showers, 

“ And where the rage allays, the rain begins.*’ 

Again, in King John : 

“ But this effusion of such manly drops, 

“ This shower, hlo%m up hy tenfipest of the 

Malone. 

4 O, quoth Lucretius, I did give that life. 

Which SHE TOO EARLY Rud TOO LATE hath spill’dj The 
same conceit occurs in the third part of King Henry VI. : 

“ O boy, thy hihevga’ve thee life too soon, 

“ And hath bereft thee of thy life too late i ’* Steevens. 
Which she too early and too late hath spill’d.'* Too kte 
here means too recently. So, in King Richard III. : 

“ Too late he died, that might have kept that title, 

“ Which by his death hath lost much majesty.** Malone. 

VOL. XX. P 
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I ow’d her, and ’tis mine^that hhe hath kill’d, 

My daughter and my xvife with clamours fill’d 
The dispers’d air,' who holding Lucrece’ life, 
Answer’d their cries, my daughter ami ?ny teife. 

Brutus, who pluck'd the knife from Lucrece’ side, 
Seeing such emulation in their woe, 

Began to clothe his wit in state and prifle, 

Burying in Lucrece’ wound his folly's show. 

He with the Romans was esteemed so 
As silly-jeering ideots are with kings, 

For sportive words, and uttering foolish things: 

But now he throws that shallow habit by, 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise ; 

And arm’d his long-hid wits advisedly, 

To check the tears in Collatinus’ eyes. 

Thou wronged lord of Rome, (}Uoth he, arise ; 

Let my unsounded self, suppos’d a fool, 

Now set thy long-experienc’d wit to school. 

Why, CoIIatine, Is woe the cure for woe * ? 

Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous 
deeds ? 

Is it revenge to give thyself a blow, 

For his foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds ? 

Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds; 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so, 

To slay herself, that should have skin her foe. 

Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 
In such relenting dew of lamentations ; 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part, 

* Why, CoMa^ine, m the cure for w« 'fl ho, in Htsmeo 
and Juliet ; 

Peace, ho, for shame f emffaumei eure Um not 
" In these confusions." Uuun*, 
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To rouse our Roman gods with invocations. 

That they will suffer these abominations 

Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgrac'd. 
By our strong arms from forth her fair streets 
chas’d. 

Now by the Capitol that we adore, 

And by this chaste blood so unjustly stain’d. 

By heaven’s fair sun, that breeds the fat earth’s 
store. 

By all our country rights in Rome maintain’d, 

And by chaste Lucrece’ soul, that late complain’d 
Her wrongs to us and by this bloody knife. 

We will revenge the death of this true wife. 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast. 

And kiss’d the fatal knife, to end his vow ; 

And to his protestation urg’d the rest. 

Who wondering at him, did his words allow 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow; 
And that deep vow which Brutus made before. 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 

When they had sworn to this advised doom. 

They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence ; 

To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 

s That they will suffer these abominations^ &c.] The con- 
struction is^ — that they will suffer these abominations io he chased,, 
&c. Malonl. 

^ And by chaste Lucrece’ soul, that late complain’d 
Her wrongs to us — To complain was anciently used in an 
active sense, without an article subjoined to it. So, in Fairfax’s 
translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 1600 : 

‘‘ Pale death our valiant leader hath oppress’d ; 

Come, wreak his loss, mhom bootless ye co7nplam,'‘" 

Malone* 

^ Who wondering at him, did his words allow ;] Did ap^ 
prove of what he said. So, in King Lear : 

* if your sweet sway 

“ Allow obedience— i” Malone. 
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And so to publish Tarquin's foul offence : 
Which being done with speedy diligence, 
The Romans plausiidy'’ did give eon-en'i 
To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment". 


^ The Homan-? n. y iPtr — ] Tlwf l\ *ikh Limuaiimn, To 
express tlie Name mimiiim, ne slumhi non sa), jimskiiij : hu 
tlieollnrnas the ]ihm tii ‘"’'h ite pe m \ in 

Stone’s C hronicle, p 1 eJit. I6<)j : “ 'I his > lianij^e nasvety 
pktiM or well pleasine: to th^ nobiht} am! ^enliy 

BuiioLar i!i Ins EnajHh l,Ap(nlUir, luUu irifeipiets pku^ 
,w7A»tlms: “ That u hicfi ttuMtl} pleantli, oi ^ juiuth 

M\r-0Mr. 

PIrmsiiij/ may mean, ^uih npi^ssnu u} ifeoi" 

Wi% Lat/ Tims, in tiu* Af^amUit pH'lAeil to tlih poem: 
«* ---.wlierewitli the people weu so moveil, tl a! nlfli one ccmseai, 
and a general nnianmitm^ the TanpniA ui ri' till i Mleil/' 

'sii tu NS. 

^ To Tarf|i}in's iWiTlasting^ hanislinicnt. j In this anti 

the preceding poem, ne simuid th> Sliakpoau injiislice, were 
we totrythein hy a mmparison with moie inofltHii and poiisliec! 
productions, or with on? present idea ot poeiu d evelleiUT, 

It bias heen olwmed, that ft w eiuthorn use «in( h abou* the age 
in svhiciii they livT. It tlieir peiformamtH re a h the staiularil of 
perfection estiibli4ied in their owm time, or suipais soRiioUiat the 
productions of Ihctr contemporaries, thes selifnni mm fiirfht?r ; 
for if their readers arc witlsfied, it is jiot piolmlile ihaf they should 
be discontenled. ITse poems of \enuH and Aifonis, ami The 
Hapeof Lacrece, whatever opinion mas hi ncm eiiferiainecl of 
them, were certainly much admired m HhnLspeare\ |{fe-ifiiKs lii 
thirteen years after their hrsf appctiraana si\ impressions of cadi 
oftlieia were printed, while in nearly the same peimd ills lUimm 
and Jnllci (one of !uh most popnhir playsl passed only Iwicc 
thrmigh the priw. They appear to me snprrioi to iin\‘ piens of 
the aamc kind prmlam! by lianlel nr Drasloii, the inosu elehiaieii 
writert in this upeeicE of nurmtivc ptnlrv* that were then known. 
The appliUM bestowed on the lti>samond the former riullifir, 
wrhkli was piiMkhed in gave birth, I lirntgiiir, to the pre- 
»enl poem. The stem k the name in both. 

No romi>o»itkms were in ihai age oftener cumtecl, or nioie lio- 
nmimblf meiitioiicd, than thcae iwo of *Sfmks|M*ariN I« iiie pre- 
limiiiary tmd coiic!«diii|( on \'cn«s and Adonis, various 
mmk of the tmtii of ihh m&mtm may be foiiml . Aiiwng others, 
t)rayton» in the iwt editiau of hk MaliliK has |.iroiwiiriiiit the 
following Ctttogiwn on the precuding jjwiii : 
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Lucrece, of whom proud Rome hath boasted long^ 
Lately reviv’d to live another agt% 

"'And here arriv’d, to tell of Tarquiii’s wrong. 

Her chaste denial, and the tyrant’s rage. 

Acting her passions on our stately stage. 

She is remember’d, all forgetting me, 

“ Yet I as fair and chaste as ere was she.” 

Matilda, the Fair and Chaste Daughter of Lord Robert Fitzwater. 
By Michael Drayton, 4 to. 1594. — If the reader should look for 
these lines in any edition of Matilda after the second in 1596, in 
octavo, he will be disappointed. It is observable that Daniel and 
Drayton made many alterations in their poems at every re-im- 
pression. 

From Drayton’s having omitted this eulogy on Shakspeare in 
the subsequent editions, there is reason to believe, that however 
friendly they might have been in 1596, at a subsequent period 
some coolness subsisted between them. In Drayton’s works he 
has, 1 think, mentioned Shakspeare but once, and been rather 
niggard in his piaise. 

In The Times displayed in Six Sestiads, 4to. 1646, dedicated 
by S. Shepherd to Philip Earl of Pembroke, p. 22, sestiad vi» 
stanza 9, the author thus speaks of our poet : 

“ See him, whose tragick scenes Euripides 
Doth equal, and with Sophocles wq may 
“ Compare great Shakspeare; Aristophanes 
Never like him his fancy could display: 

** Witness the Prince of Tyre, his Pericles; 

‘‘ His sweet and his to-be^admired lay 
‘‘ He wrote of lustful Tarquin’s rape;, shews he 
Did understand the depth of poesie.’' 

If it should be asked, how comes it to pass that Shakspeare in 
his dramatick productions also, did not content himself with only 
doing as well as those play-wrights who had gone before him, or 
somewhat surpassing them ; how it happened, that whilst his con- 
temporaries on the stage crept in the most grovelling and con- 
temptible prose, or stalked in ridiculous and bombastick blank 
verse, he has penetrated the inmost recesses of the human mind, 
and, not content with ranging through the wide held of nature, 
has with equal boldness and felicity often expatiated extra Jiam- 
mantia mmnia mundi^ the answer, I believe, must be, that hig 
disposition was more inclined to the drama than to the other kinds 
of poetry ; that his genius for the one appears to have been almost 
a gift from heaven, his abilities for the other, of a less splendid 
and transcendent kind, and approaching nearer to those of other 
mortals. 

Of these two poems Venus and Adonis appears to me entitled to 
superior praise. Their great defect is, the wearisome ^cireiirolo- 
cutioii with which the tale in each of them is told, particularly ii 
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tliot before t3S* When the n^adei tliloks almost at hk 

journey’s curl hi* U led throut;h many an Inuirale path, aiic! after 
travelling foi some hours, Hntb iiis inn at a distance : nrn* are lik 
wanderings always repaid, or ins labour alleviafnl, h tin* fertility 
of the country through whifli he passes; liy grotesquenehs of 
.scenery or variety oi |)ros|Hat. 

Let IK however, iic\eriorg4^ llu sf^te tjf p(Mniy\\ben these 
pieces npjsearefi : aral liLr penisinu Uu priUnef. ^d'lhecon- 
temptmiry and preiidin^ wKu , "^luLsjaafe vill little tr> 
fear fnnn the inipnjiifhcai da non is hi pm,. . |»i tl.e fore- 

going notis 00 haw st i n ahmet 4Vtiv -tv m of ihiH* poems 
fraiighl v.ifh images ami expiKaons t i <i jh un dht^ In his plays 
To the liquid lapst' of his n iralMu^. in hi' \ t nu^ and duloins'his 
Lmrece, his Suiincts hK I overs i oni]d;int, and in all thy 
which are 'rodurul in hisdounas, I \m h |rulit ularlv to rail the 
attention of ll.e reader. In Ihi'* o qn rt he U aves all his rimfem- 
poraims viry far iHlniu! ldni.-™-Kven the length of ids tno prm- 
fipiil poems will be imrcloiieil when lim pr lehci* of Id^ ago* Is ad- 
verted to. Like some advoeafes at f he Lai, our elder pmisseem 
to liave thought it impossible to say too nmdi on am* siilqect. On 
thestoryof Itosamond, IXtnie! liU wnffns above ^innelmiidred 
lines, DmyloiiX Legcml Iloilo Ouke of Xfjfmaiidv contain 
obe liiindred and fmtv4ivo lines; Im Maiilrli sh iiuiidred and 
seventy two; am! his Legem! a{ Vunm iuivv^m Mwim hundred 
amt two. On the story 01 Komeo and Jubei, Arrliur Lrooke has 
left a poem of tkmisami lim^s ; and i!i it of Troiius ami 

Cre'^slchg Chaucer has expanded into no Lns linn /b./g 
verses. IhujyMi, 

I emmot by any imans roinrlde with Mr. M.done in idving the 
preference to Viuiiis ami Adoids whieb appnirs lo im. tb-cidedlv 
inferior to the iCape of Lurreiag in which we liml nof rmfv fhai 
liquid lapse of numbers which Mr. Malone has prdnfed mif, but 
upon some orcasions ms energy bmh of espresston and sniiiment 
which we shall not easilj innl smimsvtl In miy poef of miv age. 
It may fee added, tliaf he luis in tins porfti ficeii much fmsiplerifi 
the choice of his Hubjert, iiof nniv ns aflordiisg grrsiter varo^tv but 
m a moml point of view. M> have In-re tmlmn; Unit the ‘\vist*r 
sort; whoniCfiiliriel Ikrveyspenksnfjsm! miveaiisf^to repreliemi* 
but even m early times il wm thm0M tfeaf there bus some !ia?,iirii 
when the ** ymingertook delight" in the other. In the Latin 
comedy, Loriieliamim Hlna mqfosrcl fo be writtea fee 

IhomM Kaiidolph, ComelitSH k dkpkwed nt lifidlng if in the 
possession of his ckiighter : 

Vemrm etmm et AdmMm peluhintem satis liferum 

ji fimu portal^ msilto peritior evasit 

Qaam prob« neeeasc eil, llosw^rti , 
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Dr . FARMER supposed that many of these Sonnets were ad- 
dressed to onr author’s nephew Mr. William Haite. But by a 
reference to the Stiatford Register, in vol. ii. it will be seen that 
William Harte was not bom till 1600, the year in which these 
poems were first printed. 

Mr. Tyiwhitt has pointed out to me a line in the twentieth 
Sonnet, which inclines me to think that the initials W. H. in the 
Dedication, stand for W, Hughes. Speaking of this person, the 
poet says he is— 

A man in he^m all Hem in his^controlling— 
so the line is exhibited in the old copy. The name Hughes was 
formerly written Hem, When it is considered that one of these 
Sonnets is formed entirely on a play on our author’s Christian 
name, this conjecture will not appear improbable. — ^To this person, 
whoever he was, one hundred and twenty six of the following 
poems are addressed ; the remaining twenty-eight are addressed 
to a lady. 

Shakspeare’s Sonnets were entered on the Stationers’ books by 
Thomas Thorpe, on the 20th of May, 1609, and printed in quarfco 
in the same year. They were, however, written many years 
before, being mentioned by Meres in his Wit’s Treasury, 1598 ; 

As the soul of Euphorbus (says he) was thought to live in Py- 
thagoras, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakspeare. Witness his Venus and Adonis, his 
Lucrece, his sugred Sonnets among his private Mends,” &c. 

The general style of these poems, and the numerous passages 
in them which remind us of our author’s plays, leave not the 
smallest doubt of their authenticity. 

In these compositions, Daniel’s Sonnets, which were published 
in 1592, appear to me to have been the model that Shakspeare 
followed. 

An edition of Shakspeare’s Sonnets was published in 1604?, in 
small octavo, which, though of no authority or value, was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Sewell, and other modern editors. The order of the 
original copy was not adhered to, and according to the fashion of 
that time, fantsstick titles were prefixed to different portions of 
these poems: The ghr^ qf beauty; The force of hve; True 
admiration^ &c. Heywood’s translations from Ovid, which had 
been originally blended with Shakspeare’s poems in 1613, weie 
likewise reprinted In the same volume. Majlonb, 
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There aie few topicks connected ith Shukspenre upon which 
the ingenuity and re.search of his cri ticks have been miire frait- 
lessly exercised* than upon the which have arisen with 

regard to the poems beitffe ns, the iodiYalual to wliom they were 
principally addressed, and the circumstances under u liich they were 
written. Dr. Farmer's conjecture, wo fincl* has hmi decisively 
overthrown by the Stratford Register ; and Mr. Tynvhitt’s, even 
ifweslioiiki aclrait it to be welt-lounfled, would furnish us with no 
very satistarlory information. We shall have made hut a slight 
aclvaBcemeiit in knowledge by barely hminit aseerfained that some 
person of the name of Hughes, but of whose cluirarier and histoiw 
w'e are ivholly ignoremt, was the object of the poet’s eriromiiimC. 
But, in truth, the circurastance pointed out by Mr. Malone, as 
adding support to thK notion, is of no great w-eighl. The oiigimil 
printer of tlie Soiinels appeal's to have been rullier eaprici 0 us ia 
the employment of his types ; and several other words, where no 
quibble could have been intended, such as iuium^ (i.e. interim,} 
aim^ audii, kreiidt t'dvv printed in the same maimer as 

Ilmm, that is, wltli a capital letter, iiiitl in the Italick type. Mr. 
Chalmers some years ago made u singular attempt tf> unravel thk 
question^ and contriveil to persuade himself tfml tl'ie lovely 
boyd' whom Sfmkspeare aiidressed, was no less a person thim our 
imiden mmen Eliisabcth. As I cimnol permit myself to dotihl that 
Mr. Chalmers f if he ever was seriouH) must now liimsi’lf Itiok kick to 
the recolleetion of this whimsical fancy with a smile, I shall dismiss 
it without further observation. Ancdher liypolliesls iia lately been 
started by DrJbmke, the probability of which Home of Ids readers, 
as 1 have been told, ImveroiKsidcrecfasestulilisheil ; but I fear, like 
the other conjectures which have been hiwarilial bebiie, it will not 
bear the tot of examimition. For a detailed statement of his 
opinion^ and of the arguments which he has addiiml in its favour, 
the reader inust be referred to Dr. Drake's own work on ** Shak- 
speare and his Times ; *’ but in substanei*, lie rontfiids that the 
greater part of the Bonnets were addressed in the poet’s early 
‘ patron, Lord Southampton, ami that the lit’st sewamteen in the 
collmion were written with a view of remonstrating against a pre* 
mature vow of eelihacy, whieJi Ihat noblemuii migk have made, in 
conseqtience of hk umon with Klisfabeth Vmmn being forbkldai 
by a mandate from the Queen. Dr. Drake, It mmt be obsemti 
at the very ontet of his argnmenti obiiTOl to rest tiiwri a mere!? 


gratuitous Msumptiou. We have no evMcfice, nor, I thiiik, any 



curred by that ste|> the renentment of his Sovpwign, wimid h'lul m 
to a directly opposite conclusion. If we look to ibe pw'ms titem- 
selws, they will afford no colour fw such an interpretation, They 
have no reference to such a supposed case, nor allude in this 
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sliglitest manner to wounded feelings, or disappointed hopes ; but 
contain only genera! exhortations in favour of marriage, such as are 
addressed to Silvio in Giiarini’s Pastor Fido; and would suggest 
to us any idea sooner than that of a person who was anxious to 
marry, and only deterred from doing so by the tyrannical injunc- 
tions of power. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the distinctions of rank in all their 
gradations were so scrupulously maintained, that it is difficult 
to believe that Shakspeare, in a comparatively humble situation 
of life, would have presumed to employ terms of such fami- 
liarity, and even, in one instance, of such grossness, when 
writing to a distinguished nobleman, his patron, or would have 
ventured to remonstrate with him on a topick which an equal 
would scarcely have found himself at liberty to touch upon. But 
if we were even to allow that the singular condescension of Lord 
Southampton would have permitted such language to be used ; 
and would not have been offended with the person who interfered 
in a matter of such painful delicacy ; yet the sort of praise which 
is fo be found in these Sonnets was little calculated to conciliate 
his favour. The reiterated encomiums on his beauty, and the 
fondling expressions which perpetually occur, w^onld have been 
better suited to a cocker’d silken wanton ” than to one of the 
most gallant noblemen that adorned the chivalrous age in which 
he lived. 

But whoever the person might be to whom the greater part of 
these Sonnets was addressed, it seems to have been generally ad- 
mitted that the poet speaks in his own person ; and some of his 
criticks have attempted, by inferences drawn from them, to eke 
out the scanty memorials, which have come down to us, of the 
incidents of his life. I confess myself to be as sceptical on this 
point as on the other. Mr. Malone, in a note on the 111th Son- 
net, has observed, that the author seems to lament his being 
reduced to the necessity of appearing on the stage, or uniting for 
the theatre.” The passage alluded to is as follows : 

‘‘ 0 1 for my sake, do you with fortune chide, 

** The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

** That did not better for my life provide, 

** Than publich means^ which publick manners hreedsT 

But is there any thing in these words which, read without a pre- 
conceived hypothesis, would particularly apply to the piiblick pro- 
fession of a player or writer for the stage ? The troubles and 
dangers which attend upon publick life in general, and the happiness 
and virtue of retirement, are among the tritest common places of 
poetry. Nor was such querulous language likely to have pro- 
ceeded from Shakspeare. Ben Jonson, who was frequently obliged 
to exhibit before audiences who were incapable of appreciating 
the depth of his knowledge, the accuracy of his Judgment, or the 
dignity of his moral, might at one time be desirous of quitting 
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tlie ioatlicd stage/’ or ^lassfnger might have muimureil at n 
calling tvliitli scaicelv* piocuied him a siihd^ence; but our 
poet appears, from the commencement to flie close of his 
clraointick career, to have met ^nth miinternipted success, 
ami u'ouifl scarce!]? indulge in wich bitfer complamts against 
a profession which was rapiilly cmKiucting him to fortune 
as wdl as to fame. The menlmu of hu imrmfui deeds, mi 
the still stronger espressbns which mym In tliis and the lob 
lowing Sonnet, ^^111 he afterwards ctmsi/leitth II hhukspeare was 
speaking oi himself in this passages it would lollow that lie is 
ecpially |K>inted *it upon other occMsions. \l c must then sup|X)se 
him to have written them when ht^ was o/y ; ior such the lao- 
gwage of iniioy of these poems, "^it, ii fhew wi^re coiufioscd 
bciore ^^kres’s publication, he cimld not nau bti n at a more arb 
vanewhige than till rl) “lour ; and even li we\ure to adopt the 
theory ot I >r. Diake, and suppove tfiat imNi e4 them were pro 
diiceci at a subsequent period, and li\ upon fht^ fattest possible 
year, yet still the desciiptioii oi decie|iiiiide, winch is 

tbuml in the 7ikl Sonnet, couhi seaird), v/uiitmt \ioli rit cvigge- 
ration, be applicable to a niiin ot tori)*’ live. I ha he must not oij|y 
have been old, he must also have bein giossi) and mifoiiiHisly 
profligate. To say nothing of the emnnial eomu cuon, \ ior f rimi* 
iwl in a high degree it would certainly hau" beui in a married 
man,) which is fm|uentlyaOtuled to m flione honmts which are 
said to be addressed by him m las own chmaefei itis a U male; we 
Ikid him, in a passage a! rmaly qnotid, spenlung In terms ol Hhamc 
and remorse id iris *^liariuhd deids/’ of homelliing from which hk 
name had received a brunii;’* and of *nhc iiiiprevshni whidi 
vulgar scandal hatl htamped a|jim lus brow/* 1 1 nisi it will not 
require much argument to show ihut this picture could not be put 
for gentle Siiokspeaus We ina) lameni that we know jiO iittic 
of Iris hktory ; bwl thm, at kmk m<4y be asserleil with ronfideiice, 
that at no time was the slightesl impubUion cast iijMiii his moral 
eharactef; and tiiat, in an age ulmundmg, m Mr, Steiwens lun 
oteerved, with ilhbeml private abuse *iml peevish Halire, the fwi- 
eurring te?>timony of Ins emiti»m|Hiraries will ronfiiiii the iiccianitbn 
of licmesl Criietlks ihiii ** his <lemcimiair wm no less civil, tlian he 
excellent in tlie qualiiy be profehsal/* 

IJpa the wluilc# I am satisified that these eoin|i^>sliitHw had 
lifither the Met hiwteif um any individuiil In view ; hut w^'cre 
merely the eliusiom of hiii faney^ written upon viirimis topifls for 
the wiiscmeiit of a primte circle, m tmieed the words of Meres 
jKrinl out ; ** Wilnew-^lik sngred Simnels* xmmg hb priftite 
friends/* Hie Boniiei waa at that time a popukr species of 
imefry, and w^tis a fafourlle mode of expres^iiing cillicr ilic writcf« 
own scnriiiientii, or of cmbellisliing a work of liciiftn. Tlie mwek 
of liMige iind Grcrnc, ami their fonteropraries, are full cif them ; 
and wliidi in the kac langinge id find day reny bi* 
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classed under the same title, is even to be found in the early dra- 
matick productions of our author. See particularly the Comedy 
of Errors, voL iv. p. 199. Any short composition in verse, in- 
deed, seems to have gone under that name. In Turberville's 
Songs and Sonnets there is not one that can properly be so called; 
and the same may be said of many other publications of that time. 
It has been observed, indeed, as a proof of these poems having some 
man of high rank as their object, that Shakspeare, upon several occa- 
sions, has declared that one person alone is the object of his praise, 
and that the language which he employs could only be applicable 
to a peculiarly dignified individual ; but such, I apprehend, is the 
constant strain of amatory or encomiastick poetry. 

In the selection of bis topicks, Shakspeare has been exposed to 
no small censure ; but Mr. Malone, in a note on the thirty-second 
Sonnet, has fully vindicated him by the practice of his times, and it 
would be easy to multiply examples of those who, like him, have 
adopted language, when addressing a male object, which the more 
correct taste of the present day would consider as appropriate only to 
the other sex. The origin of this singular mode of writing may be 
traced to a fondness for classical imitation. The second eclogue 
of Virgil appears to have been particularly admired, and was 
translated into English hexameters, both by Webbe and by Abra- 
ham Fraunce, the friend of Spenser. Care, however, was taken to 
rescue Virgil’s allegory, for so it was deemed, from any unbecom- 
ing interpretation. The poet, as we are told by Webbe in the 
argument prefixed to his version, ‘‘ blameth the youth for the un- 
steadfustness of his witt and wandering appetite, in refusing the 
freendly counsayle which he used to give him.” There were, in- 
deed, some curious heades ” who objected to this style of com- 
position, and who thought, not without reason, that moral in- 
struction might be conveyed in a less questionable garb ; and 
some were so rigid in their notions on this subject that even the 
** unspotted bays ” of Spenser did not wholly escape from animad- 
version. Webbe, in his Discourse of English Foetrie, has thus 
defended his fourth eclogue (by a slip of his memory, or the 
printer’s mistake, it has erroneously been called the sixth,) from 
these censures, and has at the same time taken an opportunity to 
assert the prerogative of poets ; One only thing therein haue 
I hearde some curious heades call in question ; viz. the motion of 
some vnsauery loue^ such as in the sixt [fourth] Eglogiie he 
seemeth to deale wilhall, (which say they) is skant allowable to 
English eares, and miglit well haue beene left for the Italian 
defenders of loathsome l3eastlines, of whom perhappes he learned 
it ; to thy$ obiection I haue often aunswered and (I tliinke truely) 
that theyr nyce opinion ouershooteth the Poets meaning, who 
though bee in that as in other thinges, immitateth the auncient 
Poets, yet doth not meane, no more did they before hym, any 
disordered loue, or the filthy lust of the deuillish Pederastice take 
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in the worse sence, but rather to shewe howe the dissolute life of 
youog men intangled in loue of women, doo neglect the ficend- 
shyp and league with tiieir olde fieendes and familiers. Why 
(say they) yet he shold gyue no occasion of suspitioii, nor offer to 
the viewe of Christians, any token of such iiltbinesse, howe good 
soeiier hys meaning were ; wherevnto I oppose the simple con- 
ceyte they haue of matters which concern e learning or wytt, wyl- 
ling them to gyue Poets Icaue to vse theyr vayne as they see 
good : it is their foolysh consti action, not hys wiyting that is 
blameable. Wee must prescrybe to no wryteis, (much lesse to 
Poets) in what sortethey should vtter theyr conceyts But thys 
wyll be better discussed by some I hope of better abillity.” 

The poetical merits of Shakspeare’s Sonnets are now, I believe, 
almost universally acknowledged, notwithstanding the contemp- 
tuous manner in which they have been mentioned by Mr. Stee- 
vens ; the contest between that gentleman and Mr. Malone on this 
subject will be found at their close. Whatever may be the reader’s 
decision, he has here an opportunity which Mr. Steevens would 
have wished to withhold fiom him, of judging for himself. 

Bosweli.. 



TO THE ONLY BEGETTER * 

OF THESE ENSUING SONNETS, 

MR. W. H. 

ALL HAPPINESS, 

AND THAT ETERNITY PROMISED 
BY OUR EVER-LIVING POET, 

WISHETH THE 

WELL-WISHING ADVENTURER 
IN SETTING FORTH, 

T.T.* 

* To the only begetter — The hegetter is merely the person 
vihogets or^jr-oci/m athing.withthe common prefix be added to it. 
So, in Decker’s Satiroraastix : “ I have some cousin-germatis at 
court shall beget you the reversion of the master of the king’s 
revels." W. H. was probably one of the friends to whom Shak- 
speare’s sugred sonnets, as they are termed by Meres, had been 
communicated, and who furnished the printer with his copy. 

Boswell. 

» T. T.] i. e. Thomas Thorpe. See the extract from the 
Stationers’ books. Malone. 




SONNETS. 


I. 

From fairest creatures we desire increase 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die^ 

But as the riper should by time decease. 

His tender heir might bear his memory : 

But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes. 
Feed St thy light’s flame with self-substantial fuel. 
Making a famine where abundance lies. 

Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 

Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament. 

And only herald to the gaudy spring. 

Within thine own bud buriest thy content. 

And, tender churl, mak’st waste in niggarding^e 

^ From fairest creatures we desire increase, &c.] See Venus 
and Adonis : 

Upon the earth’s increase why should’st thou feed. 
Unless the eaith with thy increase be fed. 

By lay of nature thou ait bound to breed. 

That thine may live when thou thyself art dead ; 

“ And so in spite of death thou dost survive. 

In that thy likeness still is left alive.’* Boswell. 

If the first nineteen Sonnets be attentively examined, they will 
be found only to expand the argument of that stanza. I have 
been tempted frequently to consider those, and many more of the 
collection, as parts of a design to treat the subject of Adonis ia 
the sonnet form ; relinquished by the poet for the present more 
manageable stanza. Boadbk. 

4 And, tender churl, mak’st waste in ki go arm ho,] So, in 
Romeo and Juliet : 

Then she hath sworn that she will still live t haste ? 

Mom. She hath: and in that huge C. 

VOL. XX. a 
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Pity the world, or else this glutton be. 

To eat the world’s due, by the grave and thee 


II. 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow. 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field. 


5 this glutton be. 

To eat the world’s due, by tje^e grave and thee.] The an« 
cient editors of Shakspeare’s works, deserve at least the praise of 
impartiality. If they have occasionally corrupted his noblest sen- 
timents, they have likewise depraved his most miserable conceits ; 
as, perhaps/in this instance. I read (piteous constraint, to read 
such stuff at all I) 

this glutton be ; 

‘‘ To eat the world’s due, he ihy grave and thee.” 
j. e. be at once thyself, and thy grave. The letters that form tlie 
two words were probably transposed. I did not think the late 
Mr. Rich had such example for the contrivance of making Har- 
lequin jump do^vn his own throat. Steevens. 

1 do not believe there is any corruption in the text. Mankind 
being daily thinned by the grave, the world could not subsist if 
the places of those who are taken off by death were not fflled up 
by the birth of children. Hence Shakspeare considers the pro- 
pagation of the species as the world's due, as a right to which it 
is entitled, and which it may demand from every individual. The 
sentiment in the lines before us, it must be owned, is quaintly 
expressed ; but the obscurity arises chiefly, I think, from the 
aukward collocation of the words for the sake of the rliyme. The 
meaning seems to me to be this.—* Pity the xw}ld, which is daily 
depopulated by the grave, and be^et children, in order to supply 
the loss ; or, if you do not fulfil this duty, acknowledge, that as a 
glutton swallows and consumes more than is sufficient for his own 
support, so you (who by the course of nature must die, and by 
your own reroissness are likely to die childless) thus living and 
dying in single blessedness,” consume and destroy the world’s 
dm$ to the desoiation of which you will doubly contribute; 
L by thy death ; 2. by thy dying childless/ 

Our author’s plays, as well as the poems now before us, afford- 
ing a sufficient number of conceits, it is rather Imrd that he should 
be answerable for such as can only be obtained through the 
medium of alteration ; that he should be ridiculed not oiilv for 
what he has, but for what he has not written. Malone. 
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Thy youth’s proud lively, so gaz’d on now, 

Will be a tatter’d weed®, of small worth held : 
Then, being ask’d where all thy beauty lies, 

Where all the treasure of thy lusty days ; 

To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes. 

Were an all-eating shame, and thriftless praise. 
How much more praise deserv’d thy beauty’s use. 
If thou could’st answer — “ This fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse , — ” 
Proving his beauty by succession thine. 

This were to be new made, when thou art old. 
And see thy blood warm, when thou feel’st it 
cold. 


III. 

Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest. 
Now is the time that face should form another ; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest. 

Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother. 
For where is she so fair, whose un-ear’d womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ' ? 

Or who is he so fond, will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity ® 

6 — ^ tatter’d weeb, — ] A torn garment, Malo n e » 

7 — whose un-eak’d womb 

Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry?] Thus, in Mea« 
sure for Measure : 

« ^Ijer plenteous wmb 

Expresseth his full iiltk and htisbmidrij!* Steevens. 
Ungear'd is unploughed. See p. 7, n. 1. IMalone. 

^ Or who is he so fond, will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity?] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet; 

beauty, starv’d with her seventy# 

Cuts beautp off from all posterity T 
Again, in Venus and Adonis : 

What is thy body but a swallowing 

Seeming to burp thtxX posterity 

Which by the rights of time thou needs must have, 

If thou destroy them not in their obscurity ? ” 

Fond^ in old language, h foolhh, Malone. 

Q. Si { 
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Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime ’ : 

So thou through windows of thine age shalt see. 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time 
But if thou live, remember’d not to be. 

Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 


IV. 

Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy ? 

Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend ; 
And being frank, she lends to those are free'^. 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 


9 Thou arfc thy mothei’s glass, &c.] So, in The Rape of 
Lucrece: 

Poor hmkengiass^ I often did behold 
“ In iJw sweet semblance my old age nem-born'' 

Malone« 

^ Calls back the lovely April of her prime:] So, in Timon of 
Athens ; 

She whom thespital house and ulcerous sores 
‘‘ Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
** To the Aful day again.” Malone. 

^ So thou thiough ’WINDOWS of thine age shalt see. 

Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time.] Thus, in our 
author’s Lovei’s Complaint: 

Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 

Nor path all quit; but, spite ot heaven's fell rage, 
Some beauty peep’d through lattice of sear’d age"* 

Malonb. 

3 Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend; 

And being frank, she lends to those are free, &c] So, 
Milton, in his Masque at Ludlow Castle : 

Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 

“ And to those dainty limbs which nature lent 
‘‘ For gentle usage, and soft delicacy? 

But you invert the covenants of her trust. 

And baishly deal, like an ill borrower. 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms.” 

Stelvlns. 


5 
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Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live ? 

For having traffick with thyself alone, 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 

Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone. 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave * ? 

Thy unus’d beauty must be tomb’d with thee. 
Which, used, lives thy executor to be. 

V. 

Those hours®, that with gentle woik did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell. 

Will play the tyrants to the very same. 

And that unfair, which fairly doth excell 
For never-resting time leads summer on^ 

To hideous winter and confounds him there; 

Sap check’d with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone. 
Beauty o’er-snow’d, and bareness every where®: 
Then, were not summer’s distillation left, 

A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass. 

Beauty’s effect with beauty were bereft. 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was : 


'i What acceptable audit canst thou leave ?] So, in Macbeth : 

” To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure.” 

Stekvbns. 

j Those HouKs, &c ] Hours is almost always used by Shak- 
speare as a dissyllable. Malone. 

^ And that uniaik, which faiily doth etcell;] And render 
that which was once beautiful, no longer fail. To unfair, is, I 
believe, a veib of our author’s coinage. Malone. 

7 For never-iesting time leads summek on — So, in All’s 
Well That Ends Well : 

" Fot, with a word, the tune mil bring on summer." 

Steevens. 

*> Beauty o’er-snow’d, and bareness eveiy where:] Thus the 
quarto, 1609, The modern editions have 
“ barrenness every where." 

In the 97th Sonnet we meet again with the same image: 

What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen ! 

“ What old Decerabei’s bareness every where ! ” Malone. 
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But flowers distill’d, though they with winter meet, 
Leese but their show ; their substance still lives 
sweet®. 

VI. 

Then let not winter’s ragged hand ® deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill’d : 

Make sweet some phial ; treasure thou some place 
With beauty’s treasure, ere it be self- kill’d. 

That use ^ is not forbidden usury, 

Which happies those that pay the willing loan ; 
That’s for thyself to breed another thee. 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one ; 

Ten times thyself were happier than thou art. 

If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee : 

Then what could death do, if thou should’st depart. 
Leaving thee living in posterity 

Be not self-will’d, for thou art much too fair 
To be death’s conquest, and make worms thine 
heir. 


VIL 

Lo, in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight. 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 

And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly hill. 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age®. 


® But flowers distill’d, though they with winter meet, 

Leese but their show; their substance still lives sweet.] This 
is a thought with which Shakspeare seems to have been much 
pleased. We find it again in the Sith Sonnet, and in a Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Act I. Sc. I. Malone. 

5 — let not winter’s bagged hand — '] Ragged was often used 
as an opprobrious term in the time of our author. See p. 1S6, 
n. 8 . Malone. 

’ That USE — ] Use here signifies usance. See vol. vii. p. 47, 
h,4. MiioNE. 
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Yet mortai looks adore his beauty still. 

Attending on his golden pilgrimage ; 

But when from high-most pitch, with weary car, 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day, 

The eyes, ^fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way : 

So thou, thyself out-going in thy noon, 

Unlook'd on diest, unless thou get a son. 

VIIL 

Musick to hear ^5 why hear st thou mu&ick sadly ? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 
Why lov’st thou that which thou receiv’st not gladly ? 
Or else receiv’st with pleasure thine annoy ? 

If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 

By unions married ^ do offend thine ear, 

® Anti having climb’d the steep-np heavenly hill, 

Resembling strong youth in his middle age,] Perhaps our 
author had the sacred writing*? in his thoughts : — in them 

hath he set a tabernacle for the sun^ ^Dhich comelh forth as a 
bridegroom out of his chamber ^ and rejoiceth as a g iant to run Ms 
course. It goeth forth from the uttermost part of tiie heaven, and 
runneth about unto the end of it again ; and there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof.” Malonu. 

3 Yet mortal looks adobe his beauty still, 

Attending on liis ooeden pilgrimage;] So, in Romeo and 
Juliet: 

Madam, an hour before the mrshipp'd sun 

Peer’d forth the golden window of the east — 

Malonb. 

4 Musick to hear, &c.] 0 Thou, whom to hear, is musick, why, 
&c. 

I have sometimes thought Shakspeare might have written*— 
Musick to ear^ kc. L e. thou, whose every accent is musick to the 
ear. So, in the Comedy of Errors : 

That never woids were mudek to thine ear.'* 

Hear has been printed instead of ea^ in the Taming of the 
Shrew ; or at least the modern editors have supposed so. See 
voL V. p. 407, n. L Majconf. 

5 If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 

By unions maeeied,] So, in Romeo and Juliet, quarto, 
15911: 
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They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou should’st bear. 
Mark, how one string, sweet husband to another. 
Strikes each in each, by mutual ordering ; 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 

Who all in one, one pleasing note do sing : 

Whose speechless song, being many, seeming 
one. 

Sings this to thee, “ thou single wilt prove none.” 
IX. 

Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye. 

That thou consum’st thyself in single life ? 

Ah ! if thou issueless shalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee, like a makeless wife ; 
The world will be thy widow, and still weep, 

That thou no form of thee hast left behind. 

When every private vridow well may keep, 

By children’s eyes, her husband’s shape in mind. 
Look, what an unthrift in the world doth spend. 
Shifts bat his place, for still the world enjoys it ; 
But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end. 

And kept unus’d, the user so destroys it. 

“ Examine ev ry married lineament, 

“ And see how one another lends content.” 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

“ The unity and married calm of states — 

Milton had perhaps these lines in his thoughts when he wrote : 
“ And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

“ Married to immortal verse, 

“ Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

“ In notes with many a winding bout 
“ Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” Malone. 

* — like a makhess wife;] As a widow bewails her lost 
husband. Make and mate were formerly synonymous. So, in 
Kyng Appolyn ofThyre, 1510: “ Certes, madamj I sholdc have 
great joy yfeye had suqh a prynce to your make.” 

Again, in The Tragicall Hystory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562 : 
“ Betwixt the arraes of me, thy perfect-loving make.” 

Malone. 
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No love toward others in that bosom sits. 

That on himself such murderous shame commits’'. 

X. 

For shame ! deny that thou bear’st love to any. 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 

Grant if thou wilt, thou art belov’d of many. 

But that thou none lov’st, is most evident ; 

For thou art so possess’d with murderous hate, 
That ’gainst thyself thou stick’st not to conspire ; 
Seeking that beateous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

O, change thy thought, that I may change my 
mind! 

Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love ? 

Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 

Or to thyself, at least, kind-hearted prove : 

Make thee another self, for love of me, 

That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 


XI. 


As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou grow’st 
In one of thine, from that which thou depcirtest ; 
And that fresh blood which youngly thou bestow’st. 
Thou may’st call thine, when thou from youth 
convertest. 

’ That on himself such murderous shame commits.] So, in 
Romeo anclJuliet : 

“ And here is come to do tome villainous shame 
“ To the dead bodies.” Malone. 

* Seeking that beauteous loof to hdinate, &c.] This is a 
metaphor of which our authoi is peculiarly fond. So, in Tlic 
Comedy of Errors : 

“ Shall love in building grow so ruinate ? ” 

Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

“ O thou, that dost inhabit in my breast, 

“ Leave not the mansion so long tenantless, 

“ Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall, 

“ And leave no memory of what it was. 

“ Repair me with thy presence, Silvia.’ Stlevins. 
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Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase; 

Without this, folly, age, and cold decay : 

If all were minded so, the times should cease, 

And threescore years would make the world away. 
Let those whom nature hath not made for store 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish : 

Look, whom she best endow’d, she gave thee more ; 
Which bounteous gift thou should’st in bounty 
cherish ‘ : 

She carv’d thee for her seal, and meant thereby. 
Thou should’st print more, nor let that copy die^. 

XIL 

When I do count the clock that tells the time. 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
When I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls, all silver'd o’er with white ; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd 

9 — for store,] i. e. to be preserved for use, Malone. 

^ Look, whom she best endow’d, she gave thee more ; 

Which bounteous gift thou should’st in bounty cherish :] On 
a survey of mankind, you will find that nature, however libera! she 
may have been to others, has been still more bountiful to you. 
The old copy reads— she gave the more ; which was evidently a 
misprint, Malone, 

® Thou should’st print more, nos let that copy die.] So, 
in Twelfth Night : 

“ Lady, you are the cruellest she alive, 

** If you will lead the graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy.'^ Malone. 

^ And sable curls, all silver’d o’er with w^hite;] The old 

cx)py reads : 

or silver’d o’er with white.” 

Or was clearly an error of the press. Mr. Tyrwhitt wovikl 
read i-^^are silver’d o’er with white. Malone, 

So, in Hamlet; 

His beard was, as Lve seen it in his life, 

A ,mMe silver’d'' Steevens. 

^ When lofty TKEEs I see barren of leaves. 

Which erst from heat did canoey the herd,] So, in A hlid- 
summer-Night’s Dream ; 
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And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard 
Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go. 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake. 
And die as fast as they see others grow ; 

And nothing ’gainst time’s scythe can make de- 
fence, 

Save breed, to brave him®, when he takes thee 
hence. 


XIII. 

O, that you were yourself ! but, love, you are 
No longer yours, than you yourself here live : 
Against this coming end you should prepare. 

And your sweet semblance to some other give 
So should that beauty which you hold in lease, 

Find no determination then you were 

— H a bank 

Quite over-canopy' (I with luscious woodbine.’' Malone. 
5 And summer’s geeen all girded up in sheaves, 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard ;] So, in A 
Mklsumroer-Night’s Dream : 

** — gnd t\i^ green corn 

Hath rotted, ere his youth attain’d a heard." C. 

^ Save breed, to brave him,] Except children, wdiosc youth 
may set the scythe of Time at defiance, and render thy own "death 
less painful. Malone. 

1 Against this coming end you should prepare, 

Ant! your s^veet semblance to some other give.] This is a sen- 
timent that Shakspeare is never weary of expressing. We meet 
with it again in Venus and Adonis : 

‘‘ By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 

That thine may live, when thou thyself art dead ; 

** And so in spite of death thou dost survive, 

In that thy likeness still is left alive.” Malone. 

® — that BEAUTY which you hold in lease, 

Find no determination :] So Daniel, in one of his Sonnets, 
1592 : 

‘‘ — In beaulfs lease expir’d appears 
“ The date of age, the calends of our death/' 

6 
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Yourself again, after yourself s decease. 

When your sweet issue your sweet form should 
bear. 

Who lets so fair a house fall to decay. 

Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter’s day, 

And barren rage of death’s eternal cold ? 

0! none but unthrifts: — Dear my love, you 
know. 

You had a father ; let your son say so. 

XIV. 

Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck ; 

And yet methinks I have astronomy ; 

But not to tell of good, or evil luck. 

Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality : 

Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 

Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind ; 

Or say, with princes if it shall go well. 

By oft predict * that I in heaven find : 


Again, in Macbeth : 

“ But m them nature’s copy's not eterne.” 

Deferfninaiion in legal language means Malokk. 

So, in Macbeth : 

« — our bigb-plac’d Macbeth 
“ Shall live the lemc of nature.” SteeveNvS. 

9 Which HUSBANDRY In honour might uphold,] Hmhcmdr^ m 
generally used by Shakspeare for economical prudence* So, in 
King Henry V.: 

For our bad neighbours make us early stirrers, 

** Which is both healthful and good husbmdr^J' 

MAtONH. 

* By oRT^predict— ] Dr, Sewel reads-— By augk predict; but 
the text Is right. — So, in the Birth of Merlm/l662 : 

How much the (^t report of this bless’d hermit 

Hath won on my desires ! ” Malone, 

The old reading may be the true one. By oft predict may 
mean—* By what is most frequently prognosticated.* 

Steevens. 
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But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive 
And (constant stars) in them I read such art. 

As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 

If from thyself to store thou would’st convert ’ : 

Or else of thee this I prognosticate. 

Thy end is truth’s and beauty’s doom and date. 

XV. 

When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment ; 

That this huge state presentetb nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase. 
Cheered and check’d even by the self-same sky ; 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease. 
And wear their brave state out of memory j 
I'hen the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful time debateth with decay *, 

To change your day of youth to sullied night ® ; 
And, all in war with time, for love of you. 

As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 


» But from thine exes my knowledge I dehive,] So, in Love’s 
Labour's Lost : 

JFrom women’s ej/es this doctrine I derive.’’ Stbefens. 
s If from thyself to stoke thou would’st convert :] If thou 
would’st change thy single state, and beget a numerous progeny. 
So, before : 

“ Let those whom nature hath not made for store.” 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

“ O, she is rich in beauty; only poor, 

“ That when she dies, with beauty dies her store.” 

Malone. 

^ ’Where wasteful time debateth with decay,] So, in All’s 
Well That Ends Well: 

“ — nature and sickness 
“ Debate it at their leisure.” Malone. 
s To change your day of youth to sallied night ;] So, in King 
Richard III. : 

“ Hath dimm’d your infant morn to aged night.” 

Steevens. 
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XVI. 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, Time ? 

And fortify yourself in your decay 

With means more blessed than my barren rhyme ? 

Now stand you on the top of happy hours ; 

And many maiden gardens, yet unset 

With virtuous wish would bear you living flowers \ 

Much liker than your painted counterfeit : 

So should the lines of life ® that life repair. 

Which this. Time’s pencil, or my pupil pen \ 
Neither in inward worth, nor outward fair^. 

Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 

To give away yourself, keeps yourself still * ; 

And you must live, drawn by your own sweet 
skill. 

® And many maiden gardens, yet unset,] We have the same 
allusion in our author’s Lover’s Complaint : 

And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling, 

Heard where his pla?iis in others' orcliauh 

KIalone. 

7 — would bear you living flowers,] The first edition reads, 
by an apparent eiior of the press : — ‘ pour living flowers.’ 

hlALONr, 

s Much liker than your painted couNTLKrniT :] A connie^fiit 
formeily signified a pottjatt. So, in Greene’s Farewell to Folly, 
1617 : “ Why do the painters, in figuring forth the cmmierfeit of 
Love, draw him blind ? ” So, in the Merchant of Venice : * 

— - What find I here? 

Fai V Portia’s counterfeit ? ” M al o n c . 

^ So should the eines of life — } This appeals to me obscure. 
Perhaps the poet wrote — the Ikes of life ; ” i. e. " children.’ 

Malone. 

The ** lines of life” perhaps are * living pictures,* nz. childien. 

Anon. 

^ This explanation is very plpsible. Shakspeare has again used 
line with a reference to painting in All’s Well That Ends Wei! : 

And every line and trick of his sweet favour/' M ^lonb. 
my puTiL pen^] This expression may be considered as a 
slight proof that the poems before us weie our author’s earliest 
compositions. Stcevens. 

^ Neither in inwaid worth, nor outward i hinfj See p. 210, n, 6. 

Malone. 
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XVII. 

Who will believe my verse in time to come, 

If it were fill’d with your most high deserts ? 
Though yet heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your 
parts. 

If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 

And in fresh numbers number all your gi’aces. 

The age to come would say, this poet lies, 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d earthly faces. 
So should my papers, yellow’d with their age. 

Be scorn’d, like old men of less truth than tongue j 
And your true rights be term’d a poet’s rage. 

And stretched metre of an antique song : 

But were some child of yours alive that time. 
You should live twice; — in it, and in my rhyme. 

XVIII. 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May*, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date : 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines 
And often is his gold complexion dimm’d ; 

3 To give away yourself, keeps youi*self still •,] To produce like- 
nesses of yourself, (that is, chili*en,) will be the means of pre- 
serving your memory. Malone. 

^ Rough wiNOs do SHAKE tbc darling buds of May,] So, in 
Cymbeline : 

AndVikethe t^rmifious hcalMng of the norths 
Shakes all our buds from gi owing/' 

Agaioj in The Taming of the Shiew : 

Confounds thy fame, as whhhvmds shale ftxitbudsl' 

Malont. 

5 Sometime too hot the byl of heivln — ] That is, the sun. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

Now, ete the smi advance Ids burning 
Again, in King Richard 11. : 
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And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance, or nature’s changing course, untrimm’d''; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ' ; 

Nor shall death brag thou wander’st in his shade. 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

XIX. 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws. 

And make the earth devour her own sweet brood ; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tyger’s jaws. 
And burn the long-liv’d phoenix in her blood ** ; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleet’st. 

And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 

To the wide world, and all her fading sweets ; 

But I forbid thee one most heinous crime : 

O, carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow. 

Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen ; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow. 

For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 

“ — when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
“ Behind the globe, and lights the lower world.” 

Again, in The Rape of Lucrece ; 

“ The eye heaven is out.” Malone. 

* — untrimm’d ;] i. e. divested of ornament. So, in King 
John; 

“■ — a new unirimmed bride.” Stee vens. 

7 Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ;] Of that 
beauty thou possessest. Fair was, in our author’s time, used as 
a substantive. See p. 238, and the first line of the present page. To 
ovie in old language is to possess. Malone. 

* And BURN the long-liv’d phoenix in her blood ;] So, in 
Coriolanus ; 

“ Your temple.s burned in their cement!’ 

The meaning of neither phrase is very obvious; however, 
“ buined in her blood,” may signify ‘ burnt alive ; ’ and " burned 
in their cement,” — ‘ burnt while they were standing.’ Stervens. 
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Yet, do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong. 

My love shall in my verse ever live young. 

XX. 

A woman’s face, with nature’s own hand painted. 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ® ; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion ; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth^l 
A man in hue all hues in his controlling \ 

Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls 
amazeth. 

8 — tiie MASTLR-MISTRESS of mv passioii ;] It is impossible to 
tead this fulsome pahegyrick, addressed to a male object, without 
an equal mixture of disgust and indignation. We may remark 
also, that the same phrase employed by Shakspeare to denote the 
height of encomium, is used by Dryden to express the extreme of 
reproach : 

That woman, but more daubM ; or, if a man. 

Corrupted to a woman ; thy man-mistress r 

Don Sebastian. 

Let me be just, however, to our author, who has made a proper 
use of the term male mrkt, in Troilus and Cressida. See that play, 
Act V. Sc. L Steevens. 

Some part of this indignation might perhaps have been abated, 
if it had been considered that such addresses to men, however in- 
delicate, were customary in our author’s time, and neither imported 
criminality, nor were esteemed indecorous. See a note on the 
words — thy deceased lover/' in the $2d Sonnet. To regulate 
our judgment of Shakspeare's poems by the modes of modern 
times, is surely as unreasonable as to try his plays by the rules of 
Aristotle, 

Master-mistress does not perhaps mean merw -mistress, but sow- 
reign mistress. See Mr. Tyrwhitfs note on the 1 65th verse of the 
Canterbury Tales, voL iv. p, 197* Maeonf. 

9 An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 

Giloino the object whereupon it gazeth ;] So, in The Meny 

Wives of Windsor : I have writ me here a letter to her ; and 
here another to Page’s wife ; who even now gave me good eyes 
too, examined my parts with most gracious eyeliads ; sometimes 
the beam of her wm gilded my foot, sometimes my portly belly,” 
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And for a woman wert thou first created ; 

Till nature^ as she wrought thee^ fell a»doting 
And by addition me of thee defeatedj 
By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

But since she prick’d thee out for women’s plea- 
sure ^ ; 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure. 

XXL 

So is it not with me, as with that muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse ; 

Who heaven itself for ornament doth use. 

And every fair with his fair doth rehearse ; 

Making a couplement ^ of proud compare, 

With sun and moon, with earth ancisea’s rich gems, 

f 

^ A man in hue all hues in liis controlling,] This line is thus 
exhibited in the old copy : 

A man in hew all Hews in his controllingr* 

Hews was the old mode of spelling km (colours), and also 
Hughes, the proper name. See the printer’s dedication of these 
sonnets to W. H. Malone. 

^ Which steals men’s eyes,] So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 
1609 j 

reserve 

** That excellent complexion, which did sieal 
The e^es of young and old.” Malonf. 

3 And for a woman wert thou hrst created ; 

Till nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, Kic.] There 
is an odd coincidence between these lines and a well-known mo- 
dern epigram : 

Whilst nature Hervey’s clay was blending, 

Uncertain what the thing would end in, 

“ Whether a female or a male, 

A pin dropp’d in, and turn’d the scale.” Malone. 

4 But since she prick’d thee out, &c.] To pmh k to mmmaie 
by a puncture or mark. So, in Julius Caesar : 

** These many then shall die, their names areprickdT 
Again, in King Henry IV. Part IL ? 

Shall I prick him, Sir John ? I have given a wrong expla- 
nation of this phrase elsewhere, Steevbns. 
i Making a couplement-—] That is, an union. So, in Love’s 
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With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems^. 

0 let me, true in love, but truly write. 

And then believe me, my love is as fair 

As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air ^ : 

Let them say more that like of hear-say well ; 

I will not praise, that purpose not to sell *. 

XXII. 

My glass shall not persuade me 1 am old. 

So long as youth and thou are of one date ; 

Labour’s Lost j wislyrou the peace of mind, mo^^t loyal couple^ 
mentj*' W 

I formerly thought this word was of our author’s invcntiouj but 

1 have lately found it in Spenser’s Faery Queene : 

Allide with bands of mutual couplemeniJ' Maloine, 

^ That heaven’s air in this huge kondure hems.] Rondure is a 
round. Roadmr^ Fr. The word is again used by our author in 
King Henry V. : 

’Tis not the roiindure of your old-fac’d walls.” Malone. 
7 As those ooLD candles fix’d in heaven’s air:] That is, the 
stars. So, in Romeo and Juliet ; 

Nighfs candles are burnt out — 

Again, in Macbeth ; 

There’s husbandry in heaven; 

Their candles arc all out.” 

So also in the Merchant of Venice : 

For by these blessed candle% of the night.” 

Malone. 

— those goldcftwfto fix'd in heaven's air.’* in the old 
copies of Pericles : 

« — the air^remaining lampsT Steevens. 

® I will not PRAISE, that purpose not to sell.] So, in Love's 
Labour’s Lost : 

To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs.’* Steevens. 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida ; 

Well not EOJwmcnciwhatwe intend to 
Where Di% Warburton with some probability conjectures that 
Shakspeare wrote, 

^ what we intend not sellJ^ Malone* 

R 2 
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But when in thee time’s furrows I behold 
Then look I death my days should expiate 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee. 

Is but the seemly raiment of my heart. 

Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me ; 

How can I then be elder than thou art 
O therefore, love, be of thyself so wary. 

As I not for myself but for thee willj 
Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 
As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 

Presume not on thy heart, when mine is slain ; 

Thou gav’st me thine, not to give back again. 

XXIII. 

As an unperfect actor on the stage. 

Who with his fear is put besides his part ", 

9 — time’s FUKRows I behold,] Dr. Sewell reads : 

<< — time’s sorrows — Malone. 

^ Then look I death my days should expiate.] I do not com- 
prehend how the poet’s clays were to be expiated by death. Per- 
haps he wi'ote : 

«« — — my days should expirate 

i. e. bring them to an end. In this sense our author uses the 
verb expire, in Romeo and Juliet : 

« — and expire the term 
** Of a despised life.*’ 

I am sure I have met with the verb I would supply^ though I 
have no example of it to offer in support of my conjecture. Shak- 
speare, however, delights to introduce words with this termina- 
tion. Thus we meet with festinate and compimte, in King Lear; 
comUnate, in Measure for Measure; and ruinate, in King 
Henry VI. Steevens. 

The old reading is certainly right. Then do I expect, says 
Shakspeare, that death should fill up the measure of my days. The 
word expiate is used nearly in the same sense in the tragedy of 
Locrine, 1595 : 

Lives Sabren yet to expiate my wrath ? ” 
i. e,JuUy tosatisjpmj wratb. 

So also, in Byron's Conspiracie, a tragedy by ChapmaHj, 1608, 
an old courtier says, he Is 

A poor and expiate humour of the court.” 

Again, in our author’s King Richard OL : 

Make haste ; the hour of death is expiate:' Malone. 
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Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage. 
Whose strength’s abundance weakens his own 
heart ; 

So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love’s rite ; 

And in mine own love’s strength seem to decay, 
O’er-charg’d with burthen of mine own love’s might. 
O, let my books be then the eloquence 

^ As an unperfect actor on the stage. 

Who with his fear is put besides his part,] So, in Coriolanus : 
«« Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, 

** Even to a full disgrace.*' 

From the introductory lines of this Sonnet, it may be conjec- 
tured that these poems were not composed till our author had ar- 
rived in London, and became conversant with the stage. He had 
perhaps himself experienced what he here describes. Malone, 

It is highly probable that our author had seen plays repre- 
sented, before he left his own country, by the servants of Lord 
Warwick. Most of our ancient noblemen had some company of 
comedianswho enrolled themselves among their vassals, and shel- 
tered tiiemselves under their protection. See voL v. p. 367, n. 7. 

Steevens, 

The seeing a few plays exhibited by a company of strollers in a 
barn at Stratford, or in Warwick castle, would not however have 
made Shakspeare acquainted with the Jhelings of a timid actor on 
the stage. It has never been supposed that our author was him- 
self a player before he came to London. Whether the lines before 
us were founded on experience^ or observation, cannot now be 
ascertained. What I have advanced is merely conjectural, 

Malone, 

3 O, let my books be then the eloquence — ] A gentleman 
to whom I am indebted for the observations which are marked 
with the letter C, would read : 

‘‘ O, let my looks,'* See. 

But the context, I think, shows that the old copy is right. The 
poet finding that he could not sufficiently collect his thoughts to 
express his esteem by speech, requests that his wriimgs may speak 
for him. So afterwards : 

O, learn to read what silent love hath mrit." 

Had looks been the author's word, he hardly would have used 
it again in the next line but one. Malone. 

It is dangerous to make any alteration where the old copy is in- 
telligible, or I should give a decided preference to the reading 
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And dumb presagers of my speaking breast ^ ; 

Who plead for love, and look for recompence, 

More than that tongue that more hath more ex- 
press'd. 

O, learn to read what silent love hath writ : 

To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath steel’d 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart ^ ; 

My body is the frame wherein ’tis held. 

And perspective it is best painter’s art. 

For through the painter must you see his skill. 

To find where your true image pictur’d lies ; 

Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still, 

That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes. 

Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done ; 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 

suggested by Mr. Malone’s correspondent as mneb more poetical ; 
the eloquence of loolsh moie in unison with love’s fine wit, which 
can hear with eyes. So, Donne : 

«« Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks.” 

And Lord Byron, with still greater beaut}?*, in his Bride of 
Abydos^: 

The mind, the mmick hrcatliingfrom her facer Boswell. 

4 And DUMB pEESAGEii& of my speaking breast ;] So, in King 
John ; 

And mlUn presage of your own decay.” Malone. 

5 Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath steel’d 

Thy beauty’s form in table op my ii&art ;] Soj in All’s 
Well that Ends Well ; 

«« — . ’Twas pretty, though a plague. 

To see him ev’ry hour ; to vsit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls. 

In our heart’s table $ heart, too capable 
^ Of ev’ry line and trick of his sweet favour ! ’’ 

Again, in King John : 

^ till I beheld myself 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye 
A table was the ancient term fov& picture. See ?oL x. p. 515, 
n. 7. Malone. 
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Are windows to my breast^ where-throiigli the siin 
Delights to peep^ to gaze therein on thee ; 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art. 
They draw but what they see, know not the 
heart* 


XXV. 

Let those who are in favour with their stars^ 

Of publick honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars. 
Unlock’d for joy in that I honour most. 

Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 
But as the marigold at the sun’s eye ; 

And in themselves their pride lies buried. 

For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior famoused for fight, 

After a thousand victories once foil’d, 

Is from the book of honour razed quite 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil'd : 

^ Great princes* favourites their fair leavls spread, &c.] 
Compare Wolsey & speech in King Henry VIIL : 

** This is the state of man : To-day he puts foith 
“ The tender leara of hope, to-moirow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

“ The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; &c. 

Malone. 

7 The painful warrior faraoused for fight, 

After a thousand victories once foil’d, 

Is from the book of honour razed ouite,] The old copy 
reads — faraoused for worthy which not rhyming with the con- 
cluding word of the coriesponding line, {quite) either one or the 
other must be corrupt. The emendation was suggested by Mr. 
Theobald, who likewise proposed, if morth was retained, to read-— « 
razed forth » 

Is from the book of honour razed quite,” reminds us of 
Bolingbrooke’s enumeration of the wrongs done to him by King 
Richard IL : 

** From my own windows torn my houshold coat, 

Eaz^d oat wy impress^ leaving me no sign — 

To show the world I am a gentleman.** 

Again, in King Richard IL ; 
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Then happy I, that love and am beiov'cl. 

Where I may not remove, nor be remov'd^ 

XX VL 

Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit ^ ; 

To thee I send this written embassage, 

To witness duty, not to show xny wit : 

« ’tis not my meaning, 

To raze one title of your honouf oat/* M \lone. 

This stanza is not woith the labour that has been bestowed on 
it. By tiansposition, however, the rhyme may be recoveied, 
without fuithei change : 

‘'The painful warrior for worth famoiised^ 

" After a thousand victoiies once foil’d, 

" Is from the book of honour quite razed — ” 

" My name be blotted from the hook of life,'' is a line In King 
Richard 11. STEEVEjfs. 

Why it should not be worth while to correct this as well as any 
other manifest corruption in our author’s works, I confess, I do 
not comprehend. Neither much labour, nor many words, have 
been employed upon it. Malone. 
s Lord of ray love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty stkongly knit ;] So, in Mac- 
beth : 

" — Lay your highness’ 

" Command upon me ; to the which my ditties 
" Are with a most indissoluble tie 
“ For ever hnitr Steevens. 

Again, in the same play : 

" — ^ your highness’ pait 
Is to receive our duty, and our duties 
^ " Are to your throne and state children and servants:^ 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
'' With an unslipping knot.” 

Again, in Othello : “ I have profess’d myself thy friend, and I 
confess me hnit to thy deserving with cables of perdurable touirh«» 
ness.^’ Malone. » r b 

9 Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy MERIT hath my duty strongly knit ; 

To thee I send this written embassage, 

To witness duty, not to show my wit :] So, in the De- 
dication of The Rape of Lucrece : " The warrant I haw of your 
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Duty so greats which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it ; 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought^ all naked^ will bestow it : 

Till whatsoever star that guides my moving^ 

Points on me graciously with fair aspect \ 

And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving, 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respect : 

Then may 1 dare to boast how I do love thee ; 
Till then, not show my head where thou may’st 
prove me. 

XXVII. 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed. 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tir’d ; 

But then begins a journey in my head. 

To work my mind, when body's work's expir'd : 

honourable disposition^ not the twrth qf my nntutor'd lines, makes 
it assured of acceptance. What I have done is yours ; what 1 
have to do is yours; being part in all I have, devoted yours. Were 
my worth greater, my duti/ should show greater ; meantime, as it 
is, it is bound to your lordship.” C. 

This note, I imagine, suggested to Dr. Drake his theory, that 
the Sonnets were addressed to Lord Southampton. Boswell. 

^ Till WHATSOEVER STAR THAT GUIDES my IBOving, 

Points on me graciously with fair aspect,] So, Cori- 
olanus : 

As if that nxdiatsoeDer God >who leads him, 

Weie slily crept into his human powers, 

‘ * And gam him g racefut posture" ’ C . 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

«« he hath fought to-day, 

“ As if a god m hate of mankind had 
Destroy’d in such a shape.” Malone. 

® To show me worthy of thy sweet respect :] The old copy 
has — 

«« of their sweet respect.” 

It is evidently a misprint. For the coirection I am answerable. 
The same mistake has several times happened in these Sonnets, 
owing probably to abbreviations having been formerly used for 
the words their and thy, so nearly resembling each other as not to 
be easily distinguished. I have observed the same error in some 
of the old English plays. Mai^onb. 
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For then my thoughts (from far where I abide) ^ 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eye-lids open wide. 

Looking on darkness which the blind do see : 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night. 

Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new ^ 
Lo thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind. 

For thee, and for myself, no quiet find. 

XXVIIL 

How can I then return in happy plight. 

That am debarr’d the benefit of rest ? 

When day’s oppression is not eas’d by night, 

But day by night, and night by day, oppress’d F 
And each, though enemies to either’s reign. 

Do in consent shake hands to torture me ; 

The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I toil, still farther off from thee. 

I tell the day, to please him, thou art bright. 

And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven : 
So flatter I the swart -complexion’d night ® ; 

When sparkling stars twire not, thou gild’st the 
even 

3 For then my thoughts (from par where 1 abide)] We might 
better read : 

“——far from where I abide).” 

The old reading is, however, sense. For then my thoughts, 
setting out from my place of residence, which is far distant from 
thee, intend, &c. Maionb, 

Presents thy shadow to my sightless view,] The quarto 
reads corruptly — Presents ikm shadow — . See n. 2, in preceding 
page. Malone. 

3 Which, like a hung in ghastly night. 

Makes black night BBAOXEOtis, and her told face new.] So, 
in Borneo and Juliet ; 

“ Her heavty hangs upon the cheeh of wg/it, 

“ Like a rich jeml in an .®thiop’s ear.” Malone. 

6 — swART-complexion’d night ;] Sxuari is dari, approaching 
io black. So, in King Henry VI. Part I. : 
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But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 

And night doth nightly make grief’s length seem 
stronger ®. 


And where I was black and mart before — 

The word is common in the North of England. Malone, 

7 When sparkling stars twire not, thoni giljd’st the even.] 
The quarto reads corruptedly ; “ •— - thou gun''st the even/' 

Gild'st was formerly Perhaps tve should 

read : 

“ When sparkling stars tmrl not — M alone. 

The word twe occurs in Chaucer. See Boethius, b. iii, 
met. 2 ; The bird twireth^ desiring the wode with her swete 
voice/* Tmireih (says Mr. Tyrwhitt) seems to be the translation 
of su&ur^at. In The Merchant of Venice, our author, speaking 
of the stars, has the following passage : 

«« Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with pattens of bright gold : 

There’s not the smallest orh which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quhing to the young-ey’d cherubins.” 

Twire may perhaps have the same signification as quire* The 
poet’s meaning will then amount to this : — “ When the sparkling 
stars sing not in concert, (as when they all appear he sup- 
poses them to do), thou mak’st the evening bright and cheerful/’ 
Still, however, twire may be a corruption. If it is, we may 
read twink for twinkle. Thus, in The Taming of the Shrew ; 

“ That in a twink she won me to her love/’ 

Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

“ At first I did adore a twinkling star/’ 

So much for guess-work. Steevens. 

A passage in our author's Rape of Lucrece may add some sup- 
port to Mr. Steevens’s conjecture: 

Her [Diana’s] twinkling handmaids too, by him defil’d—.” 
But I believe the original reading is the true one. Malone. 
In Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd, this word occurs : 

‘‘ Which maids vrill ixme at ’tween their fingers thus.” 
Mr. Gifibnl, in a note on that passage, Jonsoii’s Works, voL vi. 
p. 280 , produces several instances of the word in our ancient wri- 
ters, and explains the expression in the text thus : When the 
stars do not gleam or appear at intervals ” To twire seem^ to 
have much the same signification as topeejpi when aparkling stars 
peep not through the blanket of the dark* Boswell* 

^ But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer, 

And night doth nightly make grief s length seem stronger.] 
An anonymous correspondent, whose favours are clistiiiguished 
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When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my out-cast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 

Featur’d like him, like him with friends possess’d. 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope. 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising. 
Haply I think on thee, — and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate * ; 

by the letter C, proposes to make the two concluding w^ords of 
this couplet change places. But I believe the old copy to be 
light. Stronger cannot well apply to dram?! out or protracted 
sorrom. The poet, in the first line, seems to allude to the opera- 
tion of spinning. * The day at each return draws out my sorrow 
to an immeasurable length, and every revolving night renders mj 
protracted grief still more intense and painful.’ Malone. 

9 When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, See.] These 
nervous and animated lines, in which such an assemblage of 
thoughts, cloathed in the most glowing expressions, is compressed 
into the narrow compass of fourteen lines, might, I think, have 
saved the whole of this collection from the general and indiscri- 
minate censure thrown out against them by Mr. Steevens, p. 226. 

Malone. 

s — and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate i] The 
same image is presented in Cymbeline : 

** Hark I hark I the lark at heaven's gate sings^ 

“ And Phe^bus ’gins to rise.” 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

« ~^the lark, whose notes do heat 
The vanity heavens so high above our heads.” 

Perhaps, as Mr. Reed has observed, Shakspeare remembered 
Lilly’s Compaspe, printed In 1584 s 

who is’t now we hear? 

None but the lark so shrill and clear ; 

How at heaven's gate she claps her wings, 

“ The morn not waking till she sings.” 
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For thy sweet love remember’d, such wealth 
brings. 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 
XXX. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

1 sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And with old woes new wail my dear- time’s waste ^ ; 
Then can I drown an eye, unus’d to flow % 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night 
And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancel’d woe. 
And moan the expence of many a vanish’d sight 

Milton certainly had Shakspeare in his thoughts, when he 

wrote-— 

ye dirds, 

“ That singing uij to hemen's gate ascend,^' 

Paradise Lost, book i. Malone* 

® When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up, &c.] So, in Othello ; 

«« who has a breast so pure 

But some uncleanly opp'^ehensions 
** Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
“ With meditations lawful ? Malone. 

3 Then can I drown an eye, unused to blow,] So, in 
Othello: 

—whose subdu’d eyes. 

Albeit unused to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their med’cinable gum.” Malone. 

4 — ill death’s DATELESS night,] Shakspeare generally uses 
the word dateless for endless ; having no certain time of esspira^ 
tiou. So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

“ - — — * seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death.” Malone. 

5 And moan the expence of many a vanish’d sight,] Sight 
seems to be here used for sigh, by the same licence which Shak- 
speare has already employed in his Rape of Lucrece ; writing Mid 
instead of held, than, instead of then, &c. ; and which Spenser 
takes throughout his great poem ; where we have adore for adorn, 
sterve for starve, skyen for sky, &c. He has in his Fairy Queene^ 
b. vL c» xi. taken the same liberty with the word now before us, 
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Then can I grieve at grievances fore-gone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before ^ 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restor’d, and sorrows end. 


omploying sight, in the past tense of the verb to sigh, instead ot 

ugh'd : 

« _ his hart, for very fell despiglit, 

** And bis own flesh lie ready waste teare ; 

“ He ebaufd, lie giiev’d, he fretted, and he sighL'' 

Again, in his Colin Clout’s Come Home Again ; 

For one alone he car’d, for one he S7ghf, 

His life’s desire, and his dear love’s delight.” 

The substantive sigh was in our author's time pronounced so 
hard, that in one of the old copies of King Heniy IV. Fart !, 
4to. 1599, we have: 

« and with 

A tking sight he wishelb you in heaven.” 

At present the vulgar pronunciation of the word is sighilu 
The poet has just said that he “ sigh'd the lack of many a thing 
he sought.” — By the word expence Shalspeare alludes to an old 
notion that sighing was prejudicial to health. So, in one of the 
parts of King Henry VL we have blood consuming sighs," 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 

“ Do not consume your blood with sorroming" Malokf. 
Such laboured perplexities of language, and such studied de- 
formities of style, prevail throughout these Sonnets, that the 
reader (after our best endeavours at explanation) will frequently 
find reason to exclaim with Imogen ; 

I see before me neither here, nor here, 

Nor what ensues ; but have a fog in them 
That I cannot look through.” 

^ I suppose, however, that by the “ expence of many a vanish’d 
sight,” the poet means, the loss of many an object/^ which, 
being *^^gone hence, ts m more seen:* Steeveks. 

& Which I HEW PAY as if not paid before.] So, in Cym- 
beline : 

which I will be ever to and jelpay still.” 

. Steevens. 

Again, in All’s Well That Ends Well : 

which I will evetpai/t ®Rd pm/ agaim 
When I have found it.” Maeone* 
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XXXI. 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts, 

Which I by lacking have supposed dead ; 

And there reigns love, and ail love’s loving parts. 
And ail those friends which I thought buried. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear ® 

Hath dear religious love stol’n from mine eye. 

As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov’d, that hidden in thee lie ^ ! 

Thou art the grave where buried love doth live. 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone. 

Who all their parts of me to thee did give; 

That due of many now is thine alone : 

Their images I lov’d I view in thee. 

And thou (all they) hast all the all of me. 

XXXII. 

If thou survive my well-contented day. 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall 
cover ; 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover ^ 


* How many a holy and ossEauious tear — ] Olsequiom is 
funereal. So, in Hamlet : 

“ To do obsequious sorrotv.” Malone. 

7 — 'that hidden in thee lie!] The old copy has — va there. 
The next line shows clearly that it is corrupt. Malone. 

® — of thy deceased lovek,] The numerous expressions of 
this kind in these Sonnets, as well as the general tenour of the 
greater part of them, cannot but appear strange to a modern 
reader. In justice therefore to our author it is proper to observe, 
that such addresses to men were common in Shakspeare’s time, and 
were not thought indecorous. That age seems to have been 
very indelicate and gross in many other particulars beside this, 
but they certainly did not think themselves so. Nothing can 
prove more strongly the different notions which they entertained 
on subjects of decorum from those which prevail at present, than 
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Compare tliem with the bettering of the time- 
And though they be out-stripp’d by every pen. 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme® 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

O, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought ! 

Had my friend's mnsegrozi^'n mth this growmg age \ 
A dearer birth than this his lom had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage: 

But ^mce he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style Til read, his for his love. 


the eulogies which were pronounced on Fletcher’s plays for the 
chastity of their language ; those veiy plays, which are now 
banished from the stage for their licentiousness and ohcemty. 

We have many examples in our authoi’s plays of the expression 
used in the Sonnet before us, and afteiwaids iiequently repeated. 
Thus, also, in Coriolanus : 

1 tell thee, fellow. 

Thy general is my lomrP 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida, Ulysses says : 

Farewell, my lord ; I as your Itfcer speak/’ 

So also the Soothsayer in Julius C^sar concludes his fiiendly 
admonition to the dictator with the words : — Thy Iodct, Arte- 
medorus.” 

So, in one of the Psalms ; ** My lomts and friends hast thou 
put away from me, and hid mine acquaintance out of my sight/’ 
In like manner Ben Jonson concludes one of his letters to Dr« 
Donne by telling him that he is his ever true h^er and 
Drayton in a letter to Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden, informs 
him that Mr. Joseph Davies is in lorn with him. 

Mr. Warton, in confirmation of what has been now advanced, 
observes in his History of English Poetry, vok iii. p. 105? that 
‘‘ in the reign of Queen Elizabeth whole sets of Sonnets were 
written with this sort of attachment.” He particularly mentions 
The Affectionate Shepherd of Richard Barnefielde, printed in 
1595. Maloi«e. 

9 Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme,] Meserm 
is the same as preserve. So, in Pericles : 

Reserve that excellent complexion-—/’ Maeone. 

^ Had my friend's muse grown with this growing We 

may hence, as well as from other circumstances, infer, that these 
were among our author’s earliest compositions. Malone. 
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XXXIIL 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops ■with sovereign eye \ 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy ^ ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face 

^ Full many a glorious morning have I seen^ 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face — ] So, in Romeo and Juliet s 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountains' tops." 

Again, in Venus and Adonis : 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
li\itsun ariseth in his majesty ; 

Who doth the woild so gloriously behold, 

The cedar tops andhills seem burnish’d go/d'.” 

MkLONE. 

3 Kissing with golden face, See.] So, in King Henry IV. 
Part I. ; 

** Didst thou never see Titan hiss a dish of butter ? ” 

Steevens. 

4 — with heavenly alchymy ;] So, in King John ; 

«'« — ^ the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist" 

Steevens. 

5 With ugly R vcK on his celestial face,] Each is the Jleeting 
motion of the clouds. The word is again used by Shakspeare in 
Antony and Cleopatra ; 

That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
** The tach dislimns.” 

Again, in Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess i 
« « — — shall I stiay 
In the middle air, and stay 
The sailing rack — Malone. 

Mach here is probably reek or smoke. See Mr. H, Tooke’s 
EOEA DTEPOENTA, voL iii. p. 238. See the next sonnet, 1 4. 

Boswell. 

Anon permit the basest clouds to lide 
With ugly rack on his celestial face,” So, in King Henry IV, 
Part I, : 

herein will I imitate the sun ; 

” Who doth|?emfi^ the base contagious chtds 
VOL. XX, S 
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And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace ® : 

Even so my sun one early mom did shine, 

With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But out, alack ! he was but one hour mine. 

The region cloud ^ hath mask’d him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain ^ when heaven’s sun 
staineth. 


XXXIV. 

Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 

And make me travel forth without my cloak, 

To let base clouds o’er-take me in my way. 

Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ® ? 

’Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break. 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face. 

For no man well of such a salve can speak. 

That heals the wound, and cures not the disgi’ace ; 
Nor can thy shame give physick to my grief ; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss : 

The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross h 

“ To smother up his heauty from the world, 

“ That when he please again to be himself, 

“ Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at, 

By breaking through the foul and u«;ly mists 
“ Of vapours, that did seem to .strangle him.” C. 

® Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace :] The article the 
may have been omitted through necessity; yet I believe our author 
wrote, to rest. Steevens. 

t The KESioN cloud — i. e. the clouds of this region or 
country. So, in Hamlet : 

“ I should have fatted all the region kites 
“ With this slave’s ofial.” Steevens. 

8 __ may STAIN,] Stain is here used as a verb neuter, 

Malone. 

9 — their rotten smoke ?] So, in Coriolamis : 

“ the reek o’ the rotten fens.” Steevens. 

• To him that bears the strong offence’s cross.] The old copy, 

7 
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Ah ! but those tears are pearl, which thy love 
sheds. 

And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 
XXXV. 

No more be griev’d at that which thou hast done s 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun. 

And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 

All men make faults, and even I in this. 

Authorizing thy trespass with compare ; 

Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are ; 

For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense 
(Thy adverse party is thy advocate,) 

by a maBifest error of the press, reads loss here, as well as in the 
corresponding line. The word now substituted is used by our au« 
thor (in the sense required here) in the i^2d Sonnet : 

And both for ray sake lay on me this aoss.'* 

Again, in As You Like It : “ If I should bear you, I should bear 
no C 70 SS .'' Malone. 

^ — salving thy amissJ That is, thj misdehamour 4 So, in 
Haralet : 

“ Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss'* 

Malone. 

3 Excusing THY sins more than thy sins are :] The old copy 
here also has their twice, instead of thtj. The latter words of this 
line, whichever reading we adopt, are not veiy intelligible. 

Malone. 

Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are,’* I believe, means 
only this : Making the excuse more than proportioned to the 
offence.’ Steevens. 

4 For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense,] Thus the quarto. 
The line appears to me unintelligible. Might we read ; 

For to thy sensual fault I bring incense — 

A jingle was evidently intended ; but if this word was occa- 
sionally accented on the last syllable, (as perhaps it might for- 
merly have been,) it would afford it as well as the reading of the 
old copy. Many words that are now accented on an earljj" syllable, 
had formerly their accent on one more remote. Thus, in A Mid- 
Summer-Night’s Bream ; 

** It stands as an edict in destiny.” 

s 2 
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And ’gainst myself a lawful plea commence : 

Such civil war is in my love and hate, 

That I an accessary needs must be 

To that sweet thief, which sourly robs from me. 

XXXVI. 

Let me confess that we two must be twain 
Although our undivided loves are one : 

So shall those blots that do with me remain. 
Without thy help, by me be born alone. 

Again, in Hamlet : 

“ Did slay this Fortinbras, who by a seal’d compact-— 
Again, in Measure for Measure : 

** This is the hand, which with a vow’d contract—/’ 

Again, in King Henry V. ; ^ ^ 

’Tis no sinister, nor no aukward claim — 

Agian, in Locrine, a tragedy, 1595 ; 

Nor my exile can move you to revenge/’ 

Again, in our author’s 50th Sonnet ; 

As if by some instinct the wretch did find—/’ 

Again, in the 128th Sonnet : 

** Do 1 envy those jacks that nimble leap — /’ 

Again^ in The Rape of Lucrece ; 

With pure aspects did him peculiar duties.” 

Again, ibid. ; 

If in thy hope thou dar’st do such outrage/* 

Again, ibid. ; 

* ** But her fore-sight could not forestall their will/* 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida ; 

Peaceful commerce from dividable shores/’ 

Diyden has concluded a line with the same word, which to our 
ears sounds as oddly as incense would : 

“ Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce.” 

Malohe. 

I believe the old reading to be the true one. The passage, di- 
vested of its jingle, seems designed to express this meaniog.— 
* Towards thy exculpation, I bring in the aid of my soundest 
faculties, my keenest perception, my utmost strength of reason, 
my sense/ 

I think I can venture to affirm that no English writer, either 
ancient or modern, serious or burlesque, ever accented the sub- 
stantive incense on the last syllable. Steevbns. 

^ 3 — that we TWO must be twaw,] So, in Troilus and Cres- 
sida; — - she’ll none of him; ihetj two ore imaiu,'*' Mauonu* 
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3 loves there is but one respect, 
i our lives a separable spite 
3 ugh it alter not love’s sole effect, 
t steal sweet hours from love’s delight, 
evermore acknowledge thee, 
ewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 
vith publick kindness honour me, 

)u take that honour from thy name : 

QOt so ; I love thee in such sort, 
being mine, mine is thy good report. 

XXXVII. 

:pit father takes delight 
active child do deeds of youth, 

3 lame by fortune’s dearest spite 
ly comfort of thy worth and truth; 

n our lives a sepaeablb spite,] A cmel fate, that 
rates us from each other. Separable for separating^ 

Malokte. 

ide lame by fortune’s dearest spite,] Dearest is 
?. So, in Hamlet ; 

uld I had met my dearest foe in heaven.” 

or, Mr. Capell, grounding' himself on this line, and 

5 89th Sonnet, 

ik of my lameness^ and I straight will halt, — ” 
hat Shakspeare was literally lame ; but the expres-» 
io have been only £gurative. So again, in Corio- 

- I cannot help it now, 

jss by using means I lame the foot 

sur design.” 

.s You Like It : 

ich I did store to be my foster-nurse, 

3n service should in my old limbs lie lame.*' 

Sonnet the poet speaks of his friends imputing a 
[which he was not guilty, and yet, he says, he would 
it; so, (he adds,) were he to be described as lame, 
ily, yet rather than his friend should appear in the 
aid immediately halt. 

ire was in truth lame, he had it not in his power to 
Ily for this or any other purpose. The defect must 
md permanent. 
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For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 

Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit 
I make my love engrafted to this store : 

So then I am not lame, poor, nor despis’d 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give, 
That I in thy abundance am suffic’d, 

And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look what is best, that best I wish in thee ; 

This wish I have ; then ten times happy me ! 

XXXVIIL 

How can my muse want subject to invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pour st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 


The context in the verses before us in like manner refutes this 
notion. If the words are to be understood literally, we roust 
then suppose that our admired poet was also/;oor and desphed, for 
neither of which suppositionib there is the smallest ground, 

M ILONS. 

made lame by fortune's dearest spite.*’ So, in King Lear: 
“ A most poor man, made tame Xi>fortune's blows.*' 

Steevuns. 

^ Entitled in thy parts do crowned sitj This is a favourite 
expression of Shakspeare.^ So, in King Henry IV. Part I : 

And on thy eyelids croton the god of sleep.” 

Again, in Twelfth Night ; 

It yields a very echo to the seat 
“ Where love is throned," 

Again, in Timon of Athens : 

And in some sort these wants of mine are Cfoton'd^ 
f That I account them blessings.” 

MniUled tneanS, I think, ennobled. The old copy reads— in their 
parts. The same error, as has been already observed, has hap- 
pened in many other places. Malonb 

Entitled in thy parts — So, with equal obscurity, in The 
Rape of Liicrece ; 

“But beauty, in that white intituled, 

“ From Venus* doves doth challenge that fair field.” 

I suppose he means, ‘ that beauty takes its itde from that fair- 
ness or white/ S tee yens. 
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O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal, stand against thy sight ; 

For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee. 
When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 

Be thou the tenth muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine, which rhymers invocate ; 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to out-live long date. 

If my slight muse do please these curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

XXXIX. 

O, how thy worth with manners may I sing. 

When thou art all the better part of me 
What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 
And what is’t but mine own, when I praise thee ? 
Even for this let us divided live. 

And our dear love lose name of single one ; 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee, which thou deserv’st alone. 

O absence, what a torment would’st thou prove. 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts oHove, 

(Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive'',) 

^ (Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive,)] 
Which, viz. entertaining the time ^with thoughts of love , doth so 
agreeably beguile the tediousness of absence from those we 
love, and the melancholy which that absence occasions. So, In 
Venus and Adonis : 

A summer day will seem an hour but short. 

Being wasted in such iime^-begiiiling ‘?poit.” 

Thought in ancient language meant melancholy. See vol. xi, 
p. 4*10, ii. 7, and vol. xii. p. S18, n. I. 

The poet, it is observable, has here used the Latin idiom, pro- 
bably without knowing it : 

Jam vino quserens, jam ^omnofallere cur am. 

The old copy reads : 

Which time and thoughts so sweetly dost deceive.” 
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And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here, who doth hence remain®. 

XL. 

Take all my loves, my love, yea, take them all ; 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before ? 
No love, my love, that thou may’st true love call ; 
All mine was thine, before thou hadst this more. 
Then, if for my love thou my love receivest, 

I cannot blame thee, for my love thou usest ® ; 

But yet be blam’d, if thou thyself deceivest ^ 

By wilful taste of what thyself refusest. 

I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 

Although thou steal thee all my poverty ; 

And yet love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love’s wrong, than hate’s known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 

Kill me with spites ; yet we must not be foes. 


XLI. 

Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits. 
When I am sometime absent from thy heart. 


But there is nothingto which dost can refer. The change being so 
small, I have placed doth in the text, which affords an easy sense. 

MaEone. 

Does would be nearer the original reading ; but I rather think 
it should be do, making of thoughts the nominative case. 

Boswei.1.. 

® — how to make one twain, 

By praising him here, who doth hence remain.] So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra : 

Our sepaiation so abides and flies, 

" That thou, residing here, go’st yet with me, 

“ And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee.” 

Stebvens. 

5 ~ roK my love thou usest ;] For has here the signification 
of hecattse. Malone, 

' But yet be blam’d, if thou thyself deceivest — The quarto 
reads — if thou ihs self deceivest. It is evidently corrupt. 

Malone. 


6 
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Thy beauty and thy years full well befits. 

For still temptation follows where thou art. 

Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assail’d® ; 

And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevail’d®. 

Ah me! but yet thou might’st, my sweet, forbear 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forc’d to break a two-fold truth ; 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee. 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 


^ Gentle thou art, and therefore to be 
Beauteous thou ait, therefore to be assaix/d ;] So^ in the 
first Part ot King Heniy VL: 

She’s beautiful, and therefore to be njooo'd; 

** She is a woman, theiefore to be Steevens. 

Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

** That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 

If with his tongue he cannot win a woman/’ Malone. 
till SHE have prevail’d.] The quarto reads : — till he have 
pievaiPd. But the lady, and not the man, being in this case sup- 
posed the wooer, the poet without doubt wrote ; 

— till she have prevail’d.” 

The emendation was proposed to me by Mr. Tywhitt. 

Malone. 

4 but yet thou might’st, my sweet, forbear ] The old copy 
reads — thou might’st my seat forbear. The context proves it to 
have been a corruption : for the emendation I am responsible. So, 
in another Sonnet : 

«« — — in my sight. 

Dear heart, Jorbear to glance thine eye aside.” 

Again, in our author’s Lover’s Complaint : 

Bui O, my sweet, what labour is’t to leave,” &c. 

Again, in Othello ; 

The sooner, sweet, for you.” 

Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

Pro, Except ray mistress. 

VaL Sweet, except not any.” 

Here a man is addressed by a man. 

Again, in Tmilus and Cressida : 

Sweet, rouse yourself.” 

Patroclus is the speaker, and Achilles the person addressed. 

Malone. 
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XLII. 

That thou hast her, it is not all my grief. 

And yet it may be said I lov’d her dearly ; 

That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 

A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 

Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye : — 

Thou dost love her, because thou knew’st I love her ; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 

If I lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain 
And losing her, my friend hath found that loss ; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain. 

And both for my sake lay on me this cross : 

But here’s the joy ; my friend and I are one ; 
Sweet flattery ! — then she loves but me alone, 

XLIII. 

When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see. 
For all the day they view things unrespected ® ; 

But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee. 
And darkly bright, are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make 
bright. 

How would thy shadow’s form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light. 

When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so ? 

How would (I say) mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day. 

When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade ^ 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay ? 

Mr. Boaden is of opinion that the context shew.s the original 
word to be right. lago, , as he observes, uses the word scat wi th 
the same meaning, yol. ix.p. 315. Boswell. 

5 If I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain,] If I lose thee, my 
gains by my los.s. Malone., 

'5 — things UNEESPECTBO] Things unnoticed, unregarded. 

'IVIalonb* 

’•“THV fair imperfect shade—] The old copy reads— 
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All days are nights to see till I see thee, 

And nights, bright days, when dreams do show 
thee me 


XLIV. 

If the dull substance of my flesh were thought. 
Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 

For then, despite of space, I would be brought 
From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 

No matter then, although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth remov’d from thee ; 

For nimble thought can jump both sea and land \ 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 

But ah ! thought kills me, that I am not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles, when thou art gone. 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought 
I must attend time’s leisure with my moan ; 
Receiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of cither’s woe : 

The two words, it has been already observed, are frequently con* 
founded in these Sonnets, Mai^one. 

^ All days are nights to see,] We should, perhaps, read : 

“ All days are nights to me/' 

The compositor might have caught the word see from the end of 
the line, Malone, 

As>,/air to see (an expression which occurs in a hundred of our 
old ballads) signifies,/air to sight, sOj — all days are nights to see, 
means, all days are gloomy to behold, i. e. look like 7tights, 

Steevens. 

9 — do show THEE ME.] That is, do show thee ^o me, 

Malone. 

1 — .can JUMP both sea and land,] Jtmp has here its com- 
mon signification. In Shahspeare it often signifies to hazard. This 
is its meaning in the well known passage in Macbeth : 

.We’d jxowp the life to come.” .Malone, 

2 . go much of EARTH AND WATER WROUGHT,] i, 6. being 

so thorouglily compounded of these two ponderous' elements. 
Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra ; 

_ I am air and fire, my elements 
I give to baser life^ Steevens. , 

Again, in King Henry V'. *. “ He is pure air and fixe; and the 
(Ml \kmenU of iartk and tmkr never fippear ^in him.”' Malone. 
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XLV. 

The other two, slight air and purging fire. 

Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 

The first my thought, the other my desire. 

These present-absent with swift motion slide. 

For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee. 

My life, being made of four with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppress’d with melancholy ; 
Until life’s composition be recur’d 
By those swift messengers return’d from thee. 

Who even but now come back again, assur’d 
Of thy fair health *, recounting it to me : 

This told, I joy ; but then no longer glad, 

I send them back again, and straight grow sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war \ 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 

Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight would bar®. 
My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

My heart doth plead, that thou in him dost lie, 

(A closet never pierc’d with crystal eyes,) 

But the defendant doth that plea deny. 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies ^ 

3 My life, being made of four,— ] So, in Twelfth Night ; 

“ Does not our lifeconskt of ihejour elements ? ” 

Steevensi, 

4 Of IHT fair health,] The old copy has— i/seir fair health. 

Malone. 

3 Mine eye and heart are at a MORTAL WAK,] So, in a passage 
in Golding’s Translation of Ovid, 1576 , which our author has imi- 
tated in The Tempest, vol. xv. p. 159 ; 

“ Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortal war did set. 

Malone. 

6 picture’s sight would bar,] Here .also their was 

printed instead of thy, Malone, 

^ — THT fair appearance lies ] The quarto has their. In this 
Sonnet, this mistake has happened four times. Malone. 
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To ’cide this title is impannelled ® 

A quest of thoughts ® all tenants to the heart ; 

And by their verdict is determined 
The clear eye’s moiety and the dear heart’s part : 
As thus ; mine eye’s due is thine outward part. 
And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 

XLVIL 

Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took. 

And each doth good turns now unto the other : 
When that mine eye is famish’d for a look 
Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smothei-, 
With my love’s picture then my eye doth feast. 

And to the painted banquet bids my heart ® : 
Another time mine eye is my heart’s guest. 

And in his thoughts of love doth share a part : 

So, either by thy picture or my love % 

Thyself away, art present * still with me ; 

For thou not farther than my thoughts canst move. 
And I am still with them, and they with thee j 
Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart’s and eye’s delight. 

® To ’ciJDE this title is impanelled-—] To 'cide^ for to decide. 
The old copy reads — side. Malone, 

9 A auLST of thoughts, — ] An inquest ox jut u. So, in King 
Richard IIL: 

** What lawful quest have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge ? Malone. 

^ The clear eye’s moiety, — 2 Moiety in ancient language 
signifies any portion of a thing, though the whole may not be 
equally divided. See p. 95, n. 1. Malone. 

* When that mine eye is rAMisn’o foe a look,] So, in The 
Comedy of Errors ; 

** While I at home siarm fin ameiry/ooC” Malone. 

3 — BIDS my heart :] i. e. invites my heart. See vol, v. p, 5% 
n. 1, Malone. 

4 So, either by thy picture ok my love,] The modem editions 
read unintelligibly : 

** So either by ^/^<2 picture qfmj love,” Malone. 

5 Thyself away, akt present — } i. e. Thyself, though away, art 
present, &c. The old copy is here evidently corrupt. It reads— 
are instead of aft. Malone. 
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xLvni. 

How careful was I, when I took my way, 

Each trifle under truest bars to thrust ; 

That, to my use, it might unused stay 
From hands of falshood, in sure wards of trust I 
But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are\ 

Most worthy comfort, now ray greatest grief, 

Thou, best of dearest, and mine only care. 

Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 

Thee have I not lock’d up in any chest. 

Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art. 
Within the gentle closure of my breast 
From whence at pleasure thou may’st come and part; 
And even thence thou wilt be stolen, I fear. 

For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear ^ 

XLIX. 

Against that time, if ever that time come. 

When 1 shall see thee frown on my defects, 
Whenas thy love hath cast his utmost sum 
Call’d to that audit by advis’d respects ; 

Agpnst that time, when thou shalt strangely pa.-,s, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye ; 
When love, converted from the thing it was. 

Shall reasons find of settled gravity ‘ ; 

<5 But thou, to whom my jfweus trifles are,] We have tlie 
same allusion in King Richaid 11. : 

“ — - Eveiy" tedious stride I make, 

Will but remember me wbat a deal of woild 
** I wander from thtjmek that I love;* Mai.on)e. 
Within the gentle closuee of my breast,] So, in King 
Richard III : 

Within the guilty closure of thy walls/* Steevekts. 

We have the very words of the text in Venus and Adonis, p. 58 : 
Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure {f %ny breast Bosnell. 
s For truth proves thietxsh for a mmi so beae.] So, in 
Venus and Adonis : 

Rich pre^s make true men thieves C. 

9 Whenas thy love hath cast his utmost sum,] Whenm, in 
ancient language, was synonymous to when. Maeon e, 
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Against that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert. 

And this my hand against myself uprear. 

To guard the lawful reasons on thy part : 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since, why to love, I can allege no cause. 

L. 

How heavy do I journey on the way, 

When what I seek, — my weary travel’s end, — 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 

Thus far the miles are measur’d from thy friend^ ! 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe. 

Plods dully on to bear that weight in me. 

As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider lov’d not speed, being made from thee : 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide ; 

Which heavily he answers with a groan, 

More sharp to me than spurring to his side ; 

For that same groan doth put this in my mind, — 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 

LI. 

Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer, when from thee I speed : 

^ When love, converted from the thing it was. 

Shall reasons find of settled gravity :] A sentiment some- 
what similar, ocems m Julius Csesar : 

When love begins to sicken and decay. 

It useth an enfoiced ceremony.” Steevbns* 
z , — do I ENscourcL me heie,] I foitify myself. A sconce wai 
a species of foitification. Malont. 

3 Thmfar the miles are measur’d from thy friend !] So 
in one of our author’s plays . 

Measuring our $teps from a depaited friend'' Steevi ns 

4 Plods BURLY on,] The quarto leads — Plods dul^ on Th^ 
context supports the reading that I have substituted. So, in th 
next Sonnet, where the same thought is pursued : 

Thus can my love excuse the slow oienee 
Of my dull bearer-*"’ Maloxtb* 
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From where thou art why should I haste me thence ? 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 

O, what excuse will my poor beast then find. 

When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 

Then should I spur, though mounted on the 
wind * 

In winged speed no motion shall I know : 

Then can no horse with my desire keep pace ; 
Therefore desire, of perfect love being made. 

Shall neigh (no dull flesh) in his firy race ; 

But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade ; 

Since from thee going he went wilful-slow. 
Towards thee I’ll run, and give him leave to go. 


3 When SWIFT extremity can seem but slow ?] So, in Mac- 
beth : 

The suoifted wing of recompence is slow^ Sieevlns. 

4 Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind ;] So, 
in Macbeth : 

And Pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

** Striding the blast, or Heaven’s cheiubin, hors'd 
** Upon the sightless councils of the air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye/’ 

It is likewise one of the employments of Ariel, 

** To run upon the sharp wind of the north.” 

Again, in King Heniy IV. Part 11. : 

I, from the orient to the drooping west, 

Making the wind my post-horse — 

Again, in Cymbeline : 

whose breath 

Hides on the posting winds'' Malone, 

5 Shall neigh (no dull flesh) in his iiry race ;] The expiessioii 
is here so uncouth, that I strongly suspect this line to be corrupt 
Perhaps we should read : 

Shall neigh to dull flesh, in his fliy race,” 

Desire, in the ardour of impatience, shall call to the sluggish 
animal, (the horse) to proceed with swifter motion. Malone* 
Perhaps this passage is only obscured by the aukward situation 
of the words no dulljksh. The sense may be this : * Therefore 
desire, being m dull piece of hmse^es/ 2 > but composed of the 
most perfect love, shall neigh as he proceeds in his hot career.’ 

A good piece of hone-feshf is a term still current in the stable. 
Such a profusion of words, and only to tell us that our author’s 
passion was impetuous, though his horse was slow ! Stbevens* 
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LIL 

So am I as the rich^ whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure^, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 

For blimting the fine point of seldom pleasure 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since seldom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet 
So is the time that keeps you, as my chest. 

Or as the wardrobe, which the robe doth Mde^ 
To make some special instant special-blest 
By new unfolding his imprison’d pride. 


^ For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasuie,] That is, 
fotjear of bluntings Lc. 

Voluptates commendat raiior usus. Mor. Malone* 

— — aciei>que hahelatur amori 
Motato toties. AUciihL Steevbns. 

7 Therefore are feasts so solemn and so lare, 

Since seldom coming, in the long year set 
Like stones of woith, ^c.] So, in King Henry IV* Part L : 
If all the year weie playing holidaijSy 
To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

Bat, when they Ae/r/ow come, they wish’d-for come ; 

And nothing pleaseth but lare accidents^ 

Again, ibidem : 

«« — my state. 

Seldom, but sumptuous, shewed like a fedst. 

And won by rareness much solemnity.’’ Malone. 

«« ^yeasts so solemn and so rare.” He means the {Qm-Jestivak 
of the year. Si tevens. 

® Or CAPTAIN jewels in the carcanet.] Jewels of superior 
worth. So, in Timon of Athens : 

** The ass more captain than the lion, and the fellow 
Leaden with irons, wiser than the judge.” 

Again, in the 66th Sonnet : 

** And captive Good attending* captain 111.” 

The carcanet was an ornament worn round the neck. Malone. 
9 Or as the wardiobe, which the robe doth hide, 

To make some special instant special-blest,] So, in King 
Henry IV. Part !. : 

VOL. XX. 


T 
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Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lack’d, to hope. 

LIII. 

What is your substance, whereof are you made. 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade. 

And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 

Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit ' 

Is poorly imitated after you ; 

On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set. 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new : 

Speak of the spring, and foizon of the year ^ ; 

The one doth shadow of your beauty show. 

The other as your bounty doth appear * ; 

And you in every blessed shape we know. 

In all external grace you have some part. 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 

LIV. 

O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem. 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 


“ Then did I keep my person fresh and new ; 

“ My presence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er seen but wonder’d at.” Steevbns. 

I — and the counterflit — A counterfeil, it has been 
already observed, formerly signified a portrait. Malone. 

» Speak of the spring, and foizon of the year ;] Foimn is 
plenty. The word is yet in common use in the North of England. 

Malone. 

3 The other as your bounty,—] foizon, or plentiful 
season, that is, the autumn, is the emblem of your bounty. So, 
in The Tempest : 

‘‘ How does my houniemis sister [Ceres] ? ” 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

“ For his bounty, 

“ There was no winter in’t ; an autumn ’twas, 

“ That grew the more by rc.iping.” Malone. 
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The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye. 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses ** ; 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds dis- 
closes ® ; 

But, for their virtue ® only is their show, 

They live un woo’d, and unrespected fade ; 

Die to themselves ; Sweet roses do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made ' : 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 
When that shall fade, my verse distills your 
truth 


4 The CANKER-BLOOMS have full as deep a dye, 

As the pei fumed tmctuie of the roses ;] The canker is the 
canker ’’Tose or dos;-7ose. The rose and the canker are opposed in 
like manner in Much Ado About Nothing: “ I had lather be a 
canker in a hedge than a 7'ose in his giace.” Malonb. 

Shakspeare had not yet begun to observe the productions of 
nature with accuracy, or his eyes would have convinced him that 
the ct/norhodon is by no means of as deep a colour as the rose. 
But what has truth or nature to do with Sonnets ? Steevens 

5 When summer’s breath their MAfaKCD bitds discloses;] 
So, in Hamlet : 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough. 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon : 

“ Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes ; 

“ The canker galls the infants of the spring, 

Too oft before their buttons be disclosed T Malone. 

^ But, FOR their virtue— “] jPoy has here the signification of 
bemuse. So, in Othello : 

haply Jbr I am black.’* Malone. 

7 Sweet ROSES do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made :] The same 
image occurs in a Midsummer-Night’s Dream : 

«« earthlier happy is the 70se distiWd^ 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

** Grows, lives, and dies, in single bleKSsedness.” 

Malone* 

s verse distills your truth.] The old copy reads, I 

think, corruptedly % verse distills your truth. Malone. 

T 2 " 
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LV. 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments ® 

Of princes, shall out-live this powerful rhyme ; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time\ 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory ^ 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity. 

That vrear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

LVI. 

Sweet love, renew thy force ; be it not said. 

Thy edge should blunter be than appetite ; 

Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d. 

To-morrow sharpen’d in his former might : 

So, love, be thou ; although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes, even till they wink with fulness. 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dulness. 

9 Not marble, nor the gilded monuments, &c.] 

Exegi monuraentum sere perennius, 

Regalique situ pyramidum altius. flor. 

This Sonnet furnishes a very strong confirmation of my inter- 
pretation of the words, — a prij7er epitaph,” in King Henry V« 
See vol xvii. p. 28S, n. 2. Malone. 

^ Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time.] So, 
in Airs Well That Ends Well : 

Where dust, and damn’d oblivion, is the tomb 
Of honour’d bones indeed.” Malone. 

^ When wasteful war shall statues overturn, See.] 

Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira nec ignes, 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas. 

Omd. Malone. 
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Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted-new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view ; 

Or call it winter \ which being full of care. 
Makes summer’s welcome thrice more wish’d, 
more rare. 


LVIL 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 

I have no precious time at all to spend. 

Nor services to do, till you require. 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour^ 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you. 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour. 

When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 

Nor dare I question with my jealous thought. 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose ; 

But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought. 
Save, where you are, how happy you make those : 
So true a fool is love, that in your will 
(Though you do any thing) he thinks no ill. 

LVIII. 

That God forbid, that made me first your slave, 

I should in thought control your times of pleasure, 
Or at your hand the account of hours to crave. 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure ! 

3 Oh call it winter,] The old copy reads — As call it, &c* The 
emendation, which requires neither comment nor support, was 
suggested to me by the late Mr. Tyrwhitt. Malone. 

4 — the world-without-end hour,] The tedious hoiir^ 
that seems as if it would never end. So, in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost : 

<« — .— a time, methinks, too short 
To make a imrld-mihout’end bargain in/’ 

L e. ao everlasting bargain. Malonjs. 
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O, let me suffer (being at your beck) 

The imprison’d absence of your liberty ; 

And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each cheek y 
Without accusing you of injury. _ 

Be where you list ; your charter is so strong. 

That you yourself may privilege your time ; 

Do what you will®, to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell ; 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 

LIX. 

If there be nothing new, but that, which is, 

Hath been before, how are our brains beguil’d. 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child ? 

O, that record could with a backward look. 

Even of five hundred courses of the sun. 

Show me your image in some antique book. 

Since mind at first in character was done 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame j 


5 And patience, tame to suiixeance, bide each check,] So, 
in King Lear ; 

“ A most poor man, made tame to foHme's Horn.” 

Malone. 

Do what you will — "j The quarto reads:— To what you 
wili, — There can, I think, be do doubt that to was a misprint. 

Malone. 

t Show me your ima&e in some antiowe book. 

Since mind at first in character was done !] Would that I 
could read a description of you in the earliest manuscript that 
appeared after the first use of letters, lliat this is the meaning 
appears clearly from the next line : 

“ That I might see what the old world could say." 

Again : “ — the tdts of former days,” &c. 

We yet use the word character in the same sense. Malone. 

This may allude to the ancient custom of inserting real portraits 
among the ornaments of illuminated manuscripts, with inscrip- 
tions under them. Steevens. 
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Whether we are mended, or whe r better they 
Or whether revolution be the same. 

0 ! sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects wwse have given admiring praise. 

LX. 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 

Each changing place with that which goes before ; 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity once in the main of light 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d. 

Crooked eclipses "gainst his glory fight, 

And time that gave, doth now his gift confound L 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty's brow ^ ; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow s 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

® ■— or whe’r better they,] Whe'r for whether. The same 
abbreviation occurs in Venus and Adonis, and in King John. See 
voL XV, j3, 231, n. 6. Malone. 

9 Nativity once in the main of light,] In the g^eat body of 
light. So, the main ot waters. Malone. 

1 — gift CONFOUND ] To confound in Shakspeare’s age 
generally meant to desiroij, Malone. 

^ Time doth trans|i\ the flourish — 2 The external decora- 
tion. So, in Tiie Corned} of Errors ; 

“ Like painted trunks o"e.x-Jlouruh'd by the devil.” 

Malone. 

3 And DELVES the parallels in beauty’s brow ;] Renders 
what was before even and smooth, rough and uneven. So, in the 
second Sonnet : 

** When forty winters shall besiege Ihy hrow^ 

And di» deep trenchers in thy beauty's field.” 

Again, in the HHh Sonnet: 

Swift-footed time, 

i) carve not with thy hours my bve’s fair brow. 

Nor draw no line there with thine antique pen.” 

Our author uses the word parallel in the same sense in 
Othello s 
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LXI. 

Is it thy will, thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night ? 

Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken, 
While shadows, like to thee, do mock my sight ? 

Is it thy spirit that thou send’st from thee 
So far from home, into my deeds to pry ; 

To find out shames and idle hours in me, 

The scope and tenour of thy jealousy ? 

O no ! thy love, though much, is not so great } 

It is my love* that keeps mine eye awake ; 

Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat, 

To play the watchman ever for thy sake : 

For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake elsewhere 
From me far off, with others all-too-near. 

LXIL 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 

And all my soul, and all my every part ; 

And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is so grounded inward in my heart. 

Methinks no face so gracious is as mine 
No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 

And for myself mine own worth do define. 

As I all other in all worths surmount. 

But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 

Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity 

« How am I then a villain, 

** To counsel Cassio to this parallel course ? ” Malone . 
^ And yet, to times in mope, my veise shall stand,] 8o, in 
King Richard IL : 

Stiong as a tower in hope^ I say amen*’' Stlevbns* 

5 It is my love—] See p. ‘ZW, n. S* Malone. 

^ Methinks no face so oeacious is as mine,] (hacious was 
frequently used by ouv author and his contemporaries in the sense 
of beautiful. So, in King John : 

“ There was not such a gradom creature born.” Malone. 
^ Beated and chapp’d with tann’d antiwity,] Thus the 
old copy. Bmlecl was perhaps a misprint for "kiteil \Baied is 
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Mine own self-love quite contrary I read, 

Self so self-loving were iniquity. 

'Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise. 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

LXIIL 

Against my love shall be, as I am now, 

With time’s injurious hand crush’d and o’erworn ® ; 
When hours have drain’d his blood, and fill’d Ms 
brow 

With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful mom 
Hath travelFd on to age’s steepy night^ ; 

And all those beauties, whereof now he’s king, 

properly overthrown; laid low; abated; from abaitref Fr. 
Hence (if this be the true reading) it is here used by our author 
with his usual licence, for di<^gured ; reduced to a terror worse 
state than before. So, in The Merchant of Venice : 

With 'hated breath and whispering humbleness.'* 

Again, in the 63d Sonnet: 

With time’s injurious hand crush'd and o’erworn." 
Beated however, the regular participle from the verb to beat^ 
may be right. We had in a former Sonnet — wexiihe^r-heaten face. 
In king Oeoiy V. wc find — casted^ and in Macbeth — thmsted, 

Malone, 

I think we should read blasted. So, in King Henry Part L : 
“ every part about you blasted with anliqmftjy 

STLEVrNS. 

® With time's injurious band crush’d and o’erworn ;] The 
old copy reads chrmht. I suspect that our author wrote, /w/iW, 
a woici that occurs in Troilus and Cressida : 

VWfruJi it, and unlock the iivets all.” 

Again, Holinshed in his Description of Ireland, p. 29 : “ When 
they are sore fiiisht with sickness, or sofarre withered \%ith age.” 
To say that a thing is first crush'd, and then over-worn, is little 
belter than to observe of a man, that he was first killed, and then 
%wunded. Stfbvens. 

"To /rush is to bruise or batter. See Tioilus and Cressida, 
yoL viii. p. 138, n. 3. What then is obtained by the change ? 

Malone. 

9 tvhen his youthful morn 

Hath traveird on to age’s steepy night ;] So, in King 
Eicluird IIL ; 

And turn my infant morn to aged night.'" 

7 
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Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight. 

Stealing away the treasure of his spring ; 

For such a time do I now fortify 
Against confounding age’s cruel knife. 

That he shall never cut from memory 
My sweet love’s beauty, though my lover’s life ‘ : 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen. 

And they shall live, and he in them still green. 

LXIV. 

When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defac’d 
The rich-proud cost of out-worn bury’d age ; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down-ras’d. 

And brass eternal, slave to mortal rage : 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore % 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 

Increasing store with loss, and loss with store ; 

I once thought that the poet wrote — sleep)/ night. But the 
word trmell'd shows, I think, that the old copy is right, however 
incongruous the epithet sleepy may appear. So, in the 7th 
Sonnet : 

“ Lo, in the o)wnt when the gracious light 
“ Lifts up hii. bmning head— — 

“ And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly hill, 

“ Resembling strong yotUh in his middle age — 

These lines fully explain what the poet meant by the sieepy 
night of age. 

The same opposition i& found in the 15th Sonnet: 

“ Then wasteful time debateth with decay 
“ To change your day of youth to sullied night." 

Were it not for the antithesis which was certainly intended 
between mom and mght, we might le.ad : 

“ to age’s steepy height." Malone. 

' — though my lover’s life :] See p. 255, n. 8. Malone. 

“ — the hungry ocean gain 

Advantage on the kingdom of the shore,] So, Moitimer, 
in King Henry IV. Pait I._ speaking of the Trent ; 

“ — he hears his course, and runs me up 
“ With like advantage on the other side, 

“ Gelding the opposed continent as much.” Stlevlns. 
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When I have seen such interchange of state 
Or state itself confounded to decay ; 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 

That time will come, and take my love away. 

This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

LXV. 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea. 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their power. 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea^ 

Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 

O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days ® 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout. 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays ? 

0 fearful meditation ! where, alack. 

Shall time’s best jewel from time’s chest lie hid® ? 

3 When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shoie. 

And the firm soil win of the watery main. 

Increasing store with loss, and loss with store ; 

When I have seen such interchange of state, &:c.] So, in 
King Heniy IV, Part 11. : 

O heaven ! that one might leacl the book of fate ; 

And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 

Wcaiy of solid firmness, melt itself 
“ Into the sea 1 and, other times, to see 
The beaehy giidle of the ocean 
“ Too vTide tor Neptune’s hips ; how chances mock. 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With diveise liquors! ” C. 

4 How With THIS rage shall beauty hold a plea,] Shakspeare, 

1 believe, wrote — with /us lage, — i. e. with the rage of Mortality, 

Malone. 

5 ^ SIEGE of battering days,] So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

the sieoe of loving terms.” Steevbks. 

^ O fearful meditation ! where, alack, 

Shall timers best jewel fiom time’s chese Me hid?] I once 
thought Shakspeare might have wiitten^-from time’s but 

6 
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Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid^ ? 


am now convinced that the old reading is light. “ Time’s best 

jewel” IS the person addressed, who, the author feared, would not 
be able to escape the devastation of time, but would fall a prey, 
however beautiful, to his all-subduing power. So, in his 48th 
Sonnet : 

tJiou^ to whom my Jewels trifles are, 

Thee have I not lock’d up in any died. 

Save where thou art not, though I feel thou ait ” 

This allusion is a favourite one of Shakspeare, for behasintro« 
duced it in several places. Thus again, in King Richard H. : 
k jewel in a ten-times-barr’d-up diest 
Ls— a bold spirit in a loyal breast.’’ 

Again, in his Rape of Lucrece : 

She wakes her heart by beating on her breast, 

And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 
Some purer chesty to close so pure a mind.” 

Again, in King John : 

They found him dead, and thrown into the street, 

“ An empty casket, where the ]ewd of life 
By some damn’d villain was robb’d and ta’en away ! *’ 

A similar conceit is found in an Epitaph on Piince "Henry, 
eldest son of King James I. wntten in 1613 : 

“ Within this maible casket lies 
** A matchless jVtoc/ of rich price ; 

** Whom nature, in the world’s disdain, 

‘‘ But shew’d, and then put up again.” 

The died of Time is the repository where he lays up the most 
rare and curious productions of nature ; one of which the poet 
esteemed his friend. 

vobis male sit, malse tenebr© 

Orel, quae omnia bella devoratis, CatuL MAnoNC. 
Time’s ekest is the repository into which he is poetically sup- 
posed to throw those things which he designs to he forgotten. 
Thus, in Troll us and Cressida : 

Time hath, my lord* a wa//d at his back, 

** Wherein he puts alms for oblivion.” 

Again, in Sonnet LIL : 

“ So is the time that keeps you, as ray ckestT 
^ The thief who evades pursuit, may be said with propriety to & 
hid from justice, or from confinement. Steevens. 

7 Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ?] The reading of 
the quarto — his spoil or beauty, is manifestly a misprint. 

MALONE^ 
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O none, unless tMs miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright 

LXVI. 

Tir’d with all these, for restful death I cry — 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity. 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 

And gilded honour shamefully misplac’d. 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted. 

And right perfection wrongfully disgrac’d. 

And strength by limping sway disabled. 

And art made tongue-ty’d by authority. 

And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill. 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity ®, 

And captive good attending captain ill ^ ; 

Tir’d with all these, from these would I be gone. 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 

LXVII. 

Ah ! wherefore with infection should he live, 

And with his presence grace impiety, 

That sin by him advantage should achieve, 

And lace itself with his society ' ? 

Why should false painting imitate his cheek. 

And steal dead seeing of his living hue ? 

® Tir'd with all these, &c.] Compare Hamlet’s celebrated so- 
liloquy with this Sonnet. C. 

® And simple truth miscall’cl simplicity,] Simplicity has 
here the signification oifoUij. Malone. 

‘ And captive good attending captain ill :] So, in Timon of 
Athens : 

“ the ass more captain than the lion.” 

Again, in the 52d Sonnet : 

“ Like captain jewels in the carcanet.” Malone. 

And LACE itself with his society?] i. e. embellish itself. So, 
in Romeo and Juliet t 

“ what envious streaks 

“ Do lace the seveiing clouds — S teevens. 
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Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true ? 

Why should he live, now nature bankrupt is, 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively veins? 
For she hath no exchequer now but his. 

And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 

O, him she stores, to show what wealth she had, 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 

LXVIIL 

Thus is his cheek the map of days out-v/orn \ 
When beauty liv’d and died, as flowers do now. 
Before these bastard signs of fair were borne *, 

Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 

Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 

To live a second life on second head “ ; 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay : 


3 And steal dead seiung of his living hue ?] Dr. Fanner would 

read — M alone. 

4 — the MAP OF BAYS OUT-WORN,] So, lu TIic Rape of Lu- 
crece : 

Even so this paliern of the mrn>-oui age 
“ Pawn’d honest looks—.’’ Malone. 

5 Before these bastard signs of fair were borne,] Fair was 
formerly used as a substantive^ for heauty. Malone. 

^ Before the GOLBLH tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 

^To live a second life on second head ;] Our author has 
again inveighed against this practice in The Merchant of Venice: 
“ So are those crisped snaky 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind^ 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second kead^ 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre F 
Again, in Timon of Athens ; 

« thatcb your poor thin roo/? 

** With burdens of the deadT 
So, in Swetnam Arraigned by Women, a comedy, 1620 ; 

“ — Shell instruct them how 
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In him those holy antique hours are seen. 

Without all ornament, itself, and true \ 

Making no summer of another’s green, 

Robbing no old to dress his beauty new ; 

And him as for a map doth nature store, 

To show false art what beauty was of yore. 

LXIX. 

Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view. 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend ; 
All tongues (the voice of souls) give thee that due \ 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 
Thine outward ^ thus with outward praise is crown’d ; 
But those same tongues that give thee so thine 
own, 

In other accents do this praise confound. 

By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 


«« to use, 

The mysteries, painting, curling, powdering, 

And with strange pin-knots, bordeiiiigs, 

To deck them up, like to a vintner’s bush, 

For man to gme at on a midsummer-night,’" 

In our author’s time, the false hair usually worn, perhaps in 
compliment to the queen, was of a sandy colour. Hence the 
epithet golden. See Hentzner’s Account of Queen Elizabeth. 

Malone. 

Without all ornament, itself, and true,] Surely we ought 
to read — himself^ and true. In him the primitive simplicity of 
ancient times may be observed ; in him, who scorns all adsciti* 
tious ornaments, who appears in his native genuine state, [Jiimself 
and true,] &c. Malone. 

Itself h without any thing artificial by which it would be clis- 
guisetf, and would not be known to be itself. Boswell. 

® Ail tongues (the voice of souls) give thee that doe,] The 
quarto has — that end. For the present emendation (which the 
rhyme requires) the reader is indebted to Mr. Tyrwhitt. The 
letters that compose the word due were probably transposed at the 
press, and the u inverted. Malone. 

9 Thine outward — ] The quarto reads--- Malonf. 
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They look into the beauty of thy mind. 

And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds ; 
Then (churls) their thoughts, although their eyes 

were kind, 

To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds : 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy show. 

The solve is this ^ — that thou dost common 
grow. 


LXX. 

That thou art blam’d shall not be thy defect, 

For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair ; 

The ornament of beauty is suspect 
A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 

So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of time ; 

* The SOLVE is this, — This is the solution . The qtiarlo 
reads ; 

The solge is this — 

! have not found tbewoid now placed in the text, in any au- 
thor*. but have inserted it rather than piint what appears to me 
unintelligible. We meet with a similar sentiment in the I02d 
Sonnet : 

sweets grown common lose their dear delight.*’ 
The modern editions read t 

‘‘ The toil is this—.” Malone. 

I believe we should read ; 

The sole is this — 

i. €. here the onlij explanation lies ; this is ulL Stkevens. 

* The OB NAME NT of beauty is suspect,] Suspicion or slander 
is a constant attendant on beauty, and adds new lustre to it. 
Suspect is used as a substantive in King Henry VI. Part II See 
vol. xviii. p. 238, n, Y. Again, by Middleton in A Mad World my 
Masters, a comedy, 1608 : 

And poke her words i’ the foallance of suspect."' 

Malone. 

3 Thy worth the greater, being woo’d op time ;] The old 
copy here, as in many other places, reads corruptly— 2 woifch, 
&c. 

I strongly suspect the latter words of this line also to be cor- 
rupt. What idea does worth woo’d of [that is, %] time, present ? 
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For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love ^ 

And thou present’st a pure unstained prime. 

Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assail’d, or victor being charg’d ; 

Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 

To tie up envy evermore enlarg’d : 

If some suspect ^ of ill mask’d not thy show, 
Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts shoiiid’st 
owe 


■—Perhaps the poet means, that however slandered his friend may 
be at present, his xvorth shall be celebiated in all fiitme time. 

Malone. 

Perhaps we are to disentangle the transposition of the passage, 
thus : ® So thou be good, slander, being woo’d of time, doth but 
approve thy worth the greater,’ i. e. if you are virtuous, slander, 
being the favourite of the age, only stamps the stronger maik of 
approbation on your meiit. 

1 have alieady shewn, on the authority of Ben Jonson, that 
time'' means, ofihe then present one. See note on Hamlet, voL vii. 
p. S2S, n. 6. Steevehs. 

Might we not read' — being *mood of time? taking ^ood for an 
epithet applied to slander^ signifying frantic^ doing mischief at 
random. Shakspeare often uses this old word. So, in Venus 
and Adonis : 

Life-poisoning pestilence, and frenzies ttjoor/.” 

I am far from being satisfied with this conjecture, but can make 
no sense of the w^ords as they are printed. C. 

4 For CANKEK vice the sweetest buds doth love,] So, in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

«« As in the sweiest buds 

The eating dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all/’ C. 

Again, ibidem : 

« — - — as the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker^ ere it blow, 

Even so by love the young and tender wit 
** Is turn’d to folly; blasting in the 
Losing his verdure even in the prime," &c. 

Malone. 

^ If some SUSPECT — ] See p. 288, n. 2. Malone. 

6 — should’st OWE.] That is, should possess. Malone. 
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LXXL 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give vt^arning to the world that I am fled ^ 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell : 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 

If thinking on me then should make you woe^. 

O if (I say) you look upon this verse. 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 

But let your love even with my life decay : 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

LXXII. 

O, lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit liv’d in me, that you should love 
After my death, — dear love, forget me quite. 

For you in me can nothing worthy prove ; 

Unless you would devise some virtuous lie. 

To do more for me than mine own desert, 


Than you shall hear the sinly sullen blll 
Give warning- to the world that I am fled—] So, in King 
Henry IV. Part II. : 

and bis tongue 

KSounds ever after as a su/kn heli^ 

Remembered knollaig a depa) ted friend."' Malonf. 

® If tbinking on me then should make you woe.] 

Ttt manes ne laede meos: sed park' soliitis 
Crmibus, et teneris, Delia, parce genis. 

Tibulius, lib. i. cl. i, Boswell, 

9 When I perhaps compounbid am with clay,] Coni- 
poimdcd is mixed, blended. So, in King Heniy IV. Fart IL : 

Only compmind me xvdlt forgotten dmfd' Malone. 
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And hang more praise upon deceased 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart ^ : 

O5 lest your true love may seem false in tMs^ 

That you for love speak well of me untrue^ 

My name be buried where my body is. 

And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 

For I am sham’d by that which I bring forth, 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 

LXXIIL 

That time of year thou may’st in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang^ 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang 


‘ Than niggard truth would willingly irapai t *.] 

Be kind to my remains ; andO defend, 

“ Against your judgment, your depaited friend/’ 

Dryden's Efistleto Congreve. BoswiiLt. 

^ When YELLOW leaves, 8tc.] So, in Macbeth : 

ixiy way of life 

“ Is fallen into the sear, the yeIIot» leafy Steevens. 

3 Bare euin’b choihs, where late the sweet birds sang.] The 
quarto has — “ Bare rn^v^d quiers ,” — iiom which the reader must 
extract what meaning he can. The edition of our author’s poems in 
164.0, has — ruin'd, Q,uhe$ or choirs here means that part of ca- 
thedrals where divine service is performed, to which, when un- 
covered and in ruins, 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds,” 
the poet compares the trees at the end of autumn, stripped of 
that foliage which at once invited and sheltered the feathered 
songsters of summer ; rvhom Ford, a contemporary and friend of 
our author’s, with an allusion to the same kind of imagery, calls, 
in his Lover’s Melancholy “ XhQqtmkiers of the woods.” So, in 
Cymbeline : 

. Then was I as a iree^ 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit ; but in one night, 

“ A storm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves^ 

** And left me bare to weather y 
Again, in Timon of Athens : 

That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter’s brush, 

TfS 
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in me thou beest the twilight of buch day 
As after sun-set fadeth in the west ; 

Which by and by black night doth take away 
Death b second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou sees! the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie ^ ; 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 

Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more 
strong, 

To love that well which thou must leave ere 
long : 


LXXiV. 

But be contented : when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall cany me away ', 

My life hath in this line some interest. 

Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 

When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The veiy part was consecrate to thee. 

“ Fallen from theii boughs, and left me o/Jt'/i, bm c, 

“For ev'ry storm that blows." Mai-dsf.. 

This image was piobably suggested to Shakspeaie In out deso 
lated monasteries The resemblance between tluMaullmg oi a 
Gothick isle, and an avenue of tiees whose uppei iir.inches meet 
and foim an aich over-head, is too striking not to be acknow- 
ledged. When the loof of the one is shattered, and the houghs 
of the other leafless, the companson became, yet moie solemn 
and picturesque. SiEEvrirs. 

* Which by and by black night doth take away,] So, in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona . 

“ And by and by a cloud takes all away." S 1 1 tvr.Ns. 

3 — the GLOWING of such fire, 

That on the Aincs of his youth doth lie ;] Mr. Gray per- 
haps lemembeied these lines i 

“ Even in our ashes glow their wontedymn." Maloni . 

i when that till areist 

Without all bad shall cany me away,] So, in Hamlet i 
“ Had I but time, (as this fell mjeant, death, 

“ Is strict in his an at,) 0 I could tell vou,— 

” But let It be.” C. 
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The earth can have but earth, which is his due ; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me : 

So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 

The prey of worms, my body being dead ; 

The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife. 

Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that, is that which it contains. 

And that is this, and this with thee remains 

LXXV. 

So are you to my thoughts, as food to life, 

Or as sweet-season’d showers are to the ground ; 
And for the peace of you I hold such strife ^ 

As ’twixt a miser and his wealth is found ; 

Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching age will steal his treasure ; 
Now counting best to be with you alone. 

Then better’d that the world may see my pleasure : 
Some time all full with feasting on your sight. 

And by and by clean starved for a look ^ ; 

Possessing or pursuing no delight, 

Save what is had or must from you be took. 

5 — and this with thee kemains J So, m Antony and Cleo- 
patra *. 

And I hence fleeting, here remain mih thee:' 

^ And for the peace of you I hold such stiife — ] The con- 
text seems to requiie that we should rather lead : 

« «.for the price ot you” — oi tor the ^ale of you.” 

The conflicting passions desciibed by the poet weie not pro- 
duced by a regard to the ease or quiet ot iiis ffiend, but by the 
high value he set on bis esteem : yet as theie seems to have been 
an opposition intended between peace and strife^ I do not suspect 
any corruption in the text Malone 
^ — CLEAN STARVED for a look ;] That is, tu/io//y starved. 
So, in Julius Caesar : 

€Ymn from the purpose of the things themselvesA 

Malone* 

So, in The Comedy of Enors : 

While I at home starve Jbf a merry looh:' Steevens 
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Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day, 
Or gluttoning on all, or all away * . 


LXXVI. 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride ? 

So far from variation or quick change ? 

Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange F 
Why write I still all one, ever the same, 

And keep invention in a noted v/eed 

That every word doth almost tell my name ^ ; 

Showing their birth, and where they did proceed ? 

O know, sweet love, I always write of you, 

And you and love are still my argument ; 

So all my best is dressing old words new, 

Spending again what is already spent : 

For as the sun is daily new and old. 

So is my love still telling what is told. 

LXXVII. 

Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear. 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 

The vacant leaves ^ thy mind’s imprint will bear. 
And of this book this learning may’st thou taste 

® Or gluttoning on all, or all away,] That is, cither feeding 
on various dishes, or having nothing on my board,— being 
away. Maioxe. 

Perhaps, or all away, may signify, or away with all ! i. e. I 
either devour like a glutton what is within my reach, or command 
all provisions to be removed mt of my sight. Steeveijs. 

9 — in a NOTED weed,] i. e. in a dress by which it is always 
known, as those persons arc who always wear the same colours.* 

Steevens. 

' That every word doth almost tell my name ;] The quarto 
has : Jel my name. Malone, 

« The vacant leaves — ] Perhaps Shakspoare wrote — These 
vacant leaves. So aftei-wards : “ Commit to these vm.ste blanks.’" 

Malone. 

3 And of THIS book this learning may’st thou taste.] This, 
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The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show^ 

Of mouthed graves ^ will give thee memory ; 

Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth may’st know 
Time's thievish progress ^ to eternity. 

Look, what thy memory cannot contain. 

Commit to these waste blanks^, and thou shaltfind 
Those children nurs’d, deliver’d from thy brain. 

To take a new acquaintance of thy mine!. 

their^ and thy, are so aften confounded in these Sonnets, that it 
is only by attending to the context that we can discover which was 
the author’s word. In the present instance, instead of this book, 
should we not read thy book ? So, in the last line of this Sonnet : 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book.” 

Malone. 

Probably this Sonnet was designed to accompany a present of a 
book consisting of blank paper. Were such the case, the old 
reading {this book) may stand. Loid Orrery sent a birth-day 
gift of the same kind to Swift, together with a copy of verses of 
the same tendency. Steevens. 

This conjecture appears to me extremely probable. We learn 
from the 1 22d Sonnet that Shakspeare received a table-booh from 
his friend. 

In his age it was customary for all ranks of people to make pre- 
sents on the first day of the" new year. Even Queen Elizabeth 
condescended to receive new-year’s gifts from the lords and ladies 
of her court. Malone. 

^ Of MOUTHED graves — ] That is, of all-devouring graves. 
Thus, in King Richard III. : 

in the swallowing gulph 

“ Of dark forgetfulness and deep oblivion.’* 

Again, in Venus and Adonis : 

“ What is thy body but a swallowing grave? Malone. 

5 Time’s thievish progress — ] So, in Alls Weil Thai Ends 
Well .* 

“ Or four and twenty times the pilot’s glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pa^s.” 

Milton in one of his Sonnets has imitated our author ; 

How soon hath time^ that subtle thief of youth,” &c, 

Malone. 

^ — to these waste blanks,] The old copy has— waste 
Macks. The emendation was proposed by Mr. Theobald. It is 
fully supported by a preceding line ; The vacant leaves, &c. 

Malone. 
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These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book. 

LXXVIII. 

So oft have I invok’d thee for my muse, 

And found such fair assistance in my verse. 

As every alien pen hath got my use. 

And under thee their poesy disperse. 

Thine eyes, that taught the dumb, on high to sing. 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly ~ , 

Have added feathers to the learned’s wing ' , 

And given grace a double majesty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile. 

Whose influence is -thine, and born of thee : 

In others’ works thou dost but mend the style. 

And arts with thy sweet graces graced be ; 

But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance. 

LXXIX. 

Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid, 

My verse alone had ail thy gentle grace ; 

But now my gracious numbers are decay’d. 

And my sick muse doth give another place . 

I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen ; 

Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent. 

He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behaviour ; beauty doth he give. 

And found it in thy cheek ; he can afford 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 

7 And HEAVY IGNORANCE aloft to flv,] So, in Othello : “ O 
hewoy ignorance ! thou praiseist the worst, best.” Malone. 

® Have added feathers to the learned’s wing,] So, Ir 
Cymbeline : 

“ your lord, 

“ (The bcstyi’a/to oCournvw^) — S teevlss- 
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Then thank him not for that which he doth say. 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself dost pay, 

LXXX. 

O, how I faint when I of you do write. 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might. 

To make me tongue-ty’d, speaking of your fame ! 
But since your worth (wide, as the ocean is,) 

The humble as the proudest sail doth bear 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 
Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless boat. 

He of tall building, and of goodly pride : 

Then if he thrive, and I be cast away, 

The worst was this ; — my love was my decay. 

LXXXI. 

Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten ; 


9 Knowing a bottle spirit doth use your name,] SpmS h 
here, as in many other places, used as a monosyllable. Curiosity 
will naturally endeavour to find out who this Seiifr spirit was, to 
whom even Shakspeare acknowledges himself inferior. There 
was certainly no poet in his own time with whom he needed to 
have feared a comparison ; but these Sonnets being probably 
written when his name was but little known, and at a time when 
Spenser was in the zenith of his reputation, I imagine he was the 
person here alluded to. Malonu. 

* The humble as the proudest sail doth bear,] The same 
thought occurs in Troilus and Cressida : 

« The sea being smooth, 

“ How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk? — where’s then the sauc^ boat ? ** 

Stebyrns* 
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From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 

Your name from hence immortal life shall have. 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die : 
The earth can yield me but a common grave. 
When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read ; 

And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse, 

When all the breathers of this world are dead ^ ; 
You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen,) 
Where breath most breathes, — even in the mouths 
of men. 


LXXXII. 

I grant thou wert not married to my muse. 

And therefore may’st without attaint o’er-look 
The dedicated words which waiters use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 

Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 

Finding thy worth a limit past my praise ; 

And therefore art enforc’d to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time -bettering days. 

And do so, love ; yet when they have devis’d 
What strained touches rhetorick can lend, 

Thou truly fair wert truly sympathiz’d 
In true plain words, by thy true -telling friend ; 

And their gross painting might be better us’d 
Where cheeks need blood ; in thee it is abus’d. 

LXXXIII, 

I never saw that you did painting need, 

And therefore to your fair no painting set ; 

* When all tlie ekeatbers op this world are dead ;] So, in 
As You Like It : “I will chide no itenthcr in the xvorld but tnyself, 
against whom I know most faults.” Malone. 
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1 found, or thought I founds you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet’s debt ^ : 

And therefore have I slept in I’-our report 
That you yourself, being extant, well might show 
How far a modem quill doth come too short 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow 
This silence for my sin you did impute, 

Which shall be most my glory, being dumb ; 

For I impair not beauty, being mute, 

When others would give life, and bring a tomb K 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes, 
Than both your poets can in praise devise » 

LXXXIV. 

Who is it that says most ? which can say more, 
Than this rich praise — that you alone are you ? 

In whose confine immured is the store, 

Which should example where your equal grew. 

3 The barren tender of a poet’s debt:] So, the }5oet in 
Timon of Athens : 

« minds 

<« tender down 

Their services to lord Timon.” 

Again, in King John : 

And the like tender of our love we make.” Malone, 

4 And therefore have i slept in your lepoit,] And therefore 
I have not sounded your praises. Malone. 

The same phrase occurs in King Henry VIIL : 

Heaven will one day open 

The king’s eyes, that so long have dept upon 
This bold, bad man,” 

Again, in King Henry IV. Part I. : 

« hung their eyelids down, 

“ Slept in his face.” Steevens. 

^ How far a modern quill doth come too short,] Modem 
fornieiiy signified common or trite. See vol. vi. p. 409, n. 4, 

Malone. 

^ — WHAT worth in you doth grow.] We might better read 
that wmth in you doth grow.” 
i. e. that worth, which, &e. Malone. 

7 When others would give life, and bring a tomb.] Whe 
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Lean penury within that pen doth dwell, 

That to his subject lends not some small glosy ; 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story. 

Let him but copy what in you is writ. 

Not making worse what nature made so clear. 

And such a counter-part shall fame his wit. 

Making his style admired everywhere. 

You to your beauteous blessings add a curse. 
Being fond on praise, which makes your praise.s 
worse 


LXXXV. 

My tongue-ty’d muse in manners holds her still. 
While comments, of your praise, richly compil’d. 
Reserve their character with golden quill 
And precious phrase by all the muses fil’d. 

I think good thoughts, whilst others write good 
words. 

And, like unletter’d clerk, still cry Amen 
To every hymn that able spirit affords. 

In polish’d form of well-refined pen. 

Hearing you prais’d, I say, ’th so, 'tis true. 

And to the most of praise add something more ; 


others endeavour to celebrate your character, while, in fact, they 
disgrace it by the meanness of their compositions. Malone. 

® Being fonp on praise, which makes your praises worse.] 
i. e. being fond of such panegyrick as debases what is praise- 
worthy in you, instead of exalting it. On. in ancient books is 
often piinted for of. It may mean, “behaving foolishly o» re- 
ceiving praise,” Steevens. 

Fond on was certainly used by Shakspeare for fond of. So, in 
Twelfth Night: ‘ 

« njy master loves her dearly ; 

‘‘And I, poor monster, fond as much on him.” 

Again, m Holland’s translation of Suetonius, folio, 1606, 
p. 21 : “ He was enamoured also upon queenes.” Malone. 

9 Reserve their character with golden quill,] Reserve has 
here the sense of preserve. See p. 256, n. 9. Malone. 
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But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank 
before. 

Then others for the breath of words respect. 

Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 

LXXXVL 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 

Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you. 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inherse. 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ’ 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost. 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence ^ ; 

As victors, of my silence cannot boast ; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence : 

But when your countenance fil’d up his line 
Then lack’d I matter ; that enfeebled mine. 

LXXXVII. 

Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing. 

And like enough thou know’st thy estimate : 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 

^ Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew?] So, in 
Eomco and Juliet : 

The earth, tliat^s nature’s mother ^ is her tomb ; 

What is her burying grwoe^ that is her womb"' 

Again, in Pericles : 

** For he’s their pa? efit, and he is their 
So also, Milton : 

The womb of nature, and perhaps her graved* Malone* 
2 - — that aftable familiar ghost, 

Winch nightly gulls him i;^ith intelligence ;] Alluding per- 
haps to the celebrated Dj% Dee’s pretended intercourse with an 
angel, and other familiar sphits. Steevens. 

"5 ^ ^ riL’n up his line,] i. e. polish’d it. So, in Ben Jon- 
Aon’s Verses on Shakspeare ; 

“ In h« well-torned and linesj’ Si kfvcns. 
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My bonds in thee are all determinate 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 

And for that riches where is my deserving ? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 

And so my patent^ back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not 
knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking ; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 

Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter. 

In sleep a king®, but waking, no such matter. 

LXXXVIII. 

When thou shalt be dispos’d to set me light. 

And place my merit in the eye of Scorn \ 

Upon thy side against myself I’ll fight. 

And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn. 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted, 
Upon thy part I can set down a stoiy 
Of faults conceal’d, wherein I am attainted ^ ; 

That thou, in losing me, shalt win much glory ; 

And I by this w'ill be a gainer too ; 

For bending all my loving thoughts on thee. 

The injuries that to myself I do, 

Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 

—determinate,] i. e. determined, ended, out of date. The 
term is used in legal conveyances. Malone, 
j — patent — } Old copy— Perhaps we should read, 
patient. Boswell. 

® In sleep a ling,] Thus, in Romeo and Juliet : 

“ 1 dreamt, &c. 

“ That I reviv’d, and was an emperor." Steevfns. 

’ And place my merit in the eve op Scorn,] Our author has 
again personified Scorn in Othello : 

“■ A fixed figure, for the time of Scorn 
“ To point his slow unmovingA^ger at.” Malone. 

® — I can set down a story 

Of faults conceal’d, wherein I am attainted ;] So, in Ham- 
let; “ — but yet I could accuse me of such things, that it were 
better my mother had not borne me ” Si r evens. 
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Such is my love, to thee I so belong, 

That for thy right myself will bear all wrong « 


LXXXIX. 

Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 

And I will comment upon that offence : 

Speak of my lameness and I straight will halt : 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 

Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 

To set a form upon desired change, 

As 111 myself disgrace : knowing thy will, 

I will acquaintance strangle h and look strange ; 

Be absent from thy walks and in my tongue 
Thy sweet-beloved name no more shall dwell ; 

Lest I (too much profane) should do it wrong, 

And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 

9 Speak of my lameness, &c.] See p. 261, n. 5. Malone. 

* I will acquaintance strangle, — 1 I will p?it an end to our 
familiarity. This expression is again used by Shakspeare in 
Twelfth Night : 

— it is the baseness of thy fear 
That makes thee stmjigie thy piopnety.” 

Again, in King Henry VIIL: 

IjQ has st 7 angled 

His language in his tears,” 

Again, in The Winter's Tale : 

Strangle such thoughts as these with any thing, 

That you behold the while.” 

Again, more appositely in Antony and Cleopatra : You shall 
find the band that seems to tie their friendship together, shall 
be the very Jrangler of their aiyiityJ"" So also Daniel, in liis 
Cleopatra, 1594: 

Rocks dra7tgle up thy wave«. 

Stop cataracts thy fall ! ” Malone. 

This uncouth phrase seems to have been a favourite with Shak- 
speare, who uses it again in Macbeth : 

night si? angles the travelling lamp.” Steevens. 

^ Be absent fiom thy walks ;] So, in A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream : 

Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 

Hop in his malhJ* Malone, 
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For thee, against myself I’ll vow debate, 

For I must ne’er love him whom thou dost hate. 


XC. 

Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now ; 

Now while the world is bent my deeds to cross. 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 

And do not drop in, for an after-loss : 

Ah ! do not, when my heart hath scap’d this soitow. 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe - ; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purpos’d oveiThrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last. 

When other petty griefs have done their spite. 

But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might ; 

And other strains of w'oe, which now seem woe. 
Compar’d with loss of thee, will not seem so. 

XCI. 

Some glory in their birth, some in their skill. 

Some in their wealth, some in their body’s force ; 
Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill ; 
Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their 
horse ; 

And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure. 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest ; 

But these particulars ai-e not my measure. 

All these I better in one general best. 

“ Come in the rbaewakd of a conquer’d woe ;] So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 

“But with a reanuard following Tybalt’s death,” &c. 

Steevens. 

Again, in Much Ado Ab6ut Nothing : 

_ “ And in the rearward of reproaches," &c. 

Again, in King Henry IV. Part 11. : “ Hecawp ever in tht rear- 
ward of the fashion.” Maeone. 
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Thy love is better than high birth to me, '■ 
Richer than wealth, prouder than garments’ cost \ 
Of more delight than hawks or horses be; 

And having thee, of all men’s pride I boast. 
Wretched in this alone, that thou may’st take 
All this away, and me most wretched make. 

XCII. 

But do thy worst to steal thyself away. 

For term of life thou art assured mine ; 

And life no longer than thy love will stay. 

For it depends upon that love of thine. 

Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs, 

When in the least of them my life hath end. 

I see a better state to me belongs 

Than that which on thy humour doth depend : 

Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind. 

Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 

O, what a happy title do I find, 

Happy to have thy love, happy to die ! 

But what’s so blessed-fair that fears no blot ? 
Thou may’st be false, and yet I know it not: 

XCIII. 

So shall I live, supposing thou art true. 

Like a deceived husband * ; so love’s face 

3 Richer than wealth, prouder than garments’ cost,] So, in 
Cymbeline : 

“ Richer than doing nothing for a habe ; 

“ Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk.” Steeveists. 

4 So shall I live, supposing thou art true. 

Like a deceived husband; — ] Mr. Oldys observes in one of 
his manuscripts, that this and the preceding Sonnet “ seem to 
have been addressed by Shakspeare to his beautiful wife on some 
suspicion of her infidelity.” He must have read our author’s 
poems with but little attention ; otherwise he would have seen 
that these, as well as the preceding Sonnets, and many of those 
that follow, are not addressed to a female, I do not know whe- 
ther this antiquary had any other authority than his misapprehen- 
VOL. XX. X 
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May still seem love to me, though alter’d-new ; 

Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place : 

sion concerning these iines for the epithet by which he has des« 
cribed our great poet’s wife. He had made very large collections 
for a life of our author, and perhaps in the coarse of his researches 
had learned this particular. However this may have been, the 
other part of his conjecture (that Shakspeare was jealous of her) 
may perhaps be thought to deiive some piobability from the fol- 
lowing circumstanceKS ; at least, when connected with the well 
known story of the Oxford vintner’s wife, they give some room to 
suppose that he was not very strongly attached to her. It is ob- 
servable, that his daughter, and not his wife, is his executor; and 
in his will he bequeaths the latter only an old piece of furniture, 
and not even the most valuable of the kind of which he was pos- 
sessed; his second best bed ; ”) nor did he even think of her 
till the ivhole was finished, ihe claim rdaiing to her hung cm in- 
terlineation. What provision was made for her by settlement, 
does not appear. It may likewise be remarked, that jealousy is 
the principle hinge Cii/our of his plays ; and in his treat perform- 
ance (Othello) some of the passages arc wiitten with such exqui- 
site feeling, as might lead us to suspect that the author, at some 
period of his life, had himself been perplexed with doubts, though 
not perhaps in the extreme. 

By the same mode of reasoning, it may be said, he might be 
proved to have stabbed his friend, or lo have had a thankle^^ child; 
because he has so admirably described the horror consequent on 
murder, and the effects of filial ingiatitnde, in Macbeth, and 
King Lear. He could indeed assume all shapes ; and therefore 
it must be acknowledged that the piesent hypothesis is liixiii on an 
uncertain foundation. All! mean to say is, that he appears to 
me to have written more immediately jrom ihe heart on the subject 
of jealousy, than on any other; and it is therefore not improbable 
he might have felt it. The wdioie is mere conjecture. Malonb. 

As all that is known with any degree of certainty concerning 
Shakspeare, that he was born at Stratford upon Avon,— - 
married and had children there,— went to London, where he com- 
menced actor, and wrote poems and plays,— returned to Stratford, 
made hi$ will, died, and was buried,’ —I must confess my readi- 
ness to combat every unfounded supposition respecting the par- 
ticular occurrences of his life. 

The misapprehension of Oldys may be naturally accounted for, 
and will appear venial to those who examine the two Sonnets 
before us. From the complaints of inconstancy, and the praises 
of beauty, contained in them, they should seem at first sight to be 
addressed by an inamorato to a mistress. Had our antiquarian 

7 
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For there can iive no hatred in thine eye, 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 


informed himself of the tendency of such p>cces as prcc< dc and 
follow, he could not have failed to discover his mistake. 

Whether the wife of our author was beaiitifnl, or otherwise, 
was a circumstance be}ond the investij^ation of Oldys, whose 
collections for his life I hive perused: }et surely it was natural 
to impute charms to one who could engage and llie heart of 
a young man of such uncommon elegance ol fancy. 

That our poet was jealous of this lady, is likewise an iinwar- 
mntable conjecture. Having in times of health and prosperity, 
provided for her by settlement, (or knowing* lliat her father had 
already done so) he bequeathed to her at his death, not merelyn^s 
old piece of fimiUuie^ but perhap-^, as a maik of peculiar tender” 
ness, 

The very bed that on his biitlil night 

Receiv’d him to the arms of Belvklera ” 

His momentary forgetfulness as to this matter, must he iin])uted 
to disease* He has many times given support to the sentiments 
of others, let him speak for once in his own defence : 

Infirmity doth still neglect all oliice 
«« Whereto our health bound j wc are not ourselves 
“ Vl^hen nature, being oppress’d, commands the mind 

To suficr with the body.” 

Mr. Malone therefore ceases to argue with his usual candour^ 
when he 

«« takes the indispos’d and sickly fit 

For the sound man.” 

The perfect health mentioned in the will, (on which Mr. Malone 
relies in a subsequent note) was introduced as a thing of course 
by the attorney who diew it up; and perhaps our author was not 
sufficiently recovered during the remaining two months of his life 
to attempt any alterations in this his last work. It wuvS also na“ 
tural for Shakspeare to have chosen his daughter and not his wife 
for an executrix, because the latter, for reasons already given, 
was the least interested of the two in the care of his effects. 

That Shakspeare has written with his utmost power on the 
subject of jealousy, is no proof that he had ever felt it. Because 
he has, with equal vigour, expressed the varied aversions of 
Apemantus and Timon to the world, does it follow that he himself 
was a Cynic, or a wretch deserted by his friends ? Because he has, 
with proportionable strength of pencil, represented the vindictive 
cruelty of Shyiock, are we to suppose he copied from a ffend-like 
original in his own bosom ? 

Let me add (respecting the four plays alluded to by Mr. 

X 2 
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In many's looks tbe false heart's history 

Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange ; 


Malone,) tliat in Cjmbeline jealousy is merely incidental. In 
the Winter’s Tale, and The Meriy Wives of Windsor, the folly 
of it is studiously exposed. Othello alone is wholly built on the 
fata! consequences of that destructive passion* Surely we cannot 
wonder that our author should have lavished his warmest colouring 
OB a commotion of mind the most vehement of all others ; or that 
he should have written with sensibility on a subject with which 
eveiy man who loves is in some degree acquainted. Besides, of 
difterent pieces by the same hand, one will prove the most highly 
wrouglit, though sufficient reasons cannot be assigned to account 
for itssiipeiiority. 

No argument, however, in my opinion, is more fallacious than 
that which imputes the success of a poet to his interest in his 
subject. Accuracy of description can be expected only fiom a 
mind at lest. It is the unruffled lake that is a faithful mirror. 

SfLIFEHS. 

Every author who writes on a variety of topicks, will have 
sometimes occasion to describe what he has himself felt. To 
attribute to our great poet (to whose amiable manners all his 
contemporaiies bear testimony,) the moroseness of a cynick, or 
the depravity of a murderer, would be to form an idea of liiisi 
contradicted by the whole tenour of his character, and unsup- 
ported by any Icind of evidence : but to suppose him to have felt a 
passion which it is said ‘‘ most men who ever loved have in some 
degree experienced,” does not appear to me a veiy wild or extra- 
vagant conjecture — Let it also be lemembcred, that he has not 
exhibited four Shylocks, nor Timons, but one only of each 
of those characters. 

Our author's forgetfulness of his wife, from whatever cause it 
arose, cannot well be imputed to the induposed and sickly Jif ; 
for, from an imperfect erasure in his will (which I have seen) it 
appears to have been written (though not executed) two months 
before his death ; and in the first paragraph he has himself told 
us that he was, at the time of making it, in perfect health: words, 
which BO honest attorney, I believe, ever inserted in a will, when 
the testator was notoriously in a contrary state. Any speculation 
on this subject is indeed unnecessary ; for the various regulations 
and provisions of our author’s will show that at the time of making 
it (whatever his health might have been,) he had the entire use 
of his facidties. Nor, supposing the contrary to have been the 
ease, do I see what in the two succeeding months he was to recol- 
lect or to alter. His wife had not wholly escaped fiis memory ; 
he had forgot her,-— he had recollected her,— but so recollected 
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But heaven in thy creation did decree, 

That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell ; 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness 
tell. 

How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty grow. 

If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show! 


lier, as more strongly to mark bow little lie esteemed her ; lie 
had already (as it is vulgarly expressed) cut her oft not indeed 
with a shilling, but with an old bed. 

However, I acknowledge, it does not follow, that because he 
was inattentive to her in his will, he w^as therefoie jealous ot her. 
He might not have loved her; and perhaps she might not have 
deserved his aftection. 

This note having already been extended to too great a length, 
I shall only add, that I must still think that a poet’s intimate 
knowledge of the passions and manners which he desciibes, will 
generally be of use to him ; and that in some few cases experi- 
ence will give a warmth to his colouring, that mere observation 
may not supply. No man, I believe, who had not felt the magick 
power of beauty, ever composed iove-vejses that were worth 
reading. Who (to use nearly our author’s words,) 

In leaden contemplation e'er found out 
Such dry numbers as the prompting eyes 
Of beauteous tutors have enrich’d men with ? 

That in order to produce any successful composition, the mind 
must be at ease, is, 1 conceive, an incontrovertible truth. It has 
not been suggested that Shakspeare wrote on the subject of 
jealousy during the paroxysm of the fit. Malone, 

I am inclined to agiee with Mr. Steevens upon the present 
occasion in questioning the truth of Mr, Malone’s uncomfortable 
conjecture. If Shakspeare had been led to the description of 
jealousy from having felt it himself ; and had to the last thought it 
well founded in his own case, which he must have done, if such 
was his motive for neglecting his wife in his will, he would 
scarcely have described it as he has uniformly done in his plays® 
as being causeless and unjust. Boswell. 

5 In many’s looks the false heart’s history 
Is writ,] In Macbeth a contrary sentiment is asserted : 

“ — There is m art 

** To find the mind’s construction in the face.** Malone. 

** In many’s hohf &c. Thus, in Gray’s Church-yard Elegy: 

“ And read their Mstortf m a nation*^ cya.” Stbevens. 
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They that have power to hurt and will do none. 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 

Who, moving others, are themselves as stone. 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow; 

They rightly do inheidt heaven’s graces. 

And husband nature’s riches from expence ; 

They are the lords and owners of their faces 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die ; 

But if that flower with base infection meet. 

The basest weed outbraves his dignity: 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds : 
Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds . 


xcv. 

How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame. 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose. 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ^ 

O, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 

That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 

Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 

Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise ; 

Naming thy name blesses an ill report’’. 

O, what a mansion have those vices got, 

Which for their habitation chose out thee '? 

® They arethe iORDs and owneis or TiiEiE faces,] So, in 
King John : 

“ Lori of thy pretence, and no land beside.” Malone. 

7 Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds.] This line is 
likewise found in the anonymous play of King Edward III. 1596. 

Steevens. 

® Naming thy name blesses an ill report ] The same ideas 
offer in the speech of ^nobaibus to Agrijjpa in Antony and Cleo" 
patra : 

“ - Foi vilest things 

“ Become themselves tn her ; that the holypriest.s 
“ Bkti her when she is riggish." Stilvens. 
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Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot. 

And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 

Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege ; 
The hardest knife ill-us’d doth lose his edge. 

XCVI. 

Some say, thy fault is youth, some wantonness ; 
Some say, thy grace is youth, and gentle sport ; 
Both grace and faults are lov’d of more and less : 
Thou mak’st faults graces that to thee resort. 

As on the finger of a throned queen 
The basest jewel will be well esteem’d ; 

So are those errors that in thee are seen. 

To truths translated, and for true things deem’d. 
How many lambs might the stern wolf betray. 

If like a lamb he could his looks translate ’ ! 

How many gazers might’st thou lead away. 

If thou would’st use the strength of all thy state ! 
But do not so ; I love thee in such sort ^ 

As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

XCVII. 

How like a winter hath my absence been ’ 

From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen ? 
What old December’s bareness every where ! 


9 Both giace and faults are lov’d of moki. and less :] By great 
and small So, in King Heniy IV. Part I. : 

“ The more and less came in,” &c. Malone. 

‘ If like a Iamb he could Ins looks tbanslaxl !] If he could 
change his natural look, and assume the innocent vibage of the 
lamb. So, in Timon of Athens : 

“ to present slaves and servants 

“ Ttanslales his rivals.” Malone. 

^ But do not so : I love thee in such soit, Stc.j This is likewise 
the concluding couplet of the 36th Sonnet. M\i,one. 

s IIow like a winter hath my absence been, Kc.] In this and 
the two following Sonnets the pencil of Shakspeare is very dis- 
ccinible. Malonl. 
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And yet this time remov’d* ! was summer’s time j 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime 
Like widow’d wombs after their lords’ decease ; 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans, and unfather’d fi’uit; 

For summer and his pleasures wait on thee. 

And, thou away, the very birds are mute ; 

Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer. 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near. 

XCVIII. 

From you have I been absent in the spring. 

When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing® 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds \ nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 


^ And yet this time kemov’d !— ] This time in which 1 was 
remote or absent from thee. So, in Measure for Measure : 

He ever lov’d the life remov'd.*' 

Again, in King Heniy IV. Part L : 

«« — nor did fie think it meet 
To lay so dangerous and dear a trust 
On any soul remov'd,'* Malone. 

•5 The TEEMING AUTUMN, big with rich increase, 

Bearing the wanton burden of the prime,] So, in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream : 

'Phe spring, the summer, 

The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liviies ; and the ’mazed world 
By their increase now knows not which is which.” 

The prime is the spring, Inc? ease is the produce of the earth, 

Malone 

^ . — in the spring. 

When PROUB-PIED April, dress'd in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing ;] So, in Komea 
and Juliet : 

Such comfort as do lusty men feel 
When ‘weil^-appareU'd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads.” Malone. 
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Could make me any summer^s story tell 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they 

grew ^ : 

Nor did I wonder at the lilies white. 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight 
Drawn after you; you pattern of all those. 

? Yet nor the lays of birds, &c.] So Milton, Par. Lost, 
book IV . : 

®‘ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds, — 

But neither breath of morn, when she ascends,** &c. 

Maloke. 

^ Could make me any summer’s story tell,] By a summer's 
storif Shakspeare seems to have meant somt gay fiction. Thus, his 
comedy founded on the adventures of the king and queen of the 
fairies, he calls A Midsummer Nighfs Dieam. On the other 
hand, in Tlie Winter’s Tale he ^tells us, “ a sad tale's best for 
winter. So also, in Cymbeline : 

li it be summer news, 

Smile to itbefoie : if winterly, thou need’st 
But keep that countenance still.” Malone. 

9 Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew :] So, 
in King Richard IL : 

Who are the violets now — 

“ That strew the green lay of the new-come spring"^" 

Malone. 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight,] What more 
could be expected from flowers than that they should htsweet^ To 
gratify the smell is their highest praise. I suspect the compositor 
caught the word but from a subsequent part of the line, and would 
read ; 

They were, my sweet, but figures of delight — 

So, in the 109th Sonnet ; 

“ Save thou, my roses in it thou ait my all.” Malone, 

The old reading is surely the true one. The poet refuses to 
enlarge on the beauty of the flowers, declaring that they are only 
sweet, only delightful, so far as they resemble his friend. 

Steevens. 

Nearly this meaning the lines, after the emendation proposed, 
will still supply, in the preceding couplet the colour^ not the 
sweetness, of the flowers is mentioned ; and in the subsequent line 
the words drawn and pattern relate only to their externa! appear- 
ance. Malone, 
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Yet beem’d it winter still, and, you aw’ay. 

As with your shadow I with these did play : 

XCIX. 

The forw'ard violet thus did I chide ; — 

Sweet thief, whence did’st thou steal thy sweet that 
smells. 

If not from my love’s breath ? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 

In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dy’d. 

The lily I condemned for thy hand 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair : 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing shame, another white despair^ ; 

A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both, 

And to his robbery had annex’d thy breath ; 

But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death h 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see. 

But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee. 


“ The lily I condemned ion thv hand,] I condemned the Idy 
for piesummg to emiil ite the wnitencss ol th\ h uid Maj onj . 

3 One blushing shame, anotliei white dcsjwH ,] The old copy 
leads: 

“ Our blushing shame, anotbei -a lute despan " 

Our was evidently a mispiint Ma i one. 

All this conceit about the roloui oi the loses is icpcated again 
in King Henry VI. Pait I . 

“ Your cheeks do counteifeif our roses, 

“ For pale they look with fear. 

“ thy cheeks 

“ Blush foi puie shame, to counteifcitour roses ” 

SlCLVINS. 

♦ A vengeful canker eai him up to death.] So, in Romeo 
and Juliet 

“ Full soon the canhr death eah up that plant.” 

Again, in Venus and Adonis • 

“ This uinlu, that <ni$ up love's tendei spiing ” 

MAUONt. 
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C. 

Where art thou, Muse, that thou forget’st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might ? 
Spend’st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 
Darkening thy power, to lend base subjects light ? 
Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent ; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem. 

And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 

Rise, restive Muse, my love’s sweet face survey, 

If Time have any wrinkle graven there ; 

If any, be a satire to decay. 

And make Time’s spoils despised every where. 

Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life ; 
So thou prevent’st his scythe \ and crooked knife. 

Cl. 

O truant Muse, what shall be thy amends, 

For thy neglect of truth in beauty dy’d F 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends ; 

So dost thou too, and therein dignify’d. 

Make answer. Muse : wilt thou not haply say. 
Truth needs no colour, with his colour Judd ; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty’s truth to lay ; 

But bcit IS best, if ne'oer intermix’d^ 

Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb ? 
Excuse not silence so ; for it lies in thee 
To make him much out-live a gilded tomb, 

And to be prais’d of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office. Muse ; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 


s So thou PKrvi ^ r’sT lih scythe, &c.] i. e. so by anticipa- 
tion thou hmcluest the desti active effects of his weapons. 

Steevens. 
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CIL 

My love is strengthen'd, though more weak in 
seeming ; 

I love not less, though less the show appear : 

That love is merchandk'd whose rich esteem- 
ing 

The owner s tongue doth publish every where K 
Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing®, 

And stops his pipe in growth of riper days ; 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the 
night, 


^ That love is merchandiz’d, — ] This expression may seive 
to support the old reading of a passage in Macbeth ; 

« — the feast is mid 
That is not often vouch’d,” &c. 
where Pope would read cold, Madone. 

7 That love is merchandiz’d, whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish eveiy where,] So, in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost . 

roy beauty, though but mean, 

Needs not the painted flourish of your praise : 

Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 

Not utter’d by base sale of chapmen's tofiguesJ' C. 

® As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing,] In the begin- 
ing of summer. So, in Othello ; 

The very head and front of my offending 
“ Hath this extent.” 

Again, more appositely, in The Winter’s Tale : 
no shepherdess, but Flora, 

** Peering in April's front.'* 

Again, in Coriolanus : one that converses more with the 

buttock of the night than the forehead (f the morning J* We meet 
with a kindred expression in King Henry iV. Part if. ; 

«« thou ait a summer bird, 

Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day.” M aeone. 
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But that wild musick burdens every bough 
And sweets grown common lose their dear delight * ** - 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue. 
Because I would not dull you with ray song. 

cm. 

Alack ! what poverty my muse brings forth. 

That having such a scope to show her pride. 

The argument, all bare, is of more worth. 

Than when it hath my added praise beside. 

O, blame me not, if I no more can write ! 

Look in your glass, and there appears a face. 

That over-goes my blunt invention quite \ 

Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace. 

Were it not sinful then, striving to mend. 

To mar the subject that before was well ^ ? 


* Not that the summer is> less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns didhu&h the nighty 
But that Wild mubick burdens every bough,] So, in The 
Merchant of Venice : 

“ The nightingale, if «he should sing by day, 

** When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.’* C. 

2 _ their deae delight.] This epithet has been adopted by 
Pope : 

Peace is my dear delight^ not Fleuty’s more.” 

Malone, 

s a face. 

That OVER-GOES my blunt invention quite,] So, in Othello : 
— — a maid, 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens.” 

Again, in The Tempest: 

“ For thou wilt find she will outstrip all praise, 

And male it halt behind her.” Steevens. 

Again, in The Winter’s Tale : “ I never heard of such another 
encounter, which latnes report to Jblloxjo %t^ and undoes description 
to do it.” Malone 
4 striving to mend, 

To mar the subject that before was well?] So, in King 
John ; 
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For to no other pass my verses tend. 

Than of your graces and your gifts to tell ; 

And more, much more, than in my verse can sit. 
Your own glass shows you, when you look in it. 

CIV. 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old. 

For as you were, when first your eye I ey’d, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride*; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d % 
In process of the seasons have I seen ; 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d. 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 

Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand. 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceiv’d " ; 

So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion and mine eye may be deceiv’d : 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred. — ■ 
Ere you were born, was beauty’s summer dead. 

“ When workmen strive to do better than well, 

“ They do confound their skill.” Steevens. 

Again, more appositely, in King Lear : 

“ Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well.” Malone. 
s Have from theforests shook THKEE summers’ feide,] So, 
in Romeo and Juliet : 

“ Let two more summers wither in their fricle." 

Steevens. 

^ Three beauteous seeings to yellow autumn turn’d.] So, in 
Macbeth : 

“ — — my way of life 

“ Is fallen into the sear, the ycllo'w leaf.” M alone. 

7 Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand. 

Steal from his figure, and no face perceiv’d :] So, 
before : 

” Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth may know 
“ Time’s thievish progress to eternity.” 

Again, in King Richard III. ; 

" mellow’d by the sieafo’Mg hours of time,” Malone. 
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CV. 

Let not my love be call’d idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as an idol show, 

Since all alike my songs and praises be. 

To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind. 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence ; 

Therefore my verse to constancy confin’d, 

One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 

Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument. 

Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words ; 

And in this change is my invention spent. 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
Fair, kind, and true, have often liv’d alone. 

Which three, till now, never kept seat in one. 

CVI. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights. 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme. 

In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights. 

Then, in the blazon 'of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow 
I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master nowL 

® So your -sweet hue, which tnethinks still doth stand. 

Hath MOTION,] So, in The Winter’s Tale ; 

“ The^/i.iure of her eye hath motion in it.” Malone. 
Again, in Othello : 

“ for the time of scorn 

“ To point his dotu, unmoving finger at.” Steltens. 

9 Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow,] So, in Twelfth 
Night: 

“■ Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, &c. 

“ Do give thee five-fold blazon." Steevens. 

‘ — such a beauty as you masteii now.] So, in King Henry V. : 
“ Between the promise of his greener days, 

“ And those be masters now.” Steevens. 
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So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 

And for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing ^ : 

For we which now behold these present days. 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

evil. 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetick soul ’ 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Suppos’d as forfeit to a confin’d doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ’ ; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assur’d. 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and death to me subscribes. 
Since, spite of him, I’ll live in this poor rhyme. 
While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes®: 


® They had not skitL enough your worth to smg ,] The old 
copy has : 

They had not si$l/ enough ** 

For the present emendation the reader is indebted to Mr, Tyr- 
whitt, Mai, ONE 

3 -—the FEOPHETicK sooL — ] So, iH Hamlct : 

Oh my prophetich soul ' mine uncle Steevens, 

4 The MOETAL MOON hath her eclipse endurd,] So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra • 

** Alas, our terrene moon is now eclips’d i *’ Stebvins, 

3 And the sad augms mock their own presage,] I suppose he 
means that they laugh at the futility of their own predictions 

Steevens# 

^ — and death to me subscribes, 

Since, spite of him, I’ll live m this poor rhyme, 

While he insults o ei dull and speechless tribes ,] To suh- 
scnbcy IS to aclmoxiiledge as a supenoi. to obey. So, In Troiliis and 
Cressida 

Foi Hector in his blaze of wrath subscribes 

To tendei objects Malonf* 
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And thou in this shall find thy monument, 
When tyi ants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

cvni. 

What’s in the brain that ink may character. 

Which hath not figur’d to thee my true spirit ? 
What’s new to speak, what new to register \ 

That may express my love, or thy dear merit Y 
Nothing, sweet boy ; but yet, like prayers divine, 

I must each day say o’er the very same ; 

Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine. 
Even as when first I hallow’d thy fair name. 

So that eternal love in love’s fresh case ® 

Weighs not the dust and injury of age ®, 

Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 

But makes antiquity for aye his page ; 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 
Where time and outwaid form would show it 
dead. 


CIX. 

O, never say that I was false of heart. 

Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify. 
As easy might I from myself depart, 

As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie * : 


So, m Di. Young’s Busins ; 

Like dealk, a solitary king 1 11 reign, 

‘‘ 0 er nil nt subjects and a deseit plain Steevens 
7 «^what NEW to registei,] The quarto is here manifestly 
eiioneous. It leads 

«« what no^ to legister ’ Malone 

Why manifestly enoocous^ ‘ What can I say now moic than 
I have said already m ^oui piaise Bo swell 

® — m loves flesh cAbE ^ — '] By the case of love the poet means 
his own compositions Malone 
9 WriGHs not the dust, &c ] A passage m Love’s Labour’s 
Lost will at once exemplify and explain this phrase . 

** You wets^h me not, — O, that s you care mfor me ’ 

SXEEVENS 

VOL* XX* Y 
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That is my home of love, if I have lang'd, 

Like him that travels, I retoin again ' ; 

Just to the time, not with the time exchang'd,— 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 

Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All fiailties that besiege all kinds of blood -^5 
That it could so pieposterously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good; 

For nothing this wide univeise I call. 

Save thou, my rose ; in it thou ait my all. 

CX. 

Alas, ’tis true, I have gone here and there. 

And made myself a motley to the view ^ ; 

Gor’d mine own thoughts sold cheap what is most 
dear. 

Made old offences of affections new: 


^ As fiom my SOUL, which in thy bri \st ooiii i u ] So, 
in Love’s Labom s Lost 

Hence evei then wzy JieaH 1 $ in thy bnasi 
See also Venos and Adonis, p 45, n 8 ' M \i om . 

^ That IS my home of love d 1 have 1 mg d, 

Liki him that travels, I return ag an,] Thus, in a 
summer-Night s Bream 

** My heait with her but as gucst-vuse sojoinn 
And now to Helen it is ho7nc rdm u d 
So also, Prior 

No mattei what beauties I saw in in^ w n 
They were but my \isits but thou ail m\ h > it 

ILOM 

8 All fiailties that BLsnGL all kindh of blood,] So, in fimoii 
of Athens ; 

Natuie, 

To whom all soies laj nf^e ’ Stlei j m 
^ And made myself a motley to the view,] Appealed like a 
fool (of whom the dress was tormeily a motley coal) M \i onl 
5 Gord mine own thoughts,] I know not whetliii tins be a 
quaintness, or a corruption Sielvlns 
T he text IS piobably not conupt, foi 010 author has employ eti 
the same woid in Tioilus and Cussida 
My fame is shievrdly gtn 
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Most true it is, that I have look’d on truth 
Askance and strangely ; but, by all above. 

These blenches gave my heart another youth ®, 
And woise essays prov’d thee my best of love 
Now all is done, save what shall have no end^ : 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer pi oof, to try an older friend, 

A God in love, to whom I am confin’d. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast. 

CXI. 

O, for my sake do you with fortune chide 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds. 

That did not better for my life provide 
Than publick means, which publick manners 
bleeds'*. 


The meaning to be^ ‘ I have mimded my own thoughts , I 
have acted conti ay to what I knew to be light Malone 
■\Ve meet with the same expiession m Hamlet 

“ III! by some elder misters, of known honoui, 

** I ha\e a voice and piecedeot of peace. 

To keep my name uno-ord Bobw ell. 

^ These blenches gave my heait anothei youth,] These starts 
or abeiiations fiom lectitude So, m Hamlet 
, I li observe his looks , 

11 tent him to the quick , if he but blench ^ 

^ I know my cow se ’ Malone 
Now all is done, save what shall have no end ] The old 
copy leads — ham what shall have, This appealing to me un- 
intelligible!, I have adopted a conjectwal leading ‘•uggested by 
Mi.Tytwhitt Mvlonb 

^ O, fo! my sake do you with lortune chide,] The quarto w 
lieie evidently coil opt. It reads — msh fortune cnide M\lonb 
T o chide mth foilone is to quarrel with it So, in Othello. 

The business of the state does him oiiiiice. 

And he does chide mih j/ou Sttevens 
9 Than publick means, which publick mTimers breeds ] The 
aiithoi seems here to lament his being icduced to the necessity of 
appealing on the stage, oi wiiiingfoi the theatie Malone 
See the Fiilmiinaiv Remarks Eoswi ll 
Y 2 
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Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand ; 

Pity me then, and wish I were renew’d ; 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eysell, ’gainst my strong infection ’ ; 

No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Pity me then, dear friend, and 1 assure ye, 

Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 

CXII. 

Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my brow ; 

For what care I who calls me well or ill. 

So you o’er-green my bad, my good allow ^ ? 

You are my all-the-world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue ; 
None else to me, nor I to none alive. 

That my steel’d sense or changes, right or wrong '. 


* Potions of EYSELL, ’gainst my stiong intlction;] 
is mnegar. So, in A Mery Geste of the Fiere and the Boye : 

God that dyed for us all, 

“ And dianke both e^sell and gal!.’* Stffvj ns. 

Vinegar is esteemed very efficacious in preventing the commu- 
nication of the plague and other contagious distempeis. 

Mvlone. 

^ For what caie I who calls me well or ill, 

So you o’er-green ray bad, my good allow ! am iodif- 
ferent to tbef opinion of the woild, if you do but throw a fiiendly 
veiloYer my faults, and approve of my vntucs. The allusion seems 
to be either to the practice of covering a bare coaise piece of 
ground Mth fieshgw?j-&waid, or to that of planting ivy or jessa- 
mine to conceal an unsightly building. 

To ailo'm, in ancient language, is to approve. Malone. 

I would read : 

a Q*Qfgrie>oc ray bad,” 

i. e. I caie not wffiat is said of me, so that you cmnpmmnaie my 
failings, and approve my virtues. Steevens. 

^ That my steel d sense or changes, right or wiong ] It ap- 
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In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of others’ voices, that my adder’s sense 
To critick and to flatterer stopped are 
Mark how with my neglect I do dispense ; — 

You are so strongly in my purpose bred, 

That all the world besides methinks they are 
dead 


CXIII. 

Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind ; 

And that which governs me to go about, 

peais from the next line but one, that sense is here used for 
senses. We might better lead : 

«« , — — g gr changes, light or wrong ” Malone. 

None else to me, nor I to none alive, 

That my steel’d sense oi changes, right or wiong.” The 
meaning of this puiblind and obscuie stuff seems to be — ® You are 
the only person who has powei to change my slubbom resolution, 
either to what is light, or to what is wrong.’ Steevens, 

^ In so profound abysm I thiow all caie — ] Our author uses 
this word likewise in The Tempest, and Antony and Cleopatra; 

— the abj/sm of time,” and ‘‘ — the ab^sm of hell.” 

Steevens, 

^ — that my abder’s sense 

To CRITICK and to flatterer stopped are.] That my ears are 
equally deaf to the snarling censurer^ and the ffatteiing encomiast, 
CnUck for cpiicl. So, in Love’s Labour’s Lost 
And aritcli Timon Hugh at idle toys.” 

Our author again alludes to the deafness of the adder in Troilus 
and Cressida ; 

<< ears moie deaf than adders to the voice 

Of any true decision.” Malone. 

^ That all the woi Id besides mcthinls they are dead.] The 
quarto has — 

That all the woild besides methinks dead.” 

Y'are was, I suppose, an abbreviation for ihe^ a?e oi tk' are. 
Such un pleasing contractions aie often found in our old poets. 

Malone, 

The sense is this, — ‘ I pay no regard to the sentiments of man^ 
kind ; and observe how I account for this my inditeience. I think 
so much of you, that I have no leisure to be anxious about the 
opinions of others, I proceed as if the world, yourself excepted, 
were no moic ’ Stli ve ns 
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Doth part his fimction ^ and is partly blind. 

Seems seeing? but effectually is out : 

For it no foim delivers to the heart 

Of Mrd^ of flower, or shape, which it dodi latch ; 

Of his quick objects hath the mind no pait, 

Nor his 0'*v£i vision holds what it cloth catcii ; 

For if it see the rucFst or gentlest sig" " , 

The most sweet favour , oi defoimeJht ciedture, 
The mountain or the the day or lA^ht, 

The crow or dove, it shapes them to your fetiiiire , 
Incapable of moic, replete with you. 

My most tine mind thus maketh mine untrue h 


1 — ibib€ eye is in 1113 ^ mind Wc meet y itli the Siimt pliiasc 
m Hamlet 

In my mindo iijc^ Iloiatio 
Again, m The Rape ot Lncrtcc 

Was left unseen, save to the ( ijc uf mm M lont 
® Doth iHKi his iunction,] That is, \i(iul j j doiin Ins ollite 

M i(3\i 

9 Seems seeing, but eiiec tiially is out ] bo, in M ic btfh * 

Dod You see lux eyes au open 

Ge^// Ay, but Uuu sense is shut ' Sii m j \s. 

* - — which itdoth u\icir ,] iht old cop iiad —it doth /m/i 
The toncsponding rhyme shous that wli li I ii uc noiv ‘-ubsfiluftd 
was the autborh \'iOu! To lakh foimcily si^^nditd to / // hold of 
So, in Macbeth- 

e« Bui 1 have woids, 

That should be howl cl out in the desei! an, 

“ Wheie hearing should not latch them 
See Yol XI p. 232, n 2 Malom 
^ The most sweet rAVounJ lawm is coiiaUimiuc 

Matonl. 

Mt most true mind thus maketh mine unieu^ ] 1 once 

suspected that Shakspeaie wrote ; 

My most true mmd thus makes mim am iintiue ’* 

Or, 

Thij most true mmd thus maketh mine untrue 
out the text is undoubtedly right The woul tiwh im is used as a 
substantive,^ The sincerity of my aftection n the cause of my 
untruth/’ L e of my not seeing objects tiuly, such as they 
appear to the rest of mankind. So, in Measure for MeAsure . 

“ Say what you can, my false outweighs yoiii irm ’ 
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CXIV. 

Or whether doth my mind, being crown’d with you'*. 
Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery 
Or whether shall I say, mine eye saith true. 

And that your love taught it this alchymy. 

To make, of monsters and things indigest. 

Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble ; 
Creating every bad a perfect best 
As fast as objects to his beams assemble ? 

O, ’tis the first; ’tis flattery in my seeing. 

And my great mind most kingly drinks it up : 

Mine eye well know’s what with his gust is ’greeing 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup : 

If it be poison’d ®, tis the lesser sin 

That mine eye loves it, and doth first begin. 


Again, in King John 

“ This little abstiact doth contain that large. 

That dy d m Gefiiey ” 

Again, m Tw^elfth Night 

How easy is it foi the pioper false 
In women’s waxen heaits to set then foims ! ” 

Milton has taken the same hbeity : 

grace descending had lemov’d 
The hom their hearts ” Malonk. 

4 ^ being n d with you^] So, in Tunon of Athens : 

And in some sort these wantb of mine are crowned. 

That I account them blessings. Malohe. 

5 . ray mind, being mown d with you, 

Drinks up the monaich’s plague, this flatteiy,] So, in 
Troilus and Ciessida 

And how his silence drinks up his applause ” Malonl. 
^ Crbating every bad a PERrRcr best,] So, m The Tempest : 

Cl eating you 

Of eveiy cieatme s best ” 

7 — what with His Gusi is Agreeing,] That is, ’i\hatis pleas- 
ing to the taste of my mind Malone. 

^ If It be POISONED, &c] The allusion heie is to the tasters 
to piinces. So, in King John^ 

«« . — who did taste to him ^ 

Huh A monk whose bow^els suddenly burst out.” 

StE EVENS 
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cxv. 

Those lines that I before have writ, do lie, 

Even those that said I could not love you dearer : 
Yet then myjudgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards burn clearer. 
But reckoning time, whose million’tl accidents 
Creep in ’twixt vows, and change decrees of kings. 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp’st intents, 

Divert strong minds to the course of altering things ; 
Alas ! why, fearing of time’s tyranny. 

Might I not then say, nOiO J love you best. 

When I was certain o’er incertainty. 

Crowning the present, doubting of the rest 
Love is a babe ; then might I not say so. 

To give full growth to that which still doth grow 

CXVL 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds * 

Admit impediments. Love is not love. 

Which alters when it altei’ation finds '' ; 

Or bends, with the remover to remove : 

O no ! it is an ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken 

® — to the MAEKiAftF ol truc inimK — ] To the sympathcliclc 
union of sonh. So, m Romeo and Juhet, 4 to. 1599 ■ 

“ Examine ev&'t mat ried lineament — .” Maoone. 

9 — Love 19 not love. 

Which alters when it alteiation finds; &c] So, in King 
Leal : 

“ Love's not love, 

“ When It is mingled with legauls, that stand 
“ Aloof fiom th’ entne point." Sfi evens. 

' O no ! It IS an ever-fixed maik, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ;] So, in King 
Henry VIII. • 

“ — though perils did 

“ Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
“ Appeal in moie horrid, yit my duty. 
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It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom 
If this be error, and upon me prov’d, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov’d. 

cxvn. 

Accuse me thus ; that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay 
Forgot upon your dearest love to call. 

Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day® ; 


As doth the rock against the chiding floods 
Should the apjjroach of this mid river hieah^ 

And stand unshahen yours 
Again;, in Coiiolanns: 

** Like a gieat sea-mark^ standing every Jlaw^ 

“ And saving those that eye thee.’^ Malone 
^ Love’s not Time’s fool,] So, in King Henry IV. Pait I j 
** But thought’s the slave of life, and life Time's fooV' 

Malone. 

3 But bears it out even to the ebge of doom.] So, in 
All’s Well That Ends Well : 

We’ll strive to hear it for your worthy sake. 

To the extieme edge of hazaid.” Malone. 

4 — that I have scanted all 

Wheiem I should your great deserts repay;] So, in King 
Leaf : 

Than she to scant her duty.” Stfevens. 
s Wlieieto all bonds do tie me day by day;] So, in King 
Eichard IL . 

There is ray hand of faith, 

** To tie thee to ray stiong collection.” 

Again, m Macbeth : 

« to the which iny duties 
“ Are witli a most mdtssoIuUe iic 
Foi ever Init ” 
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That I have frequent been with unknown minds, 
And given to time your own dear-purchas’d right ; 
That^I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from your sight: 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down. 

And on just proof, surmise accumulate. 

Bring me within the level of your frown 
But shoot not at me in your waken’d hate ’’ : 

Since my appeal says, I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 

CXVIIL 

Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 

With eager compounds ** we our palate urge ; 

As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 

We sicken to shun sickness, when we purge; 

Even so, being full of j'our ne’er-cloying sweetness, 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding ; 

And, sick of welfare, found a kind of meetness 
To be diseas’d, ere that there was true needing. 
Thus policy in love, to anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults assur’d, 

And brought to medicine a healthful state, 

Which, rank of goodness would by ill be cur’d ; 

** Bring me within the levei. of your frown,! So, in King 
Henry VIIL: 

“ I stood *’ iie level 

“ Of a full-charg’d confederacy.” Steevens. 

Again, in The Winter’s Tale : 

the harlot king 

" Is quite beyond mine arm ; end qflhe blank 
“ And level of my brain.” Maeone, 
r —your waken’d hate :] So, in Othello : 

“ Than answer my xeak'd wrath.” Steevens . 

® With eager compounds—] Eager is sour, iart, poignaul. 
Aigre, Fr. So, in Hamlet : 

“ Did curd like eager droppings into milk.” Steevens. 

9 ~ RANK of goodness—] So, in Antony and Cleopatra ; 

“ Rank of gross diet.” Steevens. 
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But thence J learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him that so fell .sick of you. 


CXIX. 

What potions have I drunk of syren tears, 

Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell within. 

Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 

Still losing when I saw' myself to win ! 

What wretched ei'rors hath my heart committed, 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never ! 

How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted. 
In the distraction of this madding fever ^ ! 

O benefit of ill ! now I find true, 

That better is by evil still made better “ ; 

And ruin’d love, when it is built anew^. 

Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater, 

^ How have mine eyls out of their spheres been pitied, 

In the distraction of this madding fever I] How have mine 
eyes been convulsed during the frantick Jits of my feverous love I 
So, in Macbeth ; 

‘‘ Then comes my Jit again ; I had else been perfect, 

** Whole as the marble,” &c. 

Tlie participle fiUed^h not, I believe, used by any other author, 
in the sense in which it is here employed. In A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, the same image is presented : 

Made me compare with Hermia’s spJiery eijnel" Malone. 
We meet in Hamlet the same image as here : 

Make thy two cyeSy like stars, start from Iheir spheres"' 

Stbevens. 

- O benefit of ill 1 now 1 find true. 

That better is by evil still made better ;] So, in As You 

Like It : 

Sweet are the uses of adversity.” Stbevens, 

3 And ruin’d love, when it is built anew,] So, in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

Shall love in building grow so ruinate ? ” 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra ; 

jnost noble Antony, 

Let not the piece of virtue which is set 
** Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 

To keep it buildcd^ be the ram, to batter 
The fortress of it.” 
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So I return rebuk’d to my content. 

And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 

cxx. 

That you were once unkind, befriends me now. 
And for that sorrow, which I then did feel. 

Needs must I under my transgression bow, 

Unless my nerves were brass or hammer’d steel. 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken, 

As I by yours, you have pass’d a hell of time * ; 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once 1 suffer’d in your crime. 

O that our night of woe might have remember’d ® 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits ; 

And soon to you, as you to me, then tender’d 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits ! 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee ; 
Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 

CXXI. 

’Tis better to be vile, than vile esteem’d. 

When not to be receives reproach of being ; 


Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

But the btiong base and building of my love 
Is as the very center to the earth, 

** Drawing all things to it/’ Malone. 

4 — you have pass’d a hell or timl ;] So, in Othello: 

“ But oh, what damned minutes telh he o’er, 

Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves! 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

And that deep torture may be call’d a hell, 

** Where morels felt than one hath power to tell” 

Malone. 

Again, in King Richard IIL : 

« a season after 

Could not believe but that 1 ms in hell** Steevens. 

^ might have eemembee’b --] Thai is, might have re- 
mmded. So, in King Richard II. : 

It cloth remember me the moie of soirow/’ Malone. 
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And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem’d 
Not by our feeling, but by others’ seeing. 

For why should others’ false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies. 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good ? 
No, — I am that I am ® ; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own : 

1 may be sti-aight, though they themselves be 
bevel ; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, — ■ 

All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 

CXXII. 

Thy gift, thy tables, arc within my brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory 
Which shall above that idle rank remain. 

Beyond all date, even to eternity : 

Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist 

® — I am that I am ;1 So, in King Richard III. ; 

“ 1 am myself alone.” Steevews. 

7 — bevel,] 1 . e ciooLed; a teim used only, I believe, by 
mahons and joineis. Steevens. 

8 — within my bkain 

Full chaeactee’d with lasting memory,] So, in Hamlet : 
“ — — — fiom the table of my memory 
“ I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records,— 

“ And t%’ commandment all alone shall live 
Within the booh and volume of my brain" 

Again, in the same play : 

“ And these few piecepts in thy memory 
“ Look thou character." 

Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

“ 1 do conjuie thee, 

“ Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
“ Are visibly character'd and engrav’d— .” Maeone. 

9 Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart 

Have faculty by nature to subsist ;] So, in Hamlef . 
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Till each to raz’d oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy I'ecord never can be miss’d. 

That poor retention could not so much hold 
Nor need I tallies, thy dear love to score ; 

Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 

To trust those tables that receive thee more : 

To keep an adjunct to remember thee. 

Were to import forgetfulness in me. 

CXXIII. 

No ! Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change ; 
Thy pyramids, built up with newer might. 

To me are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 

They are but dressings of a former sight. 

Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old ; 

And rather make them born to our desire. 

Than think that we before have heard them told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy. 

Not wondering at the present nor the past ; 

For thy records and what we see do lie, 

Made more or less by thy continual haste : 

This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 

I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee ; 

CXXIV. 

If ray dear love were but the child of state, 

It might for fortune’s bastard be unfather’d, 

As subject to time’s love, or to time’s hate. 

Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers ga- 
ther’d. 

« Remember thee ? 

” Ay, thou poor ghost, while memoiy holds a seat 
In this distracted globe,’* Stbbvens, 

That poor rotentioj^t could not so much hold,] 77itjl pooi 
relentim^k the table-book given to him by his frieiul, incapable 
of Making, or rather of containing, m much as the tablet af the 
bram Mauon , 
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No, it was builded far from accident ; 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent, 

Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls : 

It fears not policy, that heretick, 

Which works on leases of short-number’d hours, 
But all alone stands hugely politick \ 

That it nor grows with heat, nor drowns with 
showers 

To this I witness call the fools of time. 

Which die for goodness, who have liv’d for 
crime 


CXXV. 

Were it aught to me I bore the canopy. 

With my extern the outward honouring 

^ But all alone stands hugely politick,] This line brings to 
mind Dr. Akenside’s noble description of the Pantheon ; 

Maik how the dread Pantheon stands, 

Amid the domes of modern hands ! 

Amid the toys of idle state, 

“ How simply, how severely great ! ” STnnynisrs 

3 Thai it nor grows with heat, nor clroxi^ns with showers.] 
Though a building may he drown'd, i. e. deluged by rain, it can 
hardly grow under the influence of /teat i would read oiows. 

Steevens. 

Our poet ircquently starts fiom one idea to another. Though 
he had compared his afiection to a building, he seems to have de- 
seried that thought ; and here, perhaps, meant to allude to the 
progress of vegetation, and the accidents that retard it. So, in 
the 15th Sonnet : 

When I perceive, that every thing that grow*?, 

Holds in perfection but a little moment, — 

When I perceive that 772en as planU increase^ 
Chearedm^ check'd even by the self-same sly," &c. 

Malone. 

4 the fools of timej 

Which die for goodness, who have liv’d for crime*] Perhaps 
this is a stroke at some of Fox’s Martyis. Steevens. 

5 With my extern the outward honouring,] Thus, in 
Othello ; 
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Or lay’d great bases for eternity, 

Which prove more short than waste or ruining ? 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent ; 

For compound sweet forgoing simple savour. 

Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent 
No ; — let me be obsequious in t% heart. 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free. 

Which is not mix’d with seconds knows no art. 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 

Hence, thou suborn’d informer ! a true soul. 
When most impeach’d, stands least in thy control. 

CXXVI. 

O thou, my lovely boy \ who in thy power 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour ; 

Who hast by waning grown, and therein show’st 
Thy lovers withering, as thy sweet self grow’st j 
If nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 

As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee back. 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace, and wretched minutes kill. 

Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure ; 

She may detain, but not still keep her treasure : 

Her audit, though delay’d, answer’d must be. 

And her quietus * is to render thee. 

“ When my outward action doth demonstrate 

** The native act and figure of my heart 
** In compliment extern--^.'" Stebyens. 

^ Which ih not mix’b with seconds^ I am jmt inforiiiecl 
by an old lady, that monds is a provincial term for the second 
hind (f flour j which is collected after the smaller bran is silted* 
That our author’s oblation was pure, mmixmlmtk baser nmtier, is 
all that he meant to say. Stbe vests. 

7 O thou, my lovely boy,] This Sonnet differs from all the 
others in the present collection, not being written in altcinate 
rhymes. Malone. 

^ And her quietus—] So, in Hamlet : 
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In the old age black was not counted fair 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name ; 

But now is black beauty’s successive heir. 

And beauty slander’d with a bastard shame : 

For since each hand hath put on nature’s power. 
Fairing the foul with art’s false-borrow’d face. 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy hour. 

But is profan’d, if not lives in disgrace. 

Therefore my mistress’ eyes are raven black. 

Her eyes so suited ; and they mourners seem 
At such, who, not born fair, no beauty lack. 
Slandering creation with a false esteem ’ : 

« might his quietus make 

** With a bare bodkin.” 

See note on that passage, Act IIL Sc. L 

This sonnet consists only of twelve lines. Steevens. 

9 III the old age, S^c.] The reader will find almost all that is 
said here on the subject of complexion, is repeated in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost : 

O, who can give an oath ? where is a book ? 

That I may swear, beauty doth beauty lack, 

If that she learn not of her eye to look ? 

No face hfair that is not full mhlacl. 

O, if in black my lady’s brow be deck’d, 

It mourns, that painting and usurping hair 

Should ravish doteis with a false aspect ; 

“ And therefoie is she born to make black fair/’ 

Stlevens, 

“ In the old age/’ &c. All the remaining Sonnets aie addressed 
to a female. Malone. 

* and they mourneisseem 
At such, whOj not born fair, no beauty lack,^ 

Slandering creation with a false esteem ;] They seem to 
mourn that those who are not born fair, are yet possessed of an 
artificial beauty, by which they ^ pass for what they are not, and 
thus dishonour nature by their imperfect imitation and false pre- 
tensions. Malone, 
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Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe 

That every tongue says, beauty should look so. 

CXXVIIL 

How oft, when thou, ray musick^ musick play’st, 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway'st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds 
Do I envy those jacks \ that nimble leap 
To kiss the lender inward of thy hand 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood s boldness by thee blushing stand ! 

4 becoming of their woe,] So, in Antony and Cleopatra ; 

pye, wrangling queen ! 

Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 

To weep.” Ma-lonjc. 

5 — when thou, my musick,] So, in Pericles ; 

You are a viol, and your sense the strings, 

Which, finger’d to make man his laxx^ul mudek,'"' &.c. 

Stllvkn\s. 

^ The WIRY CONCORD that mine car confound^,] We had the 
same expression before in the eighth Sonnet i 

If the imt concord of well-tuned sounds, 

By unions married, do offend thine ear.” Malonj.. 

^ Do I envy' those jacks,] This word is accented by other 
ancient writers in the same manner. So, in Marlowe’s Edward 11. 
1598: 

If for these dignities thou be emf/dk" 

Again, in Sir John Davies's Epigrams, printed at Middlebouig, 
no date ; 

Why doth not Ponticus their fame entf/ sf ” M \lonl. 

^ • — those jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand,] So, in Clironoiilio™ 
tonthologus ; 

«« — the tea-cups skip 

With eager haste to kiss your royal lip.” Stef vf ns. 

There is scarcely a writer of love-verses, among our elder 
poets, who has not introduced hyperboles as extravagiirit as that 
in the text, which the foregoing quotation was produced to ridi- 
cule, Thus Waller, yn his Address to a Lady Playing on a Lute : 
” The trembling strings about her fingers croxmk, 

And tell their joy for evTy Uss aloocl” Maeonk. 
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2kled, they would change their state 
on with those dancing chips, 
thy fingers walk with gentle gait 
id wood more bless’d than Imng lips, 
icy Jacks so happy are in this 
n thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 

CXXIX. 

■e of spirit in a waste of shame 
tion ; and till action, lust 
murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
reme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; 
sooner, but despised straight ; 
hunted ; and, no sooner had, 
hated, as a swallow’d bait, 
laid to make the taker mad : 
suit and in possession so ; 

and in quest to have, extreme ; 
roof, — and prov’d, a very woe ® ; 
y propos’d ; behind, a dream : 
he world well knows ; yet none knows 
ell 

the heaven that leads men to this hell. 


1 THY fingere walk with gentle gait,] Here again 
in the old copy instead of th/. So also in the last 
met. Malone. 

:y JACKS so happy are in this,] lie is here speak- 
iind of spinnet, anciently called a mrginal. So, in 
Merry Tricks, 1611 : 

re be these rascals that skip up and down, 

virginal jacks?" _Steevens. 

as shaped like a ’^ano forte. See vol. xiv. p. 248, 

E. 

ursuit,] The old copy corruptly reads — Made in 

lONE. 

w’d, A very woe ;] The quarto is here evidently 
iads : 

and prov’d and, very woe.” Malone. 

X S 
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cxxx. 

My mi&tress’ eyes are nothing like the sun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips red: ^ 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 

If hairs he wires, black wires grow on her head 
I hare seen roses damask’d, red and white. 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks ; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I lo^ to hear her speak, -yet welU know 
That musick hath a far more pleasing sound; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go,— 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she, bely d with false compare. 

rwYT 


Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art, 

As those whose "beauties proudly make them ciuel j 

For well thou know’st to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 

Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold, 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan : 
To say they err, I dare not be so bold, 

Although I swear it to myself alone. 

And, to be sure that is not false I swear, 

A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face. 

One on another’s neck ^ do witness bear. 

Thy black is fairest in my judgment’s place. 

In nothing art thou black, save in thy deeds, 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 


4 A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face, 

One on another’s neckJ So, m Hamiet : 
«« One woe doth tread upon another's heehy, 
So fast they follow;* Malone. 
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CXXXIL 

Thine eyes I iove^ and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart, torment me with disdain ; 

Have put on Mack, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain* 

And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east^. 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Poth half that glory to the sober west^, 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face ^ : 

O, let it then as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace. 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 

Then will I swear, beauty herself is black, 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

CXXXIIL 

Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me ! 

5 And truly not the morning sun of heaven 

Better becomes the geey cheeks of the east,] So, in King 
Henry IV. Pait II. : 

— it struck upon him as the mm 
** In the gre^ vault of heaven.” Maloisl. 

6 Nor that full star that ushers in the even 

Doth half that glory to the sober west,] Milton had per- 
haps these lines in his thoughts, when he wiote the desciiption of 
the evening in his fourth book of Paradise Lost : 

Now came still ewning on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad — Malone. 

7 As those two mourning eyes become thy face *.] The old 
copy has*— The content, I think, cleaily shows, that the 
poet wrote — mourning. So before : 

Thine eyes — 

Have put on 6iacl, and living mou7ners be/' 

The two words were, I imagine, in his time pionounced alike. 
In a Sonnet of our author's, printed by W. Jaggard, 1.599, we 
find : 

In black morne I — /* 

The same Soimet is printed in England's Helicon, 1600, and 
there the line stands ; 

In black mourn V Malone. 
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cxxx. 

My mi&trebb’ eyes are nothing like the sun ; 

Coral is far more red than hei lips’ red : 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 

If haiis be wires, black whes grow on hm- head 
I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 

But no such loses see I in her cheeks ; 

And in some pei fumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak,— yet well I know 
That musick hath a far more pleasing sound; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go, — 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she, bely’d with false compare, 

CXXXL 

Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art, 

As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel ; 
For well thou know’st to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 

Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold. 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan • 
To say they err, I dare not be so bold. 

Although I swear it to myself alone. 

And, to be sure that is not false I swear, 

A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face, 

One on another’s neck ■*, do witness bear. 

Thy black is fairest in my judgment’s place. 

In nothing art thou black, save in thy deeds, 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 


* A thousand ge oasts, but thinking on thy face, 
One on another’s neck,] So, in Hamlet : 
“ One woe doth tread upon another i, keeli. 
So fast they follow . ’ Malone 
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CXXXII. 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart, torment me with disdain ; 

Have put on black, and loving mourners be. 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 

And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east®. 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west ^ 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face ^ : 

O, let it then as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace. 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 

Then will I swear, beauty herself is black. 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

CXXXIII. 

Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me ' 

5 And tiuly not the moinmg son of heaven 
Better becomes the obey cheeks of the east,] So, m King 
Henry IV Pait II : 

It Struck upon him as the sm 
In the gre^ vault of heaven ” M on l 
^ Nor that Ml star that usheis m the even 
Doth half that glory to the sobee viest,] Milton had pei- 
liaps these lines m his thoughts, when he wiote the desciiption of 
the e\eiimg m his fourth book of Paiadise Lost 

Now came still emning on, and twilight grey 
Had III her ^ober livery all things clad— ’ Malone 
^ As those two mookning eyes become thy face ] The old 
copy has — morning The context, I think, cleaily shows^ that the 
poet wrote — mourning So befoie 
** Thine eyes — 

Have put on hlml^ and living momners be ’ 

The two woids were, I imagine, in lus time pionounced alike. 
In a Sonnet of oui authoi s, printed by W, Jaggaid, 1599, we 
ind ; 

In Mack morne I— 

The same Sonnet is printed in England s Helicon, 1600, and 
theic the line stands ; 

“ In black mourn 1 Mai onl. 
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Is’t not enough to torture me alone, 

But slave to slavery my sweet’st friend must be ? 
Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 

And my next self thou harder hast engross’d; 

Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken ; 

A torment thrice threefold thus to he cross’d. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward. 

But then my friend’s heart let my poor heart bail ; 
Who e’er keeps me, let my heart be his guard ; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol : 

And yet thou wilt ; for I, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me 

CXXXIV. 

So now I have confess’d that he is thine. 

And I myself am mortgag’d to thy will ; 

Myself I’ll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still : 

But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free. 

For thou art covetous, and he is kind ; 

He learn’d but, surety-like, to write for me. 

Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 

The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 

Thou usurer, that put’st forth all to use, 

And sue a friend, came debtor for my sake ; 

So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost; thou hast both him and me ; 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 


* — foi I, being pent in thee. 

Perforce am thine, and all that is in me.] So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 

“ You take from me a great pait of myself : 

" Use me well in’t.” 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida ; 

“ I have a kind of self resides with you.” Max-one. 

_ 9 The STATUTE of thy beauty—] Statute has here its legal 
signification, that of a secuiity or obligation for money. Maeoni , 
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cxxxv. 

Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy will. 

And will to boot, and will in over-plus; 

More than enough am I that vex thee still. 

To thy sweet will making addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious. 

Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine ? 

Shall will in others seem right gracious, 

And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 

The sea, all water, yet receives rain still. 

And in abundance addeth to his store ; 

So thou, being rich in will, add to thy will 
One will of mine, to make thy large will more I 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill ; 

Think all but one, and me in that one Will. 

CXXXVI. 

If thy soul check thee, that I come so near, 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will, 

And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there ; 

Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 

TVili will fulfil the treasure of thy love. 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one \ 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove ; 
Among a number one is reckon’d none : 

Then in the number let me pass untold 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one.] The modem 
editors, by following the old copy, in which the vowel I is here 
used instead of ay, have lendered this line unintelligible. 

Malone. 

* Among a NUMBra one is klckon’p none : 

Then m the number let me pass untold, &.C.] The same 
conceit is found in Romeo and Juliet : 

“ Search among view of many : mine being one, 

“ May stand in number, though w reckoning none.” 

Steevens. 
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Though in thy stores’ account I one must be; 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee : 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still 
And then thou lov’st me, — for my name is Will. 

CXXXVII. 

Thou blind fool. Love, what dost thou to mine eyes. 
That they behold, and see not w'hat they see ? 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies, 

Yet what the best is, take the worst to be. 

If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks. 

Be anchor’d in the bay ’ where all men ride. 

Why of eyes’ falsehood hast thou forged hooks, 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is ty’d ? 

Why should my heart think that a several plot 
Which my heart knows the wide world’s common 
place ? 

Or mine eyes seeing this, say, this is not. 

To put fair truth upon so foul a face ? 


3 Be anchor’d in the bay — J So, in Antonj and ( leopatra . 
“ There should he anchor his aspect, and die 
“ With looking on his life.” M ai one. 

Again, in Measure for Measure : 

“ Whilst my intention, hearing not my tongue, 

“ Anchors on Isabel.” STEuviNs. 

* —HOOKS, 

Whereto the judgment of ray heart is ty’d?] So, in 
Hamlet : 

_ “ Grapple them to thy soul with hooks ol steel.” 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

“ My heart was to thy rudder ty'd with strings.” Stervens. 
' Why should my heart think that a sbvsral plot,] The 
reader will find an account of a several or several plot, in a note 
on Love’s Labour’s Lost, vol. iv. p. 318, n. 6. Maeone. 

* To put fair truth upon so foul a face ?] So, in Macbeth : 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know.” 

StJ IVEN l 
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In thingb right true my heart and eyes have err’d. 
And to this false plague are they now transferr’d. 

CXXXVIII. 

When my love swears ^ that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies; 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth. 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young. 
Although she knows my days are past the best. 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue ; 

On both sides thus is simple truth supprest. 

But wherefore says she not, she is unjust 
And wherefore say not I, that I am old ? 

O, love’s best habit is in seeming trust. 

And age in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I lie with her, and she with me. 

And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be. 

CXXXIX. 

O, call not me to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart ; 

’ When ray love swears, &c.] This Sonnet is also found (with 
some vaiiations) in The Passionate Pilgrim, a collection of verses 
printed as Shatspeare’s in 1599. It there stands thus : 

“ When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

“ I do believe her, though I know she lies, 

“ That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 

“ UmhlfuU in the world’s false forgeries. 

“ Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 

“ Although I InoiB ray years be past the best, 

“ I smiling credit her false-speaking tongue, 

“ Outfacing faults in love vdth love's ill rest. 

“ But wherefore says my love that she is young ? 

“ And wherefore say not I that I am old ? 

“ O, love’s best habit is a soothing tongue, 

“ And age in love loves not to have years told. 

“ Therefore I'll lie with love, and love with me, 

“ Since that our faults in love thus smother'd be." 

Malonb. 
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Wound me not with thine eye®, but with thy tongue; 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 

Tell me thou lov’st elsewhere ; but in my sight. 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside. 

What need’st thou wound with cunning, when thy 
might 

Is more than my o’er-press’d defence can ’bide ? 
Let me excuse thee : ah ! my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies ; 

And therefore from my face she turns my foes, 

That they elsewhere might dart their injuries : 

Yet do not so ; but since I am near slain, 

Kill me out-right with looks, and rid my pain. 

CXL. 

Be wise as thou art cruel ; do not press 
My tongue-ty’d patience with too much disdain ; 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity- wanting pain. 

If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 

Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so " ; 

(As testy sick men, when their deaths be near. 

No news but health from their physicians know ;) 
For, if I should despair, I should grow mad, 

And in my madness might speak ill of thee ; 

Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad. 

Mad slanderers by mad ears believed be. 


® Wound me aot wth thine eye,] Thus, in Romeo and 

Juliets 

« already dead; a white wetsch’s black eijeJ" 

Malone. 

Wound me not with thine but with thy tongue/' So. 
in King Hemy V!. Part III. ; 

Ah, kill me with thy weapons, not thy words/^ 

ST£E?ENb« 

9 tell me so ;] To tell me, thou dmi loye me. 

Malone. 
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ly not be so, nor thou bely’d, 
e eyes straight, though thy proud heart 
' wide 

CXLL 

» not love thee with mine eyes, 
thee a thousand errors note ; 
heart that loves what they despise, 
pite of view is pleas’d to dote. 
e ears with thy tongue’s tune delighted j 
feeling, to base touches prone, 
lor smell, desire to be invited 
ual feast with thee alone : 
wits, nor my five senses can 
me foolish heart from serving thee, 
nsway’d the likeness of a man, 
heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be : 
plague thus far I count my gain, 
that makes me sin, awards me pain. 

CXLII. 

sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 
sin, grounded on sinful loAung : 
mine compare thou thine own state, 
lalt find it merits not reproving j 

e eyes straight, tho0gh thy phohd heakt go 
is (as it is expressed in a former Sonnet) : 
looks with me, th^ heart in other place” 

Malone. 

ve WITS, NOR my live senses can 
— ] That is, but neither my wits nor senses can, 
leasure for Measure : 
j Hor less to others paying — .” 

” Dr. Johnson observes, “ seem to have been_ieck> 
inalogy to the five senses, or the five inlets of ideas, 
fchor’s time was the general term for the intellectual 
n Stephen Hawes’s poem called Graunde Amour 
ucel, 1554 , ch. 24 , it appears that the five wits were 
, imagination, fantasy, estimation, and memory.” 

Malone. 
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Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 

That have profan’d their scarlet ornaments 
And seal’d false bonds of love as oft as mine * ; 
Robb’d others’ beds revenues of their rents 
Be it lawful I love thee, as thou iov’st those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee : 
Root pity in thy heart, that when it grows. 

Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 

If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide. 
By self-example may’st thou be deny’d ! 

CXLIII. 

Lo, as a careful house-wife runs to catch 
One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 

Sets down her babe, and makes all swift dispatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay ; 
Whilst her neglected child holds her in chace, 

Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 

3 That have profan’d their scarlii or?vAvents/J The 
same expression is found in King Edwaid IIL a tragedy, 1596 ; 

«« when she grew pale. 

His cheeks put on their ornaments'' Miloni » 

4 And seal’d false bonds or Lo\r as oft as mine;] So, m 
our author’s Venus and Adonis : 

Pure kps^ sweet seah in my soft lips imprinted. 

What bargains may I make, still to be seuiing'* 

Again, in Measure for Measure : 

Take, 0 take those Ups away, 

** That so sweetly were forsworn^— - 
But my kisses bring again, 

** Eeak of fotie, but seal'd in min." 

Again, more appositely, in The Merchant of Venice s 
** O, ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly, 

“ To seal hm's honds^ new made, than they arc woiil 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited.’* 

Ill Hamlet we again meet with the bonds of lam: 

Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds, 

The better to beguile.’* Malone. 

5 Robb’d others’ beds revenues of their rents.1 So, in 
Othello: 

“ And pour our treasures into Jbidgn hps*' STEEVLNh, 
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To follow that which flies before her face. 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent® ; 

So run’st thou after that which flies from thee. 
Whilst I thy babe chace thee afar behind ; 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind : 

So will I pray that thou may’st have thy Will, 

If thou turn back, and my loud crying still \ 

CXLIV. 

Two loves I have * of comfort and despair. 

Which like two spirits do suggest me still ; 

The better angel is a man right fair. 

The worser spirit a woman, colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 

Wooing his purity with her foul pride 
And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend, 

Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ; 

But being both from me both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in another’s hell ; 

^ Not PRIZING her poor infant’s discontent ;] Not regarding^ 
nor making any account of, her child’s uneasiness. Malone. 

7 — . thkthou xnay’st have thy Will^, 

If thou turn back, and my loud crying still.] The 
mage with which this Sonnet begins, is at once pleasing and 
natural ; but the conclusion of it is lame and impotent indeed. 
We attend to the cries of the infant, but laugh at the loud blub- 
berings oi the great boy Wzll Ste evens. 

® Two loves I have, &c.] This Sonnet was piinted in The 
Passionate Pilgrim, 1599, with some slight vaiiations. Malone. 

9 —do SUGGEST me still;] L e. do tempt me still See 
p. lOS, 11. 2. Malone. 

® Tempteth my better angel from my side,]^ So, in Othello: 

Yea, curse hh hetier an^el from his side,'' Steevens. 
The quaito has— from my sighL The true reading is found in 
The Passionate Pilgrim. Malone. 

t with her foul pride.] The copy in The Passionate Pil- 
grim has— with h&fmr pride. Malone. 
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Yet this shall I ne'er know"*, but live in doubt. 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out \ 

CXLV. 

Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
Breath’d forth the sound that said, I hate. 

To me that languish’d for her sake : 

But when she saw my woeful state,, 

Straight in her heart did mercy come. 

Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet 
Was us’d in giving gentle doom ; 

And taught it thus a-new to greet ; 

I hate she alter’d with an end. 

That follow’d it as gentle day 
Doth follow night who, like a fiend 
From heaven to hell is flown away ; 

/ hate from hate away she threw. 

And sav’d my life, saying — not you 

3 Blit being both feom me,] The Passionate Pilgiim reach— 
to me, Malone. 

4 Yet this shall I nt’er Inow^j Passionate Pilgrim 
reads— 

The truth I Jiall not Inow — alone. 
s Til! my bad angel fire my good one out.] So, in King 
Lear; 

— and Jire m hence, like foxes.*' Stkeylns. 

^ Those lips that Love’s own hand did make,] 

— ^osctila, c|Uie Venus 

Quinta parte sai nectaris imbuit. Ilor, Malone. 

That follow’d it as gentle day 
Doth follow night,] So, in Hamlet : 

And it must follow as the night the 
** Thou eanst not then be false to any uian.” Maloni\ 

8 night, who, like a fiend,] So, in King Henry : 

— night, 

Who like a foul and ugly witch,*’ &c. Stclvlns. 

9 I hate from hate away she threw. 

And sav’d my life, saying— not tou.] Such sense as these 
Sonnets abound with, may perhaps be discovered as the words 
at present stand ; but ! had rather read : 

I hate^mny from hate she he. 
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CXLVI. 

Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth 
Fool’d by those rebel powers that thee array 


Having prononnced the words / hate, she left me with a decla- 

ration in favour. Steevens. 

The meaning is~slie lemoved the words I hate to a distance 
from hatred; she changed their natural import, and rendered 
them inefficacious, and undescriptive of dislike, by subjoining not 
1/ou. The old copy is certainly right. The poet relates what the 
lady said ; she is not herself the speaker. We have the same 
kind of expression in The Rape of Lucrece : 

It cannot be, quoth she, that so much guile 
(She would have said) can lurk in such a look ; 

But Tarqiiin’s shape came in her mind the while. 

And from her tongue can lurk from cannot took.” 

Maeone. 

^ Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth,] So, in Love’s 
Laboui's Lost; 

*^Than thou, fair sun, which on my emili doth sliineT 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

** Can I go forward, while my heart is here ? 

Turn back, dull earthy and find thy center out/' 

Again, in Hamlet : 

O, that the earth which kept the woild in awe. 

Should patch a wail, to expcli the winter’s flaw/’ 

We meet with a similar allusion in The Merchant of Venice : 

** Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” Malone. 
" Fool'd by those rebel powers that thee array,] The old 
copy reads ; 

** Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 

My sinful earth these rebel pow’rs that thee array.” 

It is manifest that the compositor inadvertently repeated the 
last three words of the first verse in the beginning of the second, 
omitting two syllables, which are sufficient to complete the 
metre. What the omitted word or words were, it is impossible 
now to determine. Rather than leave an hiatus, I have hazarded 
a conjecture, and filled up the line. 

The same error is found in The Tragedy of Nero, by Nat. 
Lee, 1675: 

Thou savage mother, seed of rock more mld^ 

** More wild than the fierce tygress of her young beguil'd /’ 

Malone. 
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Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dcaitii. 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay : 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge ? Is this thy body’s end ? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store ’ ; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more : 

So shall thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there’s no more dying 
then. 


CXLVII. 

My love is as a fever, longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 

Feeding on that which doth preseiwe the ill. 

The uncertain sickly appetite to please. 

My reason, the physician to my love *, 

Angry that his prescriptions are not kept. 

Hath left me, and I desperate now approve, 

Desire is death, which physick did except. 

Past cure I am, now reason is past care 
And frantick-mad with ever-more unrest ; 

I would read: “Siars’iiy the rebel poweis,” &.c. Thcdfa/lk 
complained of in the succeeding- line apppars to authoiisr the 
conjecture. The poet seems to allude to the short commons and 
gaudy habit of soldiers. Steevens. 

3 — to aggravate MYstoie;] The error that has been so 
often already noticed, has happened here ; the original copy, and 
all the subsequent impressions, reading instead ol 

Maeone 

4 My reason, the physician to my love,] So, in 'j’he Merry 
Wives of Windsor : “ Ask me no reason why I love you ; foi 
though hoe use recuon for his precisian, he admits him not for 
his counsellor." Dr. Farmer, with some probability, would heie 
read — for \m physician. Maeone. 

s Past cure I am, now reason is past care,] So, in Love’s 
Labour’s Last : 
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My thoughts and my discourse as madmen s are, 
At random from the truth vainly express’d ; 

For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee 
bright, 

Who art as black as hell, as dark as night®. 
CXLVIIL 

O me I what eyes hath love put in my head. 

Which have no correspondence with true sight ! 

Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled. 

That censures falsely ’’ what they see aright ? 

If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote. 

What means the world to say it is not so ? 

If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s : no. 

How can it ? O, how can Love’s eye be true, 

That is so vex’d with watching and with tears ? 

No marvel then though I mistake my view j 
The sun itself sees not, till heaven clears. 

O cunning Love! with tears thou keep’st me 
blind. 

Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find. 
CXLIX. 

Canst thou, O cruel I say I love thee not. 

When I, against myself, with thee partake ® ? 


** Great reason ; hr past cure is still past care** 

It was a proverbial saying. See Holland's Leaguer, a pamphlet 
published in 16S2 : “ She has got this adage in her mouth ; Things 
past cure^ past care.*' Malone, 

6 as Mack as hell, as dark as night.] So, in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost: 

— Black is the badge of hell^ 

The hue of dungeons, and the Scowl of nigUT 

SrmvEm. 

7 That CBN SUES s falsely — That falsely* Malone* 

® When I, against myself, with thee partake ?] i* e* take part 

with thee against myself. Steevens. 
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Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake ? 

\Vho hateth thee, that I do call my friend * ? 

On whom frown’st thou that I do fawn upon ? 
Nay, if thou low’rst on me, do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present moan ? 

What merit do I in myself respect, 

That is so proud thy service to despise. 

When all my best doth worship thy defect. 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ' ? 

But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind ; 
Those that can see thou lov'st, and I am blind. 


CL. 

O, from what power hast thou this powerful might. 
With insufficiency my heart to sway ? 

To make me give the lie to my true sight. 

And swear that brightness doth not grace the 
day ? 


Apartaker was in Shakspeare’s time the term for an associaieor 

confederaie in any hmiaess. Malonb. 

9 — at! tyrant, for tliy sake?] That is, for the sake of 
thou tyrant. Perhaps however the author wrote : 

« . when I forgot 

Am of myself, all truant for thy sake ? 

So, in the iOlst Sonnet : 

O truant Muse, what shall be my amends 
For thy neglect of truth — Malone, 

* Commanded by tbe motion of thine eyes ?] So, in Coiio- 
lanus : 

He wag*d me with hiH countenance/" Stletens, 

Again, more appositely, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

“ So many mermaids, tended her i" the mjes^ 

And made their bends adornings ? ’’ Malome* 

» And swear that brightness doth not grace the day?] So, i» 
Borneo and Juliet : 
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Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill \ 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantise of skill. 

That in my mind thy worst all best exceeds ? 

Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate 
O, though I love what others do abhor, 

With others thou should’st not abhor my state ; 

If thy unworthiness rais’d love in me, 

More worthy I to be belov’d of thee. 

CLL 

Love is too young to know what conscience is ; 

Yet who knows not, conscience is born of love ? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss, 

Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove. 

For, thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my great body’s treason ; 

My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love ; flesh stays no farther reason ; 

I am content, if thou wilt have it so : 

ril sa^, yon grey is not the morning^ s eye^' &c. 

Stekvens. 

^ Whence hast thou this becoming op things ill,] So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra : 

«« things 

themselves in her/' 

Again, ibidem ; 

Fie, wrangling queen ! 

** Whom every thing becomes; to chide^ to laugh. 

To weep.” Malone. 

4 Who taught thee how to make me love thee more. 

The more I hear and see just cause of hate ?] So Catullus : 
Odi et amo ; quare id faciam, fortasse requiris : 

Hescio, sed fieri seutio et excrucior. 

The following lines in one of Terence’s Comedies contain 
the same sentiment as the Sonnet before us : 

O indignum facinus ! nunc ego 

Et illam scelestam esse et me miserum sentio ; 

Et t®det, et amore ardeo, et prudens, sciens, 

VivuSj vidensque pereo, nec quid agam scio# Malone, 

2 a2 
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But rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As Ms triumphant prize. Pi-oud of this pride. 

He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 

To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 

No want of conscience hold it that I call 
Her — love, for whose dear love I rise and fall. 

CLII. 

In loving thee thou know’st I am forsworn, 

But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing ; 
In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn. 

In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oaths’ breach do I accuse thee. 
When I break twenty ? I am perjur’d most ; 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee. 

And all my honest faith in thee is lost : 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness. 
Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy ; 

And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness, 

Or made them swear against the thing they see ® ; 
For I have sworn thee feir : more peijur’d I, 

To swear, against the truth, so foul a lie ^ ! 

CLIII. 

Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep ** ; 

A maid of Dian’s this advantage found, 

** — swear against the thing they see ;] So, in Tuaon : 

“ Swear against ohjecti," SrzzvhNS, 

'> — more peijur’d /, 

To swear, against the truth, so foul a He !] Thp quaito is 
here ceitainly corrapt. It reads — more perjur’d ei/c, &.c. 

Mai ONE 

® Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep ;] This and the fol- 
lowing Sonnet are composed of the very same thoughts dillerently 
versified. They seem to have been eaily essays of the poet, who 
perhaps had not determined which he should prefer. He hardly 
could have intended to send them both into the woild. Malone. 

That the poet intended them alike for publication, mav be in- 
ferred from the following lines m the lOoth Sonnet : 
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And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley-fountain of that ground ; 

Which borrow’d from this holy fire of love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure. 

And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove. 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 

But at my mistress’ eye love’s brand new-fir’d. 

The boy for trial needs would touch my breast ; 

I sick withal, the help of bath desir’d. 

And thither hied ^ a sad distemper’d guest. 

But found no cure : the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire ; my mistress’ eyes. 

CLIV. 

The little love-god l5dng once asleep, 

Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand. 

Whilst many nymphs that vow’d chaste life to keep. 
Came tripping by ; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest votary took up that fire 
Which many legions of true hearts had warm’d ; 


Since all alike my songs and praises be. 

To one, of one, still such and ever so—/’ 

Again ; 

Therefore my verse 

One thing expressing, leaves out diflerence/’ 

Again ; 

“ Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument. 

Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words/' 

Steevens* 

9 — the help of bath desir’d. 

And THiTiiPK hied,] Query, whether we should read 
(i. e. the city of that name). The following words seem to au- 
thorise it. Steevens. 

The old copy is ceitainly light. See the subsequent Sonnet, 
which contvuns the same thoughts difterently veisified : 

Growing bath, 

«« hut I, my mistress’ thrall, 

Came tkere for cure/’ 

^0, before, in the present Sonnet ; 

And grew a seething ■■ —** * ”" /’ Malojne. 

7 
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And so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm’d. 

This brand she quenched in a cool well by. 

Which from love’s fire took heat perpetual. 
Growing a bath and healthful remedy 
For men diseas’d ; but I, my mistress’ thrall. 

Came there for cure, and this by that I prove. 
Love’s fire heats water, water cools not lovek 

^ A Sonnet was surely the contrivance of some literary Procrustes. 
The single thought of which it is to consist, however luxuiLints 
must be cramped within tbuiteen verses, or, however scanty, mast 
be spun out into the same number. On a chain of thirteen links 
the existence of this metrical whim depends ; and its reception 
is secure as soon as the admirers of it have counted their expected 
and statutable proportion of rhymes. The gratification of head 
or heart is no object of the writers ambition. That a few of 
these trifles deserving a better character may be found, ! shall not 
venture to deny ; for chance, co-operating with art and genius^, 
will occasionally pioduce wonders. 

Of the Sonnets before us, one hundred and twenty-six are in- 
scribed (as Mr. Malone observes) to a friend ; the remaining 
twenty -eight (a small proportion out of so many) are devoted to a 
mistress. Yet if our author’s Ferdinand and Romeo had not e.x- 
pressed themselves in terras more familiar to human understand- 
ing, I believe few readers would have rejoiced in the happiness of 
the one, or sympathized with the sorrows of the other. Perhaps, 
indeed, quaintness, obscurity, and tautology, are to be regarded 
as the constituent parts of this exotick species of composition. 
But, in (.whatever the excellence of it may consist, I profess I am 
one of those who should have wished it to have expired in the 
country where it was born, had it not forliinateiy provoked the 
ridicule of Lope de Vega^ which, being faintly imitated by Vodme^ 
was at last transfused into English by Mr. Roderick, and exhibited 
as follows, in the second volume of Dodsley’s Collection, 

A SONNET. 

Capricious Wray asonnet needs must have ; 

1 ne’er was so put to’t before ; — a sonnet ! 

“ Why, fourteen verses must be spent upon it : 

Tis good, howe’er, to have conquer’d the irst slave. 

Yet I shall ne’er frad rhymes enough by half, 

Said I, and found myself i’ the midst o’ the second. 
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If twice four verses were but faiily reckon '4 

I should turn back on th’ hardest part, and laugh. 

Thus far, with good success, I think I’ve scribledj, 

And of the twice seven lines have clean got o’er ten. 

Courage ! another 11 finish the first triplet ; 

Thanks to thee. Muse, my woik begins to shorten « 

“ There’s thiiteen lines got through, driblet by driblet. 

’Tis done. Count how you will, I warr’nt there’s four- 
teen,” 

Let those who might conceive this sonnet to be unpoetical, if 
compared with others by more eminent writers, peruse the next, 
being the eleventh in the collection of Milton. 

A book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon, 

And woven close, both matter, form, and style ; 

The subject new ; it walk’d the town a while, 

“ Numb’ring good intellects ; now seldom por’d on. 

Cries tlie stall-reader, Bless us ! what a word on 
A little page is this ! and some in file 
Stand spelling false, while one might walk to Mile^ 

End Green. Why, is it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 

Colkitto, or Macdonnei, or Gallasp ? 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek, 

** That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 

Thy age, like ours, O soul of sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 

*'*When thou taught’st Cambridge, and king Edward Greek.” 

The reader may now proceed to more pieces of the same struc- 
ture, which the friends of the late Mr. Edwards were willing to 
receive as eftusions of fancy as well as friendship. If the appetite 
for such a mode of writing be even then unsatisfied, I hope that 
old Joshua Sylvester, (I confess myself unacquainted with the 
extent of his labours) has likewise been a sonneteer ; for surely 
his success in this form of poetiy must have been transcendent 
indeed, and could not fail to afiord complete gratification to the 
admirex''& of a stated number of lines composed in the highest 
strain of affectation, pedantry, circumlocution, and nonsense. In 
the mean time, let inferior writers be warned against a species 
of composition which has reduced the most exalted poets to a 
level with the meanest rhymers : has almost cut down Milton and 

Shakspeare to the standards of Pomfret and — but the name 

of Pomfret Is perhaps the lowest in the scale of English versifiers. 
As for Mr. Malone, whose animadversions are to follow mine, 
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Now is be for the Bumbers that Petrarch flow’d in.” Let me 
however borrow somewhat in my own favour from the same speech 
of Mercutio, bv observing that “ Laura had a better love to be- 
rhyme her.” Let me adopt also the sentiment which Shakspeare 
himself, on his amended judgment, has put into the mouth of his 
favouiite character in Love’s Labour’s Lost; 

Tut ! none but minstrels like of Sonneting:' Stebvens. 

I do not feel any great propensity to stand forth as the cham- 
pion of these compositions. However, as it appears to me that 
they have been somewhat under-rated, I think jt incumbent on 
me to do them that justice to which they seem entitled. 

Of Petrarch (whose works I have never read) I cannot speak ; 
but I am slow to believe that a writer who has been warmly ad^ 
mired for four centuries by his own countrymen, is without merit, 
though he has been guilty of the heinous offence of addressine; his 
mistress in pieces of only that number of lines which by long 
usage has been appropriated to the sonnet. 

The burlesque stanzas which have been produced to depreciate 
the poems before us, it must be acknowledged, are not ill executed ; 
but they will never decide the merit of this species of composition, 
until it shall be established that ridicule is the test of truth. The 
fourteen rugged lines that have been quoted from Klilton for the 
same purpose, are equally inconclusive ; for it is well known that 
he generally failed when he attempted rhyme, whether his verses 
assumed the shape of a sonnet or any other form. These pieces 
of our author therefore must at last stand or fdll by themselves. 

When they are described as a mass of affectation, pedantry, 
circumlocution, and nonsense, the picture appews to me over- 
charged Their great defects seem to be, a want of variety, and 
the majority of them not being directed to a female, to whom 
alone such ardent expressions of esteem could witli propi iety be 
addressed. It cannot be denied too that they contain some far- 
fetched conceits ; but are our author’s plays entirely free from 
them? Many of the thoughts that occur in his dnimatick pro- 
ductions, are found here likewise ; as may appear from the nume- 
rous parallels that have been cited from his drama«, chiefly for the 
purpose of authenticating these poems. Had they therefore no 
other merit, they are entitled to our attention, as often illustrat- 
ing obscure passages in his plays. 

I do not perceive that the versification of these pieces is less 
smooth and harmonious than that of Shakspearc’s other composi- 
tions. Though many of them are not so simple and clear as they 
ought to be, yet some of them are written with perspicuity and 
energy. A few have been already pointed out as deserving this 
character ; and many beautiful lines, scattered through these 
poems, will it is supposed, strike every reader who is not deter- 
mined to allow no piaise to any species of poetry except blank 
vem or heroic'k couplets. Malone. 
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The case of these Sonnets is certainly bad, when so little can 
be advanced in support of them. Ridicule is always snccessfu! 
where it is just. ^ A burlesque on Alexander’s Feast would do no 
injury to its oiiginal. Some of the rhyme compositions of Milton 
(Sonnets excepted,) are allowed to be eminently harmonious. Is 
it necessary on this occasion to particularize his AllegrOj Pense- 
roso, and Hymn on the Nativity ? I must add, that there is more 
conceit in any thirty-sk of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, than in the 
same number of his Plays. \^^hen I know where that person is to 
be found who alloxis no praise to any species of poetry^ except 
Uank nerse and heroick couplets, it will be early enough for me to 
undertake his defence. Steevens. 

That ridicule is generally successful, when it is just, cannot be 
denied; but whether it be just in the present instance, is the 
point to be proved. It may be successful when it is not just ; 
when neither the structure nor the thoughts of the poem ridi- 
culed, deserved to be derided. 

No builcsque on Alexander’s Feast certainly would render it 
ridiculous ; yet undoubtedly a successful parody or burlesque 
piece might be formed upon it, which in itself might have intnn- 
.sick merit. The success of the burlesque therefore does not 
necessarily depend upon, nor ascertain, the demerit of the original. 
Of this Cotton’s Viigil Travestie aHords a decisive proof. The 
most rigid must relax on the perusal of it ; yet the purity 

and majesty of the Eneid will ever remain undiminished. — With 
respect to ^Milton, (of whom I have only said that he generally, 
not that lie always, failed in rhyming compositions,) Dryden, at a 
time when all rivalry and competition between them were at an 
end, when he had ceased to write for the stage, and when of 
course it was indifierent to him what metre was considered as best 
suited to dramatick compositions, pionounced, that be composed 
his great poem in blank verse, because rbyme was not his 
talent. He had neither (adds the Laureate) the ease of doing it, 
nor the graces of it; which is manifest in his Juvenilia or Verses 
wu’itten in his youth ; tt)kere his rhyme is always co7iUrained, and 
forced, and comes hardly fto^n him, at an age when the soul is 
*most pliant, and the passion of love makes almost every man a 
rhymer, though not a poet.” One of the most judicious eriticks 
of the piesent, 1 might, 1 believe, with truth say of any, age, is 
of the same opinion : If his English poems, (sa^s Dr. Johnson, 
speaking of all his smaller pieces,) differ from the verses of others, 
they differ for the worse, for they are too often distinguished by 
repulsive harshness : the combinations of words are new, but 
they are not pleasing, the rhymes and epithets seem to be labo- 
riously sought and violently applied. All that sho7t compositions 
can commonly attain is neatness and elegance. Milton never 
learned the art of doing little things wdtli grace/’ Lifeqf Milton, 

Maeone, 
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Cotton's work is an innocent parody^ was designed as no fitliciile 
on the ^neidj and consequently will not operate to the clLsaclvcin- 
tage of that immoital poem. The contrary is the case with Mr. 
Roderick’s imitation of the Spaniard. He wrote it as a ridicule or 
the stniciure^ not the mrds of a Bonnet ; and tliis is a purpose 
which it has completely answered. No one ever retired from a 
perusal of it with a favourable opinion of the species of composi- 
tion it was meant to deride. 


The decisions of Drydeu are never less to be trusted than when 
he treats of blank verse and rhyme, each of w Iiich he has ex- 
tolled and depreciated in its turn. \Fhen this subject is before 
him, his judgment is rarely secure from the sediictions of conveni- 
ence, interest or jealousy; and Giidon has well observed, that in 
his prefaces he had always confidence enough to cletend and sup- 
port his own most glaring inconsistencies and scU-contradiclions. 
What he said of the author of Paradise Lost, is with a view to 
retaliation. Milton had invidiously asserted that Dr)*den was oniij 
a rhymist; and therefore Dryden, with as little regard to truth, 
has declared that Milton was 710 rhymist at all. Let ray other 
sentiments shift for themselves. Here I shall drop the contro-» 
versy. Steevens. 

Injustice to Shakspeare, whose cause I have undertaken, how- 
ever unequal to the task, I cannot forbear to add, that a literary 
Procrustes may as well be called the inventor of the couplet, the 
stanza, or the ode, as of the Sonnet. They are all in a certain 
degree restraints on the writer; and all poetry, if the objection 
now made be carried to its utmost extent, will be reduced to 
blank verse. The admirers of that inferioi kind of metre have 
remarked with triumph that of the couplet the first line is 'gene- 
rally for sense, and the next for rhyme ; and this certainly is often 
the case in the compositions of mere versifiers : but is .such a 
redundancy an essential property of a couplet, and will the works 
of Dryden and Pope aflbrd none of another character The 
bondage to which Pindar and his followens have submitted in the 
structure of stioph4 antistropbe, and epode, is much greater than 
that which the Sonnet imposes. If the scanty thought be dis- 
gustmgly dilated, or luxuriant ideas unnaturally compressed, elicit 
follows? Not surely that it is impossible to write good Odes, or 
good Sonnets, but that the poet was injudidems in the choic^e of 
his subject, or knew not how to adjust his metre m liss 
thoughts. 


Supposing that Shakspeare meant to deliver his own senti- 
ment in the passage quoted from Love's Labour's Lost, (for wliicdi 

there does not seem to be any authority,) whether his ind^mont 

was amended or not, cannot be ascertained, until it shall be 
proved that these poems were composed before that pky was 
written. If however his 0})imon is to determine the merit of this 

species of poetry, it may be urged in favour of it, as well as 
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against it, for in A Lovef s Complaint he has honouf d it with the 
title of the “ deep-’hrain'd Sonnet.” Maxone. 

I cannot but admit that Mi*. Malone, in his answers to Mr, 
Steevens, though, I think, to use Dr. Johnson's expression, 
they are conclusive ad honiinem^ has done but scanty justice to 
these beautiful compositions ; nor can I agree with him in what 
he says of the author of the Allegro and ftnseroso, even in the 
guarded phrase, that he generally failed when he attempted 
rhyme ; but I must defend my late friend from the censure he has 
incurred for saying more of Petrarch than ** that he isslowto believe 
he is without merit.” That he has not spoken more strongly pro- 
ceeded from one of the most valuable parts of his character ; hk 
utter dislike to every thing like affectation or false pretences* 
He had but a limited acquaintance with Italian literature 5 and of 
Petrarch, as he himself tells us, he knew nothing. He need not 
indeed have disclosed this, for a multitude of books would have 
furnished us with encomiums upon that poet, which he might 
ostentatiously have delivered as his own. But it was much more 
consistent with his love of truth and sincerity to confess that he 
had never read him, and to abstain from expressions of admiration 
which could not be genuine. He has rather chosen to refer the 
reader to the concurring testimony of those bestiqualified to form 
an opinion, his own countrymen, for centuries past. I shall not 
presume to undertake the defence of the Sonnets ; a mode of 
composition which has been cultivated by eveiy poetical nation in 
Europe ; but, as the authority of Lope da Vega seems to be pro- 
duced against it by Mr. Steevens, I may as well remark that 
there are now lying before me more Sonnets written seriously hj 
that poet, than are to be found in Shakspeare. Boswell. 
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From off ahill whose concave womb re-worded " 
A plaintful story from a sistering vale 
My spirits to attend this double voice accorded % 
And down I lay to list the sad-tun’d tale : 

Ere long espy’d a fickle maid full pale. 

Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain. 

Storming her world with sorrow’s wind and rain 


* This beautiful poem was fiist piinted in 1609, with our 
author’s name, at the end of the quarto edition of his Sonnets. 
I wonder that it has not attracted the attention of some English 
painter, the opening being uncommonly pictuiesque. The figures, 
however, of the lady and the old man should be standing, not 
sitting, by the iiver side ; Shalcspeare reclining on a hill. 

Malone. 

2 — whose concave womb EE-WORDED — ] Repeated; re-echoed. 
The same verb is found in Hamlet ; 

«« Bring me to the test. 

And I the matter will re-wofd,'* Malone. 

3 from a sistering vale,] This word is again employed 
in Pericles, 1609 : 

That even her heart sisten the natural roses.’* 

It is not, I believe, used by any other author. Malone. 

4 My SPIRITS to attend this double voice accorded,] The poet 
meant, I think, that the word spirits should be pronounced as if 
written spriglits, Malone. 

5 Storming her world with sorrow’s wind and rain.] So, in 
Julius Caesar; 

and the state of a man, 

“ Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
‘‘ The nature of an insurrection.’* 

Again, in Planilet : 

Remember thee ? 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memojy holds a seat 
In this distracted gloiej'* 

Again, in King Lear ; 
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Upon her head a platted hive of straw. 

Which fortified her visage from the sun. 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw 
The carcase of a beauty spent and done 
Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 

Nor youth all quit ; but, spite of heaven’s fell rage, 
Some beauty peep’d through lattice of sear’d age\ 

Oft did she heave her napkin ’ to her eyne. 

Which on it had conceited characters ", 


‘‘ Strives in his little 'tx^orld of man to oiit-scoi ii 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and lain.” 

Sorrow’s ^ind and min are sigh$ and learh* Thus, in Antony 
and Cleopatra : ‘^We cannot call her xiimh and maters, &ighs 
and tears"" The modem editions read corraptedh : 

“ Storming her words wdth sorrows, wind/’ &c. J^Ialons. 

6 -—spent and DONE.] Done, it has been already observed, 
was anciently used in tlie sense of consumed. So, in the Rape of 
Lucrece ; 

‘‘ And, if possess’d, as soon decay’d and done.*" Malqtxl, 

’t Some BEAUTY peep’d through lattice of .'jLvi/d age] 
Thus, in the 3d Sonnet : 

** So thou through tmidows of thine age shalt see, 
Despight of wrinkles, this thy golden time/* 

Again, in Cymbeline : 

«* or let her beauty 
Look through a casement, to allure i^lse hearts. 

And be false with them.” 

In Macbeth we meet with the same epithet applied as here : 

«« —my way of life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.’* !v!\loni:. 

Shakspeare has applied this image to a comick purpose in King 
Henry VL Part II, ; ** He call’d me even now, my lord, through 
a^red lattke, and I^could discern no part of his face from the 
window : at l^t I spied his eyes ; and methought he had made 
two holes in the ale-wife’s new-petticoat, mxA peeped through:" 

Steevlks. 

^ Oft did she heave her habkih — *] Her handkercMtf. 

Steevens. 

9 Which on it had conceited chahactees J Fanciful images. 
Thus, in The Eape of Lucrece : 

** Which the conceited painter drew so proud — /* 

Maconl. 
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Laund ring the silken figures in the brine 
That season’d woe had pelleted in tears \ 

And often reading what contents it bears ; 

As often shrieking undistingoish’d oe, 

111 clamours of all size^ both high and low. 

Sometimes her level’d eyes their carriage ride \ 

As they did battery to the spheres intend ; 
Sometime diverted'^ their poor balls are ty’d 
To the orbed earth ; sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on ; anon their gazes lend 

^ La-und’king the silken %ures in the brine 
T hat season’d woe had pelleted in tears,] So, in The 
Rape of Locrcce : 

«« Seasonwg the earth with showers of silver ” 
Laundering is •wetting. The verb is now obsolete. To pellet 
is to form into pellets, to which, being round, Shakspeare, with 
bis usual licence, compares falling tears. The word, I believe, 
is found no where but here and in Antony and Cleopatra : 

« My brave Egyptians all. 

By the discandying of this pelleted storm, 

“ Lie graveless.” 

In Julius Ccesar we meet with a kindred thought : 
j33ine eyes, 

Seeing those heads of sorrow stand in thine, 

Began to water/' 

Again, in King Henry IV, Part L : 

heads of sweat have trod upon thy blow.” 

Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

A sea of melting which some call iear^:' 

Malone. 

woe had pelleted in tears.” This phrase is from the 
kitchen. Pellet was the ancient culinary term for a forced meat 
kill, a well-known seasonings Steevens. 

* — of all feizr,] Size is here used, with Shalspeare’s usual 
negligence, for sizes. Malone. 

3 Sometimes her lfvil’d eyes their carriage ride,] The 
allusion, which is to a piece of ordnance, is very quaint and far- 
fetched. Malone. 

In The Merchant of Venice, the eyes of Portia’s picture are re- 
presented as mounted on those of Biissanio : 

« — Move these eyes ? 

Or whether, aiding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in moiion ? ” Srr evens. 

VCIL, XX. * 
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To every place at once, and no where fix'd, 

The mind and sight distractedly commix d» 

Her hair, nor loose, nor ty’d in formal plat, 
Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride; 

For some, nntncldd, descended her sheav’d 
Hanging her pale and pined cheek ^ beside ; 

Some in her tlireaden fillet"" still did bide. 

And, true to bondage, would not break from thence, 
Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 

A thousand favours from a maund she drew"’^ 

Of amber, crystal, and of bedded jet \ 

Which one by one she in a river threw. 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set ; 

Like usury, applying wet to wet % 

4 Sometime diverted—-] Turned from their foimer direc- 
tion. So, in As You Like It ; 

“ I rather will subject me to the malke 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brofiicr/' 

^ To the ORBED EARTH ; — ] So, in the moct trufiedy in 
Hamlet : 

— andTellus’ orbed ground"' Stllvlns. 

^ — her sheav’d hat,] Her hat Maeonl. 

— FINED cheek —] So, Spenser, (as an anonymous writer 
has observed,} b. iil c. ii. sL 51 : — like apmed ghostV 

M \LOSh» 

s Some in her threaden iillet— ] I suspect Shakspeare wrote 
—in their threaden iillet. Maloni . 

9 — from a maund she drew] A 777aund is a hand basket* The 
word is yet used in Somersetshire, Malone. 

^ Of amber, crystal,^ and of bedded jet,] Thus the quarto 
1609. If bedded be right, it must mean, sei in some kind of 
metal. Our author uses the word in The Tempest : 

«« — my kSOb i* the ooze is bedded:" 

The modern editions read— Jet, which maybe right; 
leads made of jet. The construction, i think is,— -she drew from 
a maund a thousand favours, of amber, crystal, &c. Maeonr. 

Baskets made of beads were sufficiently common even since 
the time of our author. I have seen many of them. Beaded 
Jet, is jet formed into leads. Stebvens. 
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Or monarchs’ hands, that let not bounty fall 
Where want cries some®, but where excess begs all. 

Of folded schedules had she many a one, 

Which she perus’d, sigh’d, tore, and gave the flood; 
Crack’d many a ring of posied gold and bone, 
Bidding them find their sepulchers in mud’‘; 

Found yet more letters sadly pen’d in blood, 

^ Upon whose wi eping maegent she was set,— 

Like usury, applying) wet to wet,] In King Henry VL 
Part IIL we meet with a similar thought: 

“ With tearful eyes add water to the sea, 

And give more strength to that which Lath too much.” 
These two lines are not in the old play on which the Third Part 
of King Henry VL is formed. 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

‘‘ With tears augmenting the fresh morning dew, 

Adding to clouds more clouds with bis deep sighs.” 

• Again, in As You Like It : 

« Thou mak’st a testament 

** As worldiogs do, giving the sum of more 
To that which hath too much.” 

Perhaps we should read ; 

** Upon whose margent ^weeping she was set.” 

The words might have been accidentally transposed at the 
press. Weeping margent^ however, is, I believe, right, being 
much in our author’s manner. Weeping for weeped or be<veeped; 
the margin wetted with tears. Malone. 

To wtep is to drop. Milton talks of 

“ Groves whose rich trees toept od’rous gums and balm.” 
Pope speaks of the weeping amber,” and Mortimer observes 
that lye-grass grows on weepmg ground,” i. e. lands abounding 
with wet, like the margin of the river on which this damsel is 
sitting. The rock from which water drops, is likewise poetically 
called a meping rock ; 

K^55 wt mvaov wirprig d*?ro AAKPT0ES2H!S» Steevens. 

3 Where want ckies some,] I once suspected that our author 
wrote : 

** Where want craDes some — Malone. 

I CTii halves, is a common phrase among school-boys. 

Steevens. 

4 Bidding them find their sepulcheks in moo;] So, in 
The Tempest ; ** My son i’ the ooze is bedded:^ Malone. 

3b2 
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With sleided silk feat and affectedl)^ ’ 

Enswath’d, and seal’d to curious .sccrce\ 

These often bath’d she in her fluxive eyes. 

And often kiss’d, and often ’gan to tear ^ ; 

Cry’d, O false blood ! thou i-egister of lies, 

What unapproved witness dost thou bear ! 

Ink would have seem’d more black and damned 
here ! 

This said, in top of rage the lines she rent*', 

Big discontent so breaking their c<jnlcuts. 

Again, ibidem: 

*« « — 1 wibh 

Myself were mudded in that oozy bed 
Where my sob lies.’' Steevexs. 
s With SLEIDED silk IE\T and affect edly — ] hladcd 

silk is, as Dr. Percy has elsewhere obsened, untwisted silk, 
prepared to be used in the rveaver’s or day. iSo, in 
Pei ides *. 

Be’t, when she weav’d the skided ulkd 
A weaver^s sky is formed with teeth like a comlh Vt ai is, 
curiously, nicely. Mvlone. 

^ With SLEIDED SILK feat and affectedly 
Enswath’d, and seal’d to curious secrecy.] To be convinced 
of the propriety of this description, let the reader consult the 
Eoyal Letters, &c. in the British Museura, w^ere he will find 
that anciently the ends of a piece of narrow ribbon were placed 
under the seals of letters, to connect them more (dosely. 

Sti I Vi 

Fiorio*s Italian and English Dialogues, entitled Iiis Seroiid 
Frutes, 1591, confiim I^fr, Steevens’s observation. In p. 89, a 
person, who is supposed to have jusi written a letter, culls for 
some wax, some sealing thread^ his dust-box^ and his seal ” 

^ And often kissU and often ’oax to tear^] The old copy leails 
I think, cormptedly : 

**^«*-~ and often gme to tear.^^ 

We might read : 

« — - and often gave a tear.** 

But the corresponding rhyme rather favours llu* conjee! tiral 
reading which I have inserted in the text. Besides, her imn liiul 
been mentioned in the preceding line. Malone. 
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that graz’d his cattle nigh, 
isterer, that the ruffle knew 
, and had let go by 
ars observed as they flew * ; 
iicted fancy ^ fastly drew ; 
by age, desires to know 
unds and motives of her woe. 

m upon his grained bat 
■ant sits he by her side ; 
desires her, being sat, 
ith his hearing to divide : 
i there may be aught apply’d, 

. LL knew — ] Rujfiers were a species of hit - 
akspeare. To ruffle in the common wealth,” 
Andronicus. Stlevens. 

?nch and English Dictionaiy at the end of 
i;, Etiffie and hurlihufly are synonymous. See 
5, M.ilojntjs, 

0 by 

louES — "I Had passed the prime of life, when 
s with his quickest pace. Max-one. 

:’HEY TLLW ;] i. e. as the scattered fragments 
aps, however, the parenthesis that I have in- 
been intended by the author. If it be omit- 
^ hours be connected with what follows, the 
t this reverend man, though engaged in the 
ity, had not suffered the busy and gay period 
i^ithout gaining some knowledge of the world. 

Malone. 

1 rANCY— ] This alflicted love-sick lady, 
[ready observed^ was formerly sometimes used 

So> in A IViidsuramer-NighVs Dream ; 
ears, poor faneffs followers.** Malone. 
lAT,] So, in Coriolanus ; 
fash--.** 

his staff on which the grain of the wood was 

The word is again used in King Lear ; Ise 
tore! or my bai be the harder.*^ Malone. 
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Which may her suffering ecstacy*^ assuage, 

Tis promis’d in the charity of age. 

Father, she says, though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour \ 

Let it not tell your judgment I am old ; 

Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power : 

I might as yet have been a spreading flower^ 

Fresh to myself, if I had self-apply’d 
Love to myselfj and to no love beside. 

But woe is me ! too early I attended 
A youthful suit (it was to gain my grace) 

Of one by nature’s outwards so commended ", 

That maidens’ eyes stuck over all his face : 

Love lack’d a dwelling, and made him her place®; 

4 — her siifering ecstacy — } Her painful perturbation of 
mind. See voi vii. p. 3S3, n, 2. Malonk. 

5 The injury of many a blasting houb,] So, in King Ileniy IV. 

Part IL : — every part about you ifkuted with 

^ Let it not tell your judgment I am old ; 

Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power :] So, in Romeo 
and Juliet: 

These griefs, these woes, these iorrows^ malce me oMJ' 

Malonl. 

Thus Lusignan, in Voltaire’s Zayre : 

Mes mau5£ m’ont affaibli plus encor que men ans. 

Si LLVLNS, 

y Or one by nature’s outwards so commended,] The quarto 
reads; 

0 one by nature’s outwards,” he, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt proposed the emendation inserted In tlie text, 
which apjpeais to me clearly right. Maloni * 

® — made him her flacb ;] i. e. her seat, her mansion. In 
the sacred writings the word is often used with this sense. 

, Stklvfns. 

So, itt As You Lihe It : 

This is m place; this house is but a butchery.” 

Flas in the Welch language signifies a mammu--lmme, 

M ALOW I » 
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And when in his fair parts she did abide, 

She was new lodg'd, and newly deified. 

His browny locks did hang in crooked curls ; 

And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls ’ 

What’s sweet to do, to do will aptly find * : 

Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind ; 

For on his visage was in little drawn. 

What largeness thinks in paradise was sawn 

Small show of man was yet upon his chin ; 

His phcenix down began but to appear, 

Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin. 

Whose bare out-brag’d the web it seem’d to wear ; 
Yet show’d his visage ^ by that cost most dear ; 
And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 
If best ’twere as it was, or best without. 

His qualities were beauteous as his form. 

For maiden-tongu’d he was, and thereof free ; 


9 — bulls.] Perb.'ips See p. 186, n. 2. BoswEtr.. 

' What's sweet to do, to do will aptly find :] I suppose he 
means, things pleasant to be done will easily find people enough 
to do them. Stjc-lvens. 

’ — in paradise was sawn.] i. e. seen. This irregular parti- 
ciple, which was forced upon the author by the rhyme, is, I be- 
lieve, used by no other writer. Malone. 

I rather think the word means smi?, i. e. all the flowers sown in 
Paradise. This word is still pronounced sawn in Scotland. 

Boswell. 

The same thought occurs in King Henry V. : 

“ Leaving his body as a. paradise” 

Again, in Romeo and Juliet ; 

“ In xaortiCL paradise of such sweet flesh.” Steevens. 

1 His pnojMX down — J I suppose she means matchless, rare, 
down. Maloni . 

4 Yet show'd his visage — ] The words are placed out of their 
natural order for the sake of the metre : 

“ Yet his visage ihoto'd," &ic. Malose. 
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Yet, if men mov’d him, was he such a storm 
As oft ’twixt May and April is to see, 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be 
His rudeness so with his authoriz’d youth 
Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 

Well could he ride, and often men would say, 

That horse his mettle from his rider takes" : 

Proud of subjection, viable by the stray, 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, lohat stop 
he makes ! 

And controversy hence a question takes. 


i Yet, if men mov’d him, was he such a storm, &c.] 'i’hus also 

in Troilus and Cressida that prince is described as one 

Not soon provok’d, nor being provok’d, soon calm’d.’* 

So alsOj in Antony and Cleopatra : 

« his voice was property ’d 
“ As all the timed spheres, and that to friends ; 

“ But when he meant to quail, and shake the orb. 

He was as rattling thunder.” 

Again, in King Henry IV. Part IL : 

‘‘ He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day to melting charity ; 

Yet notwithstanding, being incem'd, he’s flint; 

** As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As jfiams congealed in the sj^ring of day'' 

Again, in King Henry VIO. : 

Tiie hearts of princes kiss obedience, 

So much they love it ; but to shMorn hpiriis 
‘ ^ They swell and grow as k rribie a s dorms . * ’ h I A l c k\ r . 
Again, in Cymbeline : 

«« and yet as rough. 

Their royal blood cnchaf’d. as the rudest wind, 

That by the top doth take the mountain pine. 

And make him stoop to the vale.” Stfevekis. 

^ When breathe sweet, unruly though they be.j Hci, 

Amiens in As You Like It, addressing the w?ind ; 

Thou ait not .so unkind, 

Although thy breath be rudeT Malone, 

^ That horse his mettle from bis rider takes:! So, in King 
Henry IV. Part IL : 

For from hh metal was his party steePd ” Bi LLVLNa. 
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the horse by him became his deed, 
manage by the well-doing steed. 

iy on this side ® the verdict went ; 
abitude gave life and grace 
ainings and to ornament, 

•h’d in himself, not in his case ; 
lemselves made fairer by their place ; 
additions®, yet their purpos’d trim 
his grace, but were all grac’d by him h 

tip of his subduing tongue 
F arguments and question deep, 

Lion prompt, and reason strong, 
vantage still did wake and sleep : 
the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
e dialect and different skill, 
ill passions in his craft of will® ; 

\ly on THIS side — ] Perb aps t h e author wrote — /wk 
ever no need of change. Malone, 

.hemselves made fairer by their place 5 
• additions , — 2 modern editions 

r additions. This appearing to me unintelligible, 
tilted what I suppose to have been the author’s word, 
^ake happened in Macbeth, where we find 
As thick as tale 
2 post with post^ — 

u! of— Came post with post” Malone. 
eir purpos’d trim 

t his grace> but week all geac’d by him.] So, in 

ens : 

I OTCiic! the jewel by the w^earing it.” Malone. 
r all passions in his craft of will ;] These lines, in 
et has accidentally delineated his own character as a 
mid have been better adapted to his monumental in- 
n such as are placed on the scroll in Westminster 
Diir uncliscerning audiences, however, they are always 
irofounder silence, and followed by louder applause, 
my any other passage throughout all his plays. The 
,0" think they were selected for pubJick view, as the 
IS ill his poetick crown. Stllvens. 
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That he did in the general bosom reign ^ 

Of young, of old ; and sexes both enchanted % 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted ^ : 
Consents bewitch’d, ere he desire, have granted j 
And dialogu’d for him what he would say, 

Ask’d their own wills, and made their wills obey. 

Many there were that did his picture get. 

To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind ; 

Like fools that in the imagination set 
The goodly objects which abroad they find 
Of lands and mansions, their’s in thought assign’d ; 
And labouring in more pleasures to bestow them, 
Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe 
them® ; 

So many have, that never touch’d his hand. 
Sweetly suppos’d them mistress of his heart. 

My woeful self, that did in freedom stand, 

And was my own fee-simple (not in part,) 

5 That he did in the general bosom reign — ■] So, in Hamlet: 
“ And cleave the general ear with horrid speech.” 

Steepens. 

* — he did in the general bosom reign 

Of young, of old; and sexes both enchanted, — 

Consents bewitch’d, &c.] So, in Cymbeline : 

“ — — Such a holy miich, 

“ That he enchants societies to him,” 

A similar panegyrick is bestowed by our author upon Timou : 

“ — — his large fortune 
“ Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, 

“ Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
“ All sorts of hearts.” Malone. 

5 — . following where he haunted :] Where he frequented. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet i 

“ here in the pnblickinanf of men.” Malone. 

* — the true goutt landlord which doth owe them :] So, 
Timon, addressing himself to the gold he had found : 

“ — — Thou’lt go, .strong thief, 

“ When gmilt) keepers of thee cannot stand,” Steeven s . 
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What with his art in youth, and youth in art. 
Threw my affections in Ms charmed power. 
Reserv’d the stalk, and gave him all my flower. 

Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 

Demand of him, nor being desired, yielded ; 
Finding myself in honour so forbid. 

With safest distance I mine honour shielded : 
Experience for me many bulwarks builded 
Of proofs new-bleeding, which remain’d the foil 
Of this false jewel and his amorous spoil. 

But ah ! who ever shunn’d by precedent 
The destin’d ill she must herself assay ? 

Or forc’d examples, ’gainst her own content, 
To put the by-pass’d perils in her way ? 

Counsel may stop a while what will not stay; 
For when we rage, advice is often seen 
By blunting us to make our wits more keen. 

Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood ®, 

That we must curb it upon others’ proof; 

To be forbid the sweets that seem so good. 

For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 

O appetite, from judgment stand aloof! 

The one a palate hath that needs will taste. 
Though reason weep, and cry— if is thy last. 


? And was my own fee-simple — ] Had an absolute power 
over mvsclf ; as large as a tenant in fee has over his estate. 

' Malone. 

8 — the I’oiL 

Of this false JEWEL,— ] So, in King Richard 11, : 
f ‘ thy weary steps 
‘ Esteem a foil, in which thou art to set ^ 

‘ The precious jevid of thy home return.” Steevens. 

9 _ to our BLOOD,—] i. e. to dur passions. See vol. vH. p. LI , 
n. 1. Malone. 

o 
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For further I could say, this man's untrue, 

And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling ; 
Heard where his plants in others’ orchards grew \ 
Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling ; 

Knew vows were ever bi'okers to defiling* ; 
Thought, chai-acters, and words, merely but 
art'", 

And bastards of his foul adulterate heart. 

And long upon these terms I held my city 
Till thus he ’gan besiege me : " Gentle maid, 

Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity, 

And be not of my holy vows afraid ; 

That’s to you sworn, to none was ever said ; 

For feasts of love I have been call'd unto. 

Till now did ne’er invite, nor never vow. 

® — the PATTERNS of his foul beguiling ;] The cxnmpies of his 
seduction. Malone. 

> — in others’ orchards grew,] Orchard and ganh'ii wore, in 
ancient language, synonymous. Oar autfior has a', similar allusion 
in his 16 th Sonnet : 

“ __ many maiden gardens yet msel, 

“ With virtuous wish would bear you living, // otucw, 

“ Much liker than your painted counterfeit.” M vlonk. 

* Knew vows were ever bkokdus ro So, in 

Hamlet : 

“ Do not believe his vmvsj for they are brokers, 

“ Meer implorafors of unholy suits." bTiin vns. 

A broker formerly signified sxpandar. Malo nl. 

B Thought, characters, and words, merely but art,] Tkmigki 
is here, I believe, a substantive. Malone. 

S And long upon these terras I held my city,] Thus, in 'i'he 
Rape of Lucrece : 

“ So did I, Tarquin ; so my Troy&A perish.” 

Again, ibidem : 

“ This moves in him more rage, and lesser pity, 

“ To make the brciich, and enter this sweet dtii." 

Again, in All’s Well That Ends Well : 

Virginity being blown down, man will quickly be blown up ; 
marry, in blowing him down again, with the breach vourseivts 
made, you lose your city," Malone. 
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All my offences that abroad you see, 

Are errors of the Mood, none of the mind ; 

Love made them not : with acture they may be. 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind ® : 

They sought their shame that so their shame did 
find ; 

And so much less of shame in me remains, 

By how much of me their reproach contains. 

Among the many that mine eyes have seen ®, 

Not one whose flame my heart so much as warm’d. 
Or my aflection put to the smallest teen \ 

Or any of my leisures ever charm’d : 

Harm have I done to them, but ne’er was harm’d ; 
Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 
And reign’d, commanding in his monarchy. 

Look here, what tributes wounded fancies sent me®. 
Of paled pearls, and rubies red as blood ; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 


5 Love made them not : with acttjrb they may be, 

Where neither party is nor true nor kind ;] Thus the oM 
copy. I Ikivc not found the word aclure in any other place, but 
i!.iippose it to have been used as synonymous with action. We 
liave, I think, enactures in Hamlet. His offences that might be 
seen abroad in the world, were the plants before mentioned, that 
he had set in others’ gardens. The meaning of the passage then 
slKnild seem to be— My illicit amours were merely the effect of 
foastilution, and not approved by my reason ; Pure and genuine 
lore had no share in them or in their consequences ; for the mere 
congress of tlie .se.xcs may produce such fruits, without the aftee- 
lions of the parties being at all engaged- Malone. 

Among the many that mine eyes have seen, Stc.] So, in The 
Tempest 5 

ITttll many a lady 

I have ey’d with best regard,— but never any 
” With so full soul—.” STEE\rBNS. 

? Or my affection put to the smallest teen,] 7een Is irouik. 
So, in The Tempest : 

i my heart bleeds, 
fiiiiik rfthe teen I haw tam'd fiK ' 
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Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 
In bloodless white and the encrimson’d mood j 
Effects of terror and dear modesty, 

Encamp’d in hearts, but fighting outwardly ^ 

And lo ! behold these talents of their hair 
With twisted metal amorously impleach’d % 

I have receiv’d from many a several fair, 

(Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech’d,) 
With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d, 

And deep-brain’d sonnets, that did amplify 
Each stone’s dear nature, w'orth, and quality 

The diamond ; why ’twas beautiful and hard. 
Whereto his invis’d properties did tend ' ; 

The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend ; 
The heaven-hued saphire and the opal blend 


^ Lool here, what tributes wounded iancils sent niej Ffmc// 
is here used for hve or affection. So, in The Rape of Lucrece : * 

“ A martial man to be mhjlincifh slave/' 

9 Encamp’d in hearts, but ughtino outwardly.] So> in 
Hamlet ; 

** Sir, in my heart there was a kind of SrcLv j 

^ And lo 1 behold these talents of their hair, tic ] These 
lockets^ consisting of hair platted and set in gold, Ma lonk. 

^ amorously I M pleach’d,] ImpUach'd is hiienuneu; the 
same as pleached, a word which our author uses in Much Ado 
About Nothing, and in Antony and Cleopatra : 

« — — Steal into the pleached bower, 

Where honey-suckles ripen’d by the sun 
Forbid the sun to enter — 

«« pleach'd arms bending down 
** His corrigible neck,” Malone 
3 Each stone’s dear nature, worth, and quality*] In the age of 
Shakspeare, peculiar virtues were imputed to every species of pre- 
cious stones. Steevens. 

^ 4 Whereto his invis’d properties did tend;] hmifd for Aivi- 
sible. This is, I believe, a vrord of Shakspeare’s coining* His 
vised properties are the imUihle qualities of his mind. So, in our 
author’s Venus and Adonis : 

Had I no eyes, but ears, my ears would love 
Thy inxmra heaufp and immhleF M sloni*. 
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With objects manifold ; each several stone, 

With wit well blazon’d, smil’d or made some moan. 

Lo ! all these trophies of affections hot. 

Of pensiv’d and subdued desires the tender, 
Nature hath charg’ d me that I hoard them not, 
Hut yield them up W'here I myself must render. 
That is, to you, my origin and ender : 

For these, of force, must your oblations be. 

Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 

O then advance of yours that phraseless hand. 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise®; 
Take all these similes to your own command. 
Hallow’d with sighs that burning lungs did raise ; 
What me your minister, for you obeys. 

Works under you ; and to your audit comes ® 
Their distract parcels in combined sums. 

Lo ! this device was sent me from a nun. 

Or sister sanctified, of holiest note ’’ ; 

Which late her noble suit in court did shun 


•I O then advance of yours that phe \.sei,ess hand, _ 

Whose WHITE weighs down the airy scale of praise ;] So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 

« they may seize 

“ On the wAiie ttsonder of dear Juliet’s hand." 

The “ airy scale of praise " is the ‘scale filled with verbal eulo- 
giums.’ Air is often thus used by our author. So, in Much Ado 
About Nothing : 

“ Charm ache with air, and agony with words.” 

See also vol. viii. p- 256, n. 9. Malone. 

6 __ and to your audit comes — So, in Macbeth : 

« in compt, 

“ To malce their audit at your highness’ pleasuie, 

“ Still lo return your own.” Steevens. 

7 Ok sister sanctified, of holiest note ;] The poet, I suspect, 

wrote: _ 

“ A sister sanctified, of holiest note. Malone. 

« Which late her noble suit in court did shun,] Who lately 
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Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote ; 
For she was sought by spirits of lichcst coat 
But kept cold distance, and did thence remove. 

To spend her living in eternal love. 

But O3 niy sweet, what labour is't to leave 
The thing v/e have not, mastering wliai not 
strives ? 

Paling the place which did no form receive ' 

Playing patient sports in unconstrained gyves : 

She that her fame so to herself contrives, 


retired from the %oliciSatioii of her noble admiieis. The won! 
in the sense ot^hequcsi or 'peiition^ was much used iii ShaLspeaieX 
time. Malonf. 

9 Whose rarest havings made the blossoms date,] Whose 
accomplishments were so extraordinary that the lion er ol the 
young nobility were passionately enamoured of her. M \loni . 

^ For she was sought by spirits op kichlst covt,] By ru- 
bles ; whose high descent is marked by the number of c|yartcrs m 
their coats of arms. So in our authofs Rape of Liicrece ; 

Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive, 

And be an eye^sore in my golden coatJ' I\1alo\e. 

® But O, my sweet, what labour Ls’t to leave 
The thing we have not, mastering what not strives ? 

Paling the place which did no form receive;*—] The old 
copy reads ; 

Placing the place which did no form receive, 

“ Placing patient sports in unconstrained g}wesr’ 

It does not require a long note to prove that this is a gross cor- 
ruption. How to amend fit is the only question Piaj/mg in the 
first line, 1 apprehend, was a misprint for paling ; the compo- 
sitofs eye I suppose glanced upon the second line, and (aught 
the first word of it instead of the first woid of the line 
was then composing.— The lover is speaking of a nun who 
had voluntarily retired from the world.^ — But what merit (he 
adds,) could she boast, or what w^as the difficulty of such an 
action? What labour is there in leaving what we have not, i. c. 
what we do not enjoy, [See Rape of Lucrece, p, ilO, n. 6.j or in 
restraining desires that do not agitate our breast? F*iliiig the 
place,” &c. securing within the pale of a cloister that licait wliieh 
had never received the impiession of love,— When fetters arc put 
upon us by our consent, they do not appear Irksome, kc. Biich is 
the meaning of the text as now regulated. 
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I'he ‘•ears of battle scapeth by the flight^, 

And makes her absence valiant, not her might. 

O pardon me, in that my boast is true ; 

The accident which brought me to her eye. 

Upon the moment did her force subdue, 

And now she would the caged cloister fly ; 
Religious love put out religion’s eye : 

Not to be tempted, would she be immur’d % 

And now, to tempt all, liberty procur’d. 

in Antony und Cleopatra the verb to pale is used in the sense of 

to hem in : 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips^ 

Is thine, if thou wilt have it.” 

The i.vhich I once suspected to be corrupt, is un*« 

doiibtcilly right. The same phraseology is found in the Rape of 
Lucrece : 

— the im pres non of strange kinds 
hjorm^d in them, [women,] by force, by fraud, or skill.” 
It is also still more strongly supported by the passage quoted by 
Steevens from Twelfth Night. Malone. 

I do not believe there is any corruption in the words 
** — did m\form receive^'* 

as the .same expression occurs again in the last stanza but three ; 
— a, plenitude of subtle matter, 

Applied to cautels^ all strange Jhmis receives*' 

Again, in Twelfth Night : 

How easy is it for the proper false 
In women’s waxen hearts to set their form P ” 

Steevens. 

^ Flaying patient sports,] So Spenser, Fairy Queen, b. i. 
€. 10, .St, 31 ; 

A multitude of babes about her hong, 

** Plaijing their sports." 

Again, b. 5, c. L st, 6 ; 

** Flaying their childish sports.” Malone. 

4 — bv THE flight,] Perhaps the author wrote— by her flight. 

SXEEVBNS. 

5 Not to be tempted, would she be immur’d,] The quarto^ has 
enur'd; for which the modern editions have properly given 

immufd^ Malone. ^ ^ o* i. j Yrr 

Immur'd is a verb used by Shakspeare in King Richard 111. 
and The Merchant of Venice. We likewise have immures, subst. 
In the Prologue to Troilus and Cressida, Stelvens# 

VOi.* XX. S C 
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How mighty then you ai‘e, O hear me tell ! 

The broken bosoms that to me belong, 

Have emptied all their fountains in my well. 

And mine I pour your ocean all among ; 

I strong o’er them, and you o’er me being strong. 
Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physick y'our cold breast. 

My parts had power to charm a sacred sun 
Who, disciplin’d and dieted in grace, 

Believ’d her eyes, when they to assail begun, 

All vows and consecrations giving place '' : 

0 most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space, 

In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine. 

For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 

5 My parts bad power to charm a sacred siiiu] Perhaps the 
poet wrote *. 

a sacred nun.'' 

If sm be right, it must mean, the higkiesi of ike 

cloister. So, in King Henry VIIL ; 

— When these smis 

(For so they phrase them) by their heralds eluillenghl 
The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thoughts com})ass.” hlAi^ONr. 

In Coriolanus, the chaste Valeria is called t!ie moon of Home 

Sa I u \s. 

^ My parts had power to charm a sacred sun, 

Who, disciplin’d and dieted in giace, 

Believ’d her eyes, when they to assail begun, 

All vows and consecrations giving place :] The old copy 
reads : 

My parts had power to charm a sacred sun. 

Who disciplin’d I died in grace—.” 

For the present regulation of the text, the propriety fif width, 

1 think, will at once strike eveiy reader, 1 am iindeblec! to an 
anonymous correspondent, whose communications Imw been iil- 
ready acknowledged. 

The same gentleman would read ; 

«« — .when I the assail begun' — ” 
and ! formerly admitted that emendation, but it does not seem 
absolutely necessary. The nun believed or yielded to her eyes, 
when they, captivated by the external appearance of her tvooer, 
began to assail her chastity, MAtoiSK, 
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U'hcn thou !i«presses.t, what are preceptb xrortii 
Of btale example r ^\T:ien thou wilt inflame 
How coldly those impediments stand forth 
Of wealth, of iilial fear, law, kindred, fame? 

Love's armb arc peace, ’gainst rule, ’gainst sense, 
'gainst shame ‘ ; 

And sweetens, in the suffering pangs it bears. 

The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears 

Now all these hearts that do on mine depend, 
Feeling it ijrcak, with bleeding groans they pine ; 
And supplicant their sighs to you extend, 

To leave the battery that you make ’gainst mine, 

7 — Wlion fhoii Ui]t iLllame, 

How roldh impeclioionts ’^tund forth 
Clf weulflH of hhal leur, law, kindred, fame?] Thm, in 
Howes Jane Chiiy ; 

every other jo}, how dear soever. 

Coves way to that, and we leave all for love. 

'\t the impirions tyranl’s lordly call, 
i« spilt*- of reason and restraint we come^ 

** Heave kindreds parents, and our native home. 

“The trembling maid, all her fears he charms/’ Ke 

SfEJCVENS, 

Pope has a closer resemblance ; 

“ Ffnae, tvffilih, and honour;, what are ye to loveJ* 

Boswtll. 

' Love’s arms twe eiAti, 'gainst rule, ^ve.] I suspect our 
author unUc ; 

“ Love’s arms are pro(^* 'gainst rule/’ ^c. 

The mean log, houever, of the text as it stands, may be— The 
xmrfa} e Unit love carries on against rule, seme, kc. produces to the 
parfies engaged a peaceful enjoyment, and $xmieu% kc. The 
eoiislrtiftion in the nest line is perhaps irregular.— Love’s arms 
are peace, &c. ami love sweetcUvS— . Maloku. 

Perhaps we shouhl read : 

' Love aims fd peace— 

** Fc/ sweetem/’ kc* Stuevuns. 

V Awl sweetens iti the suffering pangs it hears. 

The alovb of all forces, shocks, ant! fears.] Ha, In Cym- 
lieline j 

a toiifli more rare 
« Kufidiies all pangs ml! fears/’ 

2 (’ a 
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Lending soft audience to my sweet design, 

And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth.” 

This said, his watery eyes he did dismount. 

Whose sights till then were Icvel’d on my face ‘ ; 
Each cheek a river running from a fount 
With brinish current downward flow’d apace: 

O, how the channel to the stream gave grace I 
Who, glaz’d with crystal, gate the glowing roses 
That flame ^ through water which their hue incloses. 

O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear? 

But with the inundation of the eyes 
What rocky heart to water will not wear ? 

What breast so cold that is not warmed here ? 

O cleft effect^ ! cold modesty, hot wrath, 

Both fire from hence and chill estincture hath I 

For lo! his passion, but an art of craft. 

Even there resolv’d my reason into tears ' ; 

There my white stole of chastity I (lafl”d 
Shook off my sober guards, and civil fears" ; 

Appear to him, as he to me appears, 

^ This said, liis watery eyes he did disrnoxnit, 

Whose SIGHTS ti!! then were li vi l*i) on my face;] The 
allnsion is to the old English fire-arms, which weie siipporfecl on 
what was called a Malonh. 

^ GATE the glowing roses 

That fiame— ] That is, procured for the glowing roses in 
his cheeks that Same, Lc, Gate is the ancient perfect tense of 
the verb to gets Maeone. 

3 O cleft effect! — } O divided and discordant efiect ! — O 
cleft, &c, is the modern correction. The old copy has— Or deft 
effect, from which it is difficult to draw any meaning. M 4 lone. 

4 —resolv’d my reason into teaks;] So, in Hamlet: 

** Thaw, and resolve itself into a dm,** STEcerMs. 

5 — njy white stole of chastity I dah’d,] To daff* or doff* is 
to put ot, do Malone. 
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A!! iiieltiiic* ; thon^li our drops this difference horn, 
His poison cl me, and mine did him restore. 

lo him a plenitude of subtle matter, 

Applied to eaiitels % uil strange forms receives^ 

Of I}iiriiiBg blushes, or of weeping water, 

Or swooning paleness ; and he takes and leaves, 

III cithers aptness, as it best deceives 
To bli^Ii at spetehcs rank, to weep at woes, 

Or to tiini white and swoon at tragick shows: 

That not a heart which in his level came, 

Could scape the hail of his all-hurting aim 
Showing fair nature is both kind and tame ; 

And veil’d in them, did win whom he would maim : 
Against the thing he sought he w’^ould exclaim : 

^ — a«i! <nii feais,] foimerly sigoiiieci decO” 

rm{\^ in lOmao and Juhii . 

oniis ind night, 

1 ijoii Nobri-^uitrd matron all in bluk.” \lon3s. 

' If) I o iiL%— j Applied to insidious purposes, ivitli 

s«htilf\ .oh! ( iianiiw. ^o, in Hamlet : 

Puhaps he Io\is uni now; — 

\n!! jnav no soil oi innkl doth besmirch 
1 lu ^ u lue ol Ills Will ’’ M ua)M . 
n 4 lit. ait \ibirh in his ili u l came, 

('mild scape the hsil of Ids uli-burniog aim,] So, in King 
JItmry \ III : 

“ I stood r the /nJ 

“ C H d kilUi Imrg'd <*<}nrederaC} ” Sri-.LVLisrs, 

Ayjnm in mil anlhors 1 i7th Sonnet : 

“ Iking we within the /nr/ of your fiown, 

Hut shoo! not at me in your waken’d hate/’ 

Again, in All’s Vi til That Muds Wtdl : 

“ I am not an mifiostoi, that proclaim 
,\l}self against the /fu/ of my 

! siispecl dial lot /md we ought to read ?7/. So, m The Rape 
of Liif rm* ; , . , ^ ^ 

** End ihy0 aim, before thy shoot be mdeiV Malons* 
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When he most biirn’d in heart-wisli’d luxury , 

He preach’d pure maid and prais’d cold chastity. 

Thus merely with the garment of a Grace 
The naked and concealed fiend he cover’d ; 

That the unexperienc’d gave the tempter place, 
Which^ like a cherubio, above them hover'd L 
Who, young and simple, would not be so lovcfd ? 
Ah me ! I fell ; and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake. 

O, that infected moisture of his eye, 

O, that false fire which in his cheek so glow’d, 

O, that forc’d thunder from his heart did 
O, that sad breath his spongy lungs bestowkl, 

O, all that borrow’d motion, seeming ow’d 
Would yet again betray the fore-betray’d, 

And new pervert a reconciled maid ^ ! 

8 — in LeaU-wisli’d LDxukY,] Inumij formerly wds liseil lot 
lascivmmieh^i. Maloxf. 

9 He preach’d pure maid, — J Wo meet uith a sio:siLir phrase- 
ology in King John ; 

lie speaks piaiu cmimn Jue, and bounce^ and 

Again, in King Henry V. : 

1 speak to thee plain soldier.” Maloxh. 

^ — like a cherubin, above them hovefcl] So, in Klacbeth * 
or heaven’s chernhin, hois’d 

Upon the sightless couriers of the uli S feiu 

^ 0, that foie’d thunbir from his heart did %,] So, in 
Twelfth Night : 

With gioans that tlmnder love, and sighs of fire.” 

Maeonl. 

^ *-*that bonwv’d motion, seeming ow’d,] Thai passion 
which he copied from others so naturally that it seemed real and 
his own. Ow'd has here, as in many other places in our author’s 
works, the signification of owned, "Malone. 

4 In this beautiful poem, in eveiy part of which the ham! of 
bhakspeare is visible, he perhaps meant to break a luoce with 
Spenseu It appears to me to have more of the simplicity and 
pathetic I tenderness of the elder poet, in his smaller pieces, I ban 
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aii’t otlui poem ot that time; and stumgly leminds ii& of our 
aiitlioi’s citsciiption ol 111 di Cient song, iu Night i 

u — It IS sill} sooth. 

And dallies \uth the innocence of \0uth3 
' lake ti e (M age M mom 
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I OL life Pilgrim %vas iiisf published by Wiiikm Jag- 
4 aul a MU ill ovlMO m Ijlib, \\ilh our author’s name. Two oi 
llu, la nftd lu that collection are also found (as has 

bun alic u!\ in the larger collection printed la quarto 

ill IfjPM ; \Juth liunngbetn aheady laid before the reader, (see 
ludbu. Soniu I I l\ ami 111,) are here omitted. J, Jaggard in 
1 jpH lull! pimteil arolleUioii of Poems wntten by Richard Barne- 
field. Anwiur llu are found A Sonnet “ addressed to his friend 
HJi m fnaise of musique and poetiie,” beginning with 
tins line, ** 1/ mmffpff* and Muele poelrle agree/' &c. and an Ode 
also \ui tie n by B line feld, of which the first line is As iifell 
npun u f/t/y— ,* ’* rioB\lth'^tamling which, William Jaggard* in- 
H Tied tin St* two pie(*es in the Passionate Pilgrim as the produc- 
lams of Mwkspi.ue. 

In the }ear 1612 Ite went still further, for he then added to the 
hmiicr inisfcllaii}’ si v era! pieces written by Thomas Heywood, 
an! the Collection under the following title: *‘The 

pisMoivde Pi! grime, orcertaine morons Sonnets betweene Venus 
aud \doiiiH, newly conected and augmented. By W, Shakespeare. 
1 hi* tiiiid edit ion. Wlu^reunto h newly added two love-epistles, 
file first from PaiK to Hellen, and Heliens answere backe againe 
lo Paris*'' Ik*) wood, being much oflended with this proceeding, 
appi irs tci have insisted on the printer’s cancelling the original 
and substituting another that should not ascribe the 
whole to hhakspeuiT. This i learn from my copy of these |X)ems, 
in wliirh the two titlc-piigCH by the fortunate negligence of the 
liiwier have been preserved : one with, and the other without, the 
luiine oi our atitlior. Heywood In hh postscript to his Apology 
for Actms prinlcd in 1612, thus speaks of this transaction : 

Here likewise I must necessarily insert a mpifesl injury done 
lo me In lhat worle, [Fiiitaynes Troy,] by taking the two epistles 
of Paris to Helen, and Helen to Paris, and printing them in a less 
volume under the name of another ; which may put the world in 
opinion I miglit sieale them from him, and hec, to do himselfe 
riglit, liath since pabllsiiccl them in his own name : but as I must 
ackiiowlerlgo luv lines not worthy his patronage under whom he 
liaili imlilfshed'them, so, the author, I lmt% much ofetided with 
Mr. Jaggard, that (altogether unknown lo him,) presumed to 
make s(» bold with liis iiiiineJ’ 

hi conscf|iic*iifc of Jaggard's conduct tlie two poems of Bariie- 
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lielciliave tii! the present edition been piintetl as Muikspeaie 
and Hey wood’s translations from Ovid, notwithstanding the au- 
thors remonstrance, were again lepubli&hed in 101(1, liiKler the 
name of our poet: nor was the iallacy detcited ^till the } ear 
1766, when it was pointed out by Dr. Farmer in his very inge«* 
iiious Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare. 

Beside the poems already enumeiated, -whicli the printr r faKely 
ascribed to Shakspeare, he likewise inserted n celebraiitl M uirigai 
written by Marlowe, beginning with the words— “ Come ii\i 
with me, and be roy love,” which is now rejected. 

The title-page above given fully suppoits an obscivation I mack 
some years ago, that several of the sonnets in this cnllec lion seem 
to have been essays of the author when he iirst toncened the 
notion of wilting a poem on the subject of ^knus and \donis, and 
before the scheme of his work uus conipletely adjust tcL 

Many of these little pieces bear the strongest maik oi the Ii.incl 
of Shakspeare.— I have not adhered to the Older in \\hicli tficy 
stand in the old copy, having classed ail those which h late to 
Adonis together. Malonl. 

Why the present collection of Sonnets, &c. should be entitled 
The Passionate Pilgrim, 1 cannot discover, as it is made up out 
of the loose fragments of Shakspeare, together uith paures of 
other writers. Perhaps it was so called by its first editor illiam 
Jaggard the bookseller. We may be almost sure tiiat our author 
never designed the majority of these his unconnected sciaps for 
the publick. 

On the Stationers’ books the fullouing entry orriiis : *klan. d, 
1599, Amours by J. D, with certen Sonets by^lk h,” This enfr) 
is made by Eleazar Edgar. Stle^ens. 

So many instances have been given of Jaggnrds uaot of lickdlfy 
in this publication, that I am afraid all confidence must Ijc with- 
drawn from the whole. In addition to those poems which hfue 
been withdrawn by Mr, Malone as being the property of ollur 
writers, that which stands fourth in this edition may, upon equally 
good grounds, be added to the list, as it is found in a c^olleetion n( 
Sonnets, by B. Griffin, entitled Fklcssamore Cluistc then Kiiwle, 
1596, with some variations which I have pointed out in tlie nolcs, 
Fidessa was reprinted in the year 1815 by my friend Mr. Bliss. It 
will throw some additional doubt upon IMr. Malone*s conjortiirr, 
that the little pieces which he has thrown together at the begin* 
ningwere ‘‘essays of the author, when he first coiiceivc'd tiu* 
notion of writing a poem upon the subject of Venus and Adonis;’ 
Mr. Malone, indeed, has himself, at the end of tliat poem, pro- 
duced several instances of the same topick being treated by 
preceding writers. 

In Jaggard’s edition of 1012 a clLstinetion seems to be drawn 
between some of these poems and others^ wliicli are sc|mrakal 
from them by afre&h title-page ; 
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bOXXETb 

lo Uu 1 <sl< '5 ot Murick, 

V A i-N (OtAa t efullo'Aui;^ 

< ft V A n 1 uin^tiiti 

j ii» i i' i' a itl t e i\ 

\ I'j i l {1 :*rsi 

F ae t u ii xth cIkac tlia ilviu 
K ^ fi anJ Lean love 
1 5 I i il «i i n d I'a} 


m ^ 1 n (/hum i tuo at the poem-* not ritteii by Shal- 

<. H ih' .1) ' HI f 1. !■ No. .) 'uml h ; and from thence we imghi 
(j 1 » 1 ,11 1 ' t ti i l.i't cAs belonged to him, and that the 

second. Iwi ni\aiH«rsts.i-4iti(.n-,,wasaddcd,tofiUupthevolume, 

hum (If iT '•in lus ; foi i < unsitt but lOiisider No. i, as totally 
mn\ortb\ am pat f, *ii d Xos. > anti h appeal to me to be of aa 
\ s^,t tnaa hiwulunv, or tluHr of hn immediate contempo- 
r irii s aofi b* ir a iit arer i esf^bbinee to the st) le of those uncertain 
msthoA Vi fhc pfamsmv attachulto Sinrns, mlotteirs edition. 
Bui iinloif uu Hi i\ MTond v ut cont uiisXi^ 2, which is perhaps 
the unb tJ ibh pio hsctstm oi Sliakspeurc m the volume^ 

in thi ^ e Inul tlic poem in pniAO oi niiisick and |)oetr}% 
;U,ich 1 (h.muHir Ibumheld. If we are not to constder the 
p (sv-ntfi ifi I’lLni.i .dlo other its a boobsidlei s trick, I know not 
, , 1 ..t-iaenitonod ((.iniioMtion is to be sunendered without 

L 10 '.. !i U dh tm Jagganl was a rogue. John .laggard may 
better, and imy lutye stolen Shakspeare s 
! ,t" e bn V ete .du tw.i'tK restored to their nglitful owner. I 
s},,«-l i be t ' tii 11 1 eotdd ( laiin them with more cophdence for our 
, r, It ini », I oi on uremiht ot iheirmenf, wmeh is small, bi t as 
‘s! ; . 1 ' li s eln aatt.in t.f Sp. riser, ami the warm terms in which 
^ V .^'t ii .! As ibinicfu Itl’s jioeras are not easily met with, I 
sbdl add th's little piece : 

•• If Ml silk usd sweit Poetry agree, 

\,the miHl needs, the Sister and the brother, 

.. -n , „ „u„i the love be gieal ’twist you and me. 

•' r.i I luse llam lov'st the one, and 1 the othc' i 
•• Ua.sland to thee is dtar, whose heavenU toueli 
•> ! |.on tin' hue doth ravish human sense ; 

■' s,petU r to me, whose deep eonteit 

" As, jussiiig all ( once it, needs no defence. 

•< '1 hou iov s! to hear tin' ssveet melodious sound 
o 'l’h, » Pho'bus’ lute (the fiimen of musick) makes ; 

" Andlindeepder.Rhtnmdi.efly^ 

Wiirii as himself to smgmg he betakes . 
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One God is God of both (as poets feign) ; 

One Inight loves both, and both in Ihec remain. 

Numberless instances might be pioducoci to show \\itli how 
little scruple the printers, and even the authors^of tliaf time, pil» 
laged one another. A song, which is inserted in L\liy% Alexan- 
der, and Campaspe, in Bloiinf^i republication of his ph}s, “ () 
for a bowl of fat Canary/’ is appended to the second edition oi 
Middleton’s A Mad World My blasters, as "‘a catch Itfi* the ffli 
Act sung by Sir Bounteous Progiessc to liis guests.” But I tliKl 
among Mr. Malone’s poetical tracts the most singular instant c oi 
plagiarism I recollect to have met with. \\\ L. (whom these 
initials point out i know not) published in 16 Df> two poems, one 
entitled, Nothing for a New Yeare’s Gift ; the other, The Eliects 
proceeding from Nothing, lie concludes the dedication to his 
patron, Sir William Hide, in which he speaks very modest!} ofliiv 
sickly spirit and virgin Muse, with these lines ; 

You lookt for Nothing Nothing I enipaii 
With thepoore remnant of my broken hail.’' 

He has kept his word ; for he has done little more than tran- 
scribe a certain number of passages from Silvester's Ilii Ikiitas. 
I should not perhaps have discovered this," had lu‘ not beem sa 
unfortunate in his selection, as to tike those liiuw towldeh 
Dryden has given an unhappy celebrity : 

To gla/e the lakes and bridle uj) tlu* floods, 

And perriwig with snow the bald-pute woods,” 

Bo W i tL, 
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I. 

Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook. 

With young Adonis, lovely, fresh and green. 

Did court the lad with many a lovely look, 

Such looks as none could look but beauty’s queen. 
She told him stories to delight his ear ; 

She show’d him favours to allure his eye ; 

To win his heart, she touch’d him here and there : 

Touches so soft still conquer chastity 

But whether unripe years did want conceit. 

Or he refus’d to take her figur’d proffer. 

The tender nibbler would not touch the bait. 

But smile and jest at every gentle offer : 

Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and toward ; 
He rose and ran away ; ah, fool too frowardi 

IL 

Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy mom ^ 

And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade. 


' Touches so soft still cosauEE chastity.] Thus, in Cyrabe- 

line : 

a iotich more rare 

Buhdim all pangs, all fears*'’ Stee^^ens* 

^ Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn, &.C*] Of this 
Sonnet the following translation was made by the late Mr. Vinceni: 
Bourne : 

Vi% matutinum ebiberat de gramine rorem 
Umbrosa invitans Phoebas ad antra boves, 

Cum secum placid! Cytherea ad fiuminis undas 
Adrentum expectans sedifc, Adoni, tuum* 

Sub salicis sedit ramis, ubi saepe solebat 
Procumbens fastum deposuisse puer* 
dSstiis crat gravis ; at gravior sub peetore div*- 
Qiii fail, et longe savior, ^stus eral. 
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When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made. 

Under an osier growing by a brook, 

A brook, where Adon us’d to cool his spleen ; 

Hot was the day ; she hotter that did look 
For his approach, that often there had been. 

Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by. 

And stood stark naked on the brook’s green brim : 
The sun look’d on the world with glorious eye, 

Yet not so wistly, as this queen on him : 

He spying her, bounc’d in, whereas he stood ; 

O Jove, quoth she, why was not I a flood ? 

III. 

Fair was the morn, when the fair queen of love. 

Paler for son-ow than her milk-white dove 
For Adon’s sake, a youngster proud and wild ; 

Her stand she takes upon a stecp-up hill ' : 

Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds ; 

She siliy queen, wdth more than love’s good will. 
Forbade the boy he should not jjass thf)be grounds ; 
Once, quoth she, did I see a fair sweet youth 
Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a boar. 


Mox puer advenit, posuitque a corpora vcstem, 

Tam prope viic Venerem delituisse latus ; 

Utquedeam vidit recubantem in marginc tipa", 

Attonitus mediis insiliebat aquis. 

Crudelem decepta dolum fraudcnique superbum 
Ut videt, his maeslis ingemit ilia modis . 

Cur ex ffiquoreas spuma cum n®rcerer undae, 

Non ipsa, o, inquit, Jupiter! undafuil Malonf, 

4 Paler for sorrow than her milk-white clove, J Tiie line pre- 
ceding this is lost. Maione. 

s — upon a steep-up hill :] It has been suggested to me that 
this ought to be printed— -upon a steep up-hill; but the other 
regulation is undoubtedly right. So, in a former sonnet : 

“ And having climb’d the stecp-up heavenly hill—:' 

MhLOSi. 
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Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth I 
See, in my thigh, quoth she, here was the sore ® : 
She showed hers j he saw more wounds than one, 
And blushing fle^ and left her all alone. 

IV. 

V eniis with young Adonis sitting by her \ 

Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him | 

She told the youngling how god Mars did try her**. 
And as he fell to her, so fell she to him 

^ See, in niy thigh, quoth she, lieie was the sore, ^vc.] Rabe-* 
lais hath sported with the same thought in a chapter where he re- 
lateth the story of the Old Woman and the Lion. La Fontaine 
also inclidgeth* himself in Le Diable Papefigmere, after a manner 
no wli't more chastised : 

Bre! aussi tot qii’i! apper^ut I'enorme 
Solution lie continiiite, 

I! demeiira si fort epouvantc, 

Qifil piit la fuite, et luissa-la Perrette. 

The vurlet Shalispeare, however, on this occasion might have 
remembered the ancient ballad of the Gelding of the Devil, which 
beginneth thus : 

“ A merry jest I will you tell/’ i^c. 

And now I bethink me, somewhat like the same fancy occur- 
reth In the Speculum Majus of Vincentins BcIIovacensis, other- 
wise Vincent de Beauvais. Amhle. 

7 Fiia Venus with Adonis sitting by her,] The old copy reads ; 

Venus with Adonis sitting by her.” 

The defect of the metre shows that a word was omitted at the 
press. This remark I owe to Dr. Farmer. Maloj^e. 

I have given the epithet as it is found in Fidessa. See 
the Preliminary Remarks. Boswell. 

^ She toll! the youngling how god Mars did try herj See 
Venus and Adonis, ante : 

** I have been woo’d-* as I entreat thee now. 

Even by the stern and direful god of war/’ kc. 

Malone. 

«i ...... iiow god Man did iry her** So^ Prior : 

By Mars himself that armour has been irt^*dJ* 

STEJeriNS. 

® And as he fell to her, so fell she to him.] I have given this 
line from Fidessa ; the want of metre shows it to be corrupt as It 
appears in laggard : 

And as he fell to her, $MfeU to him/' 

VOL, XX* S D 
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Even thus, quoth she, the warlike god embrac’d me ; 
And then she clipp’d Adonis in her arms ; 

Even thus, quoth she, the warlike god unlac’d me, 
As if the boy should use like loving eliarms : 

Even thus, quoth she, he seized on my lips, 

And with her lips on his did act the seizure ; 

And as she fetched breath, away he skips, 

And would not take her meaning nor her pleasure. 
Ah ! that I had my lady at thi.s bay. 

To kiss and clip me till I run away ‘ 1 

Crabbed age and youth ’ 

Cannot live together ; 

The emphasis must be laid upon ‘'to him,” as the cotresponding 

rliyme is woo him.’* Boswell. 

‘ To kiss and dip me tili i run away!] The latter part of 
this poem is thus given in Fidessas the reader, bycoro|miiiic?thern, 
will judge which was most likely to be the original, and which lias 
suffered most from imperfect memory : 

Even thus, quoth she^ the wanton god emhmc^l me ; 

And thus she clasped Adonis in her arms : 

** Even thus, quoth she, the waihkegod uiilar'd iiu\ 

** As if the boy should use like loving cliurms : 

** But he, a wayward hoy, refm'd hr offh\ 

And ran away, the beanienm queen neglecting; 

Showing hoik Jolly to abuse her proffer,, 

And all hk sex of cowardice detevting ; 

Oh, that I had oiy niidre^H at timt bay, 

** To kiss and dip me till i nm nmiyf Boswfli.. 

® Crabbed age and youth, Kc.] This little poem is likewise 
found in the Garland of Good Will, Fart Hi. Dr. Perry ihiuks 
that it was intended for the mouth of Venus, “^weighing the com- 
parative merits of youthful Adonis and agedVnhm,'' See tfie 
Eeliquesof Ancient Poetry, voL ip. S37, 2d edit. 

This song is alluded to in The Woman’s Prize, or Ihe I'airier 
Tam’d, by Fletcher ; 

— ^Thou'foncl man, 

Hast thou forgot the ballad, Crabbed agef 
Can May and January match together, 

** And never a storm between them ? ’* Uiihmu, 

As we know not that Vulcan was much wore nged than hif 
brethren, Mars, Mercury, or Fhmbus, atitl fspeciallv m cite 



\()uth is fnil of pleasanoe, 

A'p' is full of care : 

A’outh lil:e summer morn, 
like winter weather; 

S (Kitlj like slimmer brave, 

Aui ]il;e winter bare. 

\ oath is full of sport. 

Aloe's breath is short, 

Voiith is nimble, Eti^e is lame ; 

\ until is hot and bold, 

Ai',e is weak and cold ; 

\ oath is wiki, and age is tame. 

Agt', i do iibhor thee. 

Youth, I do adore thee; 

(). my Joi'c, my love is yoimg; 

Age, i do defy thee ' ; 

( ), sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

b'of metiiinks thou stuy’st too long 

VL 

Sweet rose fair liower, untimely pluck’d, soon 
faded, 

PluekkI in the bud, iind faded in the spring^! 

fiib!i*cl ill'll iPH wi-H' to c-*njoy a perpetait? of health, life, 

and pleaHiire, I aia laswilliag to admit that the laiig liter-loving 
danse disliked her hiisbaiui on any other account than hi<i ungrace- 
fill form aial Iiis limeiiiss. He who could forge the thunderbolts 
of Jove, siiri ly in fall strength, and equal to the task of dls- 
cfiarglngtlie highest flalms ami mast terrifying exactions even of 
Venms fitwif* I do not, in short, perceive how this little poem 
cfiulct kiw been puf, with any singular propriety, into the mouth 
of Hie cfuecn of Love, if due regard were paid to the classical 
silimtiim of her ami her hmband* Streveks. 

3 Agn i do DfcFt thee;] I despise or reject thee. So, in 
Romeo and Juliet : 

“ I ds iffy thy conjuratbn;* Mai^one. 

^ thou itiy'st too long.] In the Garland of Good- Will there 
are tliiriy morelifies added; but, m they are worthless, f have 
tiol lloiight if worth while to reprint them. Boswell. 

^ Sweet rose, &Ci] This seems to have been intended for a 
dirge to be stiiif by Venus on the death of Adonis. M alohe. 

2 P 2 
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Bright orient pearl, alack ! too timely shaded 1 
Fair creature, kill’d too soon by death’s sharp sting ! 
Like a green plumb that hangs upon a tree, 

And falls, through wind, before the fall should be. 

I weep for thee, and yet no cause I have ; 

For why ? thou lefdst me nothing in thy \rili. 

And yet thou lefl’st me more than I did crave ; 

For why ? I craved nothing of thee still : 

O yes, dear Mend, I pardon crave of thee : 

Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to rne. 

VII. 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle, 

Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trust}* ; 
Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle % 
Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, ru.sty : 

A iily pale ®, with damask die to grace her, 

None fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 


This note shows how the dearest hcatl mas he led away l)y .i 
favourite hypothesis. ! Jnlcss the poet hail completely altered tlie 
whole subject of his poem on Venus and Adonis, which is piinei- 
pally occupied by the entreaties of the goddess to the iiistnsible 
.swain, how could she be represented as saying, “ I cr.ived nothing 
of thee still.” The greater jKiit of it is employed in (leseribing her 
craving. Boswelu. 

« — faded in the spring!] The veib_/«</c throughout these 
little fragments, Ac. is always spelt foffrrf, either in compliance 
with ancient pronunciation, or in con.setjuence of a primitive 
which perhaps modern lexicographers may feel smne reluctance 
to .acknowledge. They tell ns that we owe this word to the 
French, •' b'tl' I see no reason why we mayflot tis well impute 
its origin to the Latin varJo, which equally serves to indicate de- 
p.arture, motion, and evanescence. Stubs ens. 

V Brighter than glass, and yet, as glass is, brittle,] 

Quam digna insejibi vitro, cum lubrieii, lievis, 

Pellucens, fragilis, vitrea tota nites ! 

Written undera lady’s name on an inn window. SmivKss 

8 A lily pale, with damask die to gran her,] So, in Vuiiis 
and Adonis : 
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Her Ups to mine bow often hath she join’d, ^ _ 

Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing ! 

How EiaiiY tales to please me hath she com cl^ 
DreacliB^^' niv love, the loss thereof still fearing* 

Yet in the midst of all her pure protestings 
Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were 
jestings. 

she burn’d with love, as straw with fare flameth ; 

Slie burn’d out love, at. soon as straw out-burneth ; 
She fram’d the love, and yet she foild the framing ; 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a turning. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether . ^ 

Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 

vni. 

Did not the heavenly rhetorick of thine eye, ^ 
’Clain-st whom the world cannot hold argument , 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury ? 

\^)ws for thee broke deserve not punishment. 

A woman 1 forswore ; but 1 will 

Thmi being a goddess, I forswore not thee : 

My vow w?s etrthly. thou a heaven y l^e ; 

Tbv prace being gam d, cures all di.sgracc in me. 
Mv\ow wi brt^ and breath a vapour is ; ^ 

Then thou fair sun, which on ray earth dost shine , 

‘ ‘ ykThi^aSg Imd upon the blushing rose.*' 

AgHin, in 'I’he Rape of I-ucn-'cc : Mxlonj.. 

a silent Wtir ot hih^ oi i in 

9 She butn’d out love, as. .soon as straw out-burncth ,] 

King Henry IV. Part I. •- 

” .< rash hnvitt wits, 

- kmdM ami soon hmnL' is Ihe Tcading in Love’s 

1 — CANNOT hold argument,] ■ ^ passionate 

Dihour’s Lost. 'Yf “J^hold mstrent MaIonk. 

Pilgrim ""aJrtb dost shine,] Such k the reading 
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Exhal’st this vapour vow ; in thee it is : 

If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 

If by me broke, what fool is not so rvisc 
To break an oath, to win a parariisc 'i 

IX. 

If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to love ? 

O, never faith could hold, if not fo bo duty A’ow’ci ; 

Though to myself forsworn, to thee FlI constant 
prove ; 

Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like osiers 
bow’d. 

Study his bias leaves, and makes his i)ook thine 
eyes 

Where all those pleasures live, tlnit art can com- 
prehend. 

If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall 
suffice; 

Well learned is that tongue that well can thee 
commend ; 

All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder; 

Which is to me some praise, that I thy jjiuls a<itrnre : 

Thine eye Jove’s lightning seems, thy voice his 
dreadful thunder, 

Which (not to anger bent) is mnsick and sweet fire’. 


“ — — ■ that on this earth dut/i shine, 

“ Bjr/wfe this vapour," Ac. .MAi.oNt, 

“ Then thou, fair sun, which on iny earth dost shine, 

“ Exhaht this vapour — ." So, in' Romeo and Juliet : 

“ It h some meteor that the sun exhales." S 1 1 t.vi ss. 

® To break an oath, to win a paradise''^] So, in L<jvc'» ia- 
Dour’s Lost : 

“ It is religion, to he thus forsworn." Stff vi'ns, 
s ~ makes his book thine eyes,] So, in Love's Lalxmr's hast : 

Fiom women’s eyes this doctrine I derive," Jkc. 

Again, ibidem : 

“ women’s eyes— • 

" They are the hools, the arts, the academea—." 

Mai.ons, 
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Celestial as thou art, O do not love that wrong, 
To sing the heavens’ praise with such an earthly 
tongue 

X. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 

A .shining glos.s, that fadeth suddenly ; 

A flower that dies, when first it ’gins to bud ; 

A brittle glass, that’s broken presently ; 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 

Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 

And as good lost are seld or never found, 

As faded gloss no rubbing will refresh ®, 

As flowers dead, lie w’ither’d on the ground, 

A.S broken glass no cement can redress. 


I — . tijy voice his ckeadful a h under, 

Wiicli (not to bent) is musick. and sweet fire*] So, 
in Antony and Cleopatra : 

****«« lii*^ was property’d 

** As all the ^uned spheres^ and that to friends ; 

But \vhen he meant to quail and shake the orb, 

** He was as rattling thunder," Strevlns, 

* To sing the heavens’ praise with such an earthly tongue*] 
This Sonnet h likewise found in Love’s Labour’s Lost, with 
some slight alterations* The last couplet there stands thus : 
Celestial as thou art, oh pardon, iotw^ this wrong. 

Urn! shigs the heavens praise,” &c. MAicmB. 

^ As faded gloss no rubbing will RurKESfr,] A copy of this 
|»era hiiul in be printed from an ancient MS* and published in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, voi. xxix.p. SB, reads : 

** As faded gloss no rubbing will excite" 
md in th« corresponding line ; 

** As broken glass no cement can unite" ^ Mabone* 

Emt! the first of these lines how we will, it is founded m a 
false position* Every one knows that the glossier polish on all 
works of art may be restored, and that rubbing is the means of 
restoring it^ Steevens. 

Shatepeare, I believe, alludes to faded silk, of whmh the 
colour, when once cannot be restored but by a second 

dying* 
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So beauty blemibh’d once, for ever’s lost, 

In spite of physick, painting, pain, and cost. 

XL 

Good night, good rest. Ah ! neither be my share: 
She bade good night, that kept my rest away ; 

And daff d me ‘ to a cabin hang’d with care, 

To descant on the doubts of my decay. 

Farewell, quoth she, and come again to-morrow; 
Fare well I could not, for I supp'd with sorrow. 

Yet at my parting sweetly did she .smile, 

In scorn or friendship, niil I construe whether : 
Tmay be, she joy’d to jest at my exile, 

’Tmay be^ again to make me wander thither; 
Wander, a word for shadows like thyself, 

As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 

XII. 

Lord, ho-v mine eyes throw gazes to the ea.st! 

My heart doth charge the watch the morning rise 
Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 

Not daring trust the oflSce of mine eye.s. 


4 And DArr'B me, &c,] So, in Much Ado About Nothing ; 

« — canst thou w daff me ? 

To daff^ or daff^ h to put off, Malokf. 

5 ’Tmay he, &cj Thus the old fop)^. ho aha in the next 
line. I have observed the same elision in (rther poems of the 
same age, and once in Pericles, Ihince of Tyre, 1609, tlioisgli I 
cannot at present turn to the instance that I had marked 

Malosti;. 

I will never believe any poet could begin two lines togellier, 
with such oftensive elisions They may both be omitted without 
injury to sense or raetre» Stebvens. 

^ My heart doth charge the watch;] The meaning of 
this phrase is not very clear. Stbevens. 

Perhaps the poet, wishing tor the approach of morning, en- 
joins the watch to hasten through their ^octanml duly. 

ISIalose. 
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While Philomela bits and sings, I sit and mark^ 
Abc! wish her lays were timed like the lark " ; 

or she doth welcome day -light with her ditty 
kiid clrifes away dark dismal-dreaming night: 

The night so pack'd, I post unto my pretty; 
rleari hath his hope, and eyes their wished sight ; 
Sorrow chang’d to solace, solace mix’d with 
sorrow ; 

For why ? she sigh’d, and bade me come to- 
morrow. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon ; 
But now are minutes added to the hours ; 

To spite me now, each minute seems a moon^; 

Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers ! 

7 While Flnlomela sits and sings, I sit and mail. 

And uish hei l«i)s \^eie tuned like the laik ;] In Romeo and 
Juliet, the lark and nightingale are in like manner opposed to 
each other. Malone 

^ For she doth 'welcome day-light with her ditty,] So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 

It was the hrk^ the keraid of the morn,'' Malone. 

9 —each minute seems a moon;] The old copy rcEids — each 
rainute seems mi horn. The want of rhyme to the corresponding 
line shows that it must be corrupt. I have therefore not hesitated 
to adopt an emendation proposed by Mr. Steevems— each minute 
seems a woon ; i. e month. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
IFhich had snperfiuons kings for messengers, 

Not many moons gone by.*’ 

Again, in Othello : 

Since these aims had seven years’ pith 
Till now some nine moons wasted-—,” 

In Romeo and Joliet onr poet describes the impatience of a 
lover not less strongly than in the passage before us : 

I must hear from thee ever^ da^ of the hour, 

“ For in a mhmle there me many day§r Malons. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon ; 

But now are minutes added to the hours ; 

To spite me now, each minute seems a moon ; ” Thus, in 
Dr. Young’s Revenge : 

** While in the lustre of her charms I lay, 

” Whole summer suns roll’d unperceiv’d away 
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Pack night, peep day , good day, of night now 
borrow : 

Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to- 
morrow- 

XIII. 

It was alording’s daughter, the fairest one of three ^ 

That liked of her master as well as well might !)e, 

Till looking on an Englishman, the fairest eye could 
see, 

Her fancy fell a turning. 

Long was the combat doubtful, that love with love 
did fight. 

To leave the master loveless, or kill the galiant 
knight : 

To put in practice either, alas it was a spite 

Unto the silly damsel. 


Now fate doe& rigidly bcr does regain, 

And every moment is an age of pain.” 

Dr. Young, however, was no needy borrower, and tlierefore 
the coincidence between these passages may be regaickd as the 
efiect of accident. There are, however, eeitiin hyperboliciil 
expressions which the mamoiatoes of all ages hiwe rlaimed m 
right of commonage. Stcevj ns. 

It was a lording’s daughter, Kc ] This and the hw follow- 
ing Sonnets are said in the old copy to have been set fo musick. 
Mr. Oldys in one of his MSS. says they weie set by John and 
Thomas Morley. Maione, 

There k a wretched ditty, beginning ; 

It was a lady’s daughter 
** Of Paris, properly,” kc. 

Another; 

** It was a blind beggar 

** That long had lost hh sighWJ* 

Another ; 


It was an old man and his poor wife 
In great distress did fall-^»” 

and twenty more It wm\ that might ax reputably he impiitfc! to 
Shakspeare, who excels in ballads, as this despirabk composi- 
tion. Steevens. 

I am afraid our author Is himself answerable for one of these 

See Ax You Like It, vol vi. p« mS ; 
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But one must be refused, more mickle was the pain, 
That nothini; could be used, to turn them both to 
gain, 

For of the two the trusty knight was wounded 
with disdain : 

Alas, she could not help it ! 

Thus art with arms contending was victor of the 
day. 

Which by a giftof leeirning did bearfthe maid away; 
Then lullaby, the learned man hath got the lady gay; 
For now my song is ended. 

XIV. 

On a day (alack the day ^ !) 

Love, whose month was ever May ®, 

Spy’d a blossom passing fair. 

Playing in the wanton air; 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, 

All unseen, ’gan passage find ; 

That the lover sick to death. 

Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath. 

Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow ; 

Air, would I might triumph so ! 

But alas ! my hand hath sworn ^ 

Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 

Vow, alack, for youth unmeet ; 

Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 

* On a clay (alack the day !) &c.] This Sonnet is likewise found 
in a collection of verses entitled England’s Helicon, printed in 
1600. It is thcie called The Passionate Sheepheard^s Song, and 
our author’s name is affixed to it. It occurs also in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, Act i¥. Sc III Mai one. 
s whose month was ever May,] In Love’s Labour’s Lost,— 
k ever May.” Malohi. 

4 That the lover,] England’s Helicon reads : 

That the shepherd^'' &c. Malokji;. 
s mjr hand bate sworn — ^ In Love’s Labour’s LosL this 
line is printed with a slight variation : 

** But aks my hand u swon* ** / Mai-one, 
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Do not call it sin in me ^ 

That I am forsworn for thee ; 

Thou for whom Jove would swear ^ 
Juno but an Ethiope were ; 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love 


XV. 

My flocks feed not 
My ewes breed not. 

My rams speed not, 

All is amiss : 

Love’s denying 
Faith’s defying, 

Heart’s renying, 

Causer of this ^ 

All my merry jigs are quite forgot \ 

All my lady’s love is lost, God wot : 

^ Do not call it» See.] These two lines are .MipplitTl fumi the 
play, They are wanting in EnglandN ami in the 

sionate Pilgrim. Malonf. 

1 Thou for whom Jove would swi ] hinm is here useda^ 
a dissyllable. Ma3.40ne. 

^ — for THY love,] England’s Ilellcon reads ; 

Turning mortal love/’ IMaihini:. 

9 My flocks feed not, kt.} This Sonnet is also foiim! in Eng* 
land’s Helicon, 1600. It is there entitled The Dnknowii Mieep- 
heard’s Complmiit ; and subscribed IgnoUh It is likewise firintiil 
with some variations, in a Collection of Madrigals, by Tlioinas 
WeelkeSj, quarto, 1597. Malone* 

* Love’s denying, &f.] A denial of love, a brewh of iaitli, 
being the cause of all these misfortunes. The Passionate Pdgriiii 
and'Weelkes’s book have — Love is d^ing, and— Heart’s dapping 
The reading of the text h found in England’s f Idtron, except Ihiit 
It has— Love is, and Faith is. Renting is from the French, fmmr, 
to forswear. Malone. 

^ Causer of this.] Cause of this ; i. e. Became dthk, 

BruiivEm. 

The old copy is right. The word emser m again used by SImk- 
speare in Love’s Labour’s Lost : 

And study too, the emmr of your vow/’ Malone* 

1 All my merry sms are qidtc^ forgot,] h jig was a metrifa! 
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Where her faith was firmly fix'd in love^ 

There a nay ^ is plac’d without remove. 

One silly cross 
Wrought all my loss ; 

O frowning forlunej cursed^ fickle dame ! 

For now I see 
Inconstancy 

More in women than in men remain. 

In black mourn I 3 
All fears scorn 
Love hath forlorn me®, 

Living in thrall : 

Heart is bleeding. 

All help needing, 

(O cruel speeding !) 

Fraughted with gall ! 

My shepherd’s pipe can sound no deal 

com|3osition. So, in Rnssy d’ Ambois, a tragedy by Chapman, 
16 W i 

Tis one of the best jigs that ever was aciect* Malonb. 
Jig.% as the word is commonly nsed, would do as well in this 
passage. I cannot help wishing that such jigs or metrical com- 
positions had been quite forgot, rather than that they should have 
been attributed to Shakspeare. Boswell. 

4 There a hay—] So The Passionate Pilgrim. 

Weelkes’s Madrigals. Malone. 

& In black mourn I,] laggard’s copy has — morne. The 
readiog of the text was supplied by England’s Helicon. Malone. 

Love HATH forlorn me ;] As the metre as well as rhyme in 
this passage is defective, I suspect some corruption, and would 
read : 

Love forlorn I,’” 

i, e. I love* forlorn, i, e. deserted, forsaken, kc, Stbevens. 

AH the copies agree in the reading of the text. The metre is 
the same as in the corresponding line ; 

0 cruel speeding.” 

To the exactness of rhyme the author appears to have paid 
little attention. We have just had dame and remain, Malone. 

? My shepherd’s pipe can sound no »eal,] I. e. in no degree, 
more or less. Thus Fairfax ; 

This charge some thee haply honour may/’ Stbevens. 
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My wether’s bell rings doleful knell ; 

My curtail dog that w^ont to have play’d, 

Plays not at all, but seems afraid ; 

My sighs so deep 
Procure to weep, 

In howling-wise, to see my doleful 
How sighs resound 
Throug-h harkless ground 

Like a thousand vanquish’d uieii in hhtody fight! 

Clear wells spring not, 

Sweet birds sing not, 

Loud bells ring not 
Cheerfully’ ; 

Herds stand weeping. 

Flocks all sleeping, 

Nymphs back creeping ® 

Fearfully : 


® My sigh$ so deej),] Jaggard’s cojiy and England's Ihiiron 
read—'ffiVi sighs, &c, I some yt-ms ago conjct'tun’d that Shak- 
speare wrote — M// sighs ; and the copy in lellu s's Madrigal's 
which I have lately seen, confirms my conjecture. After tlvc word 
procure, him, or the dog, must be understood. M s i,o\ r. 

The verb procure is used with great laviiy by Wiakspcare in 
Romeo and Juliet : 

“ it is ray lady mother : 

“ What unaccustom'd cause procures her liitber ? ” 

9 — through HAKKLEss ground.] This is the reading furnished 
by Weelkes’s copy. The other old editions have ground. 
If heartless ground be the true reading, it means, I think, unatlli- 
vated, desolated ground, corre.sponding in its appearance with the 
unhappy state of its owner. An hypercritick will perhaps ask, how 
can the ground be harkless, if sighs resound 9 The answer is, that 
no other noise is heard but that of siglis: “ The birds do not sing, 
the hells ring not,” &c. Mai-onb. 

' Loud bells ring not 

Cheerfully ;] Thus Weelkes's copy. The others have : 

“ Green plants bring not 
" Forth ; they die.” M<l onf. 
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All our pleasure known to ns poor swains. 

All oiir merry meetings on the plains. 

Ail our evening sport from ns is fled. 

Ail our love is lost, for love is dead* 

Farewell, sweet lass 
Thy like ne’er was 

For a sweet content, the cause of all my moan ^ : 
Poor Coridoii 
Must live alone, 

Other help for him I see that there is none k 

XVL 

When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 

And stall'd the deer that thou woiild’st strike 
Let reason rule things worthy blame, 

As well as fancy, partial tike 

Take counsel of some wiser head, 

Neither too young, nor yet unwed. 

* “—back CREKPiNG — ^3^ So Weelkes. England’s Helicon, and 
Passionate Pilgrim— Maedne. 

» Farewell, sweet lass,] The Passionate Pilgrim and England’s 
Helicon, read— Farewell, sweet iove. When I printed this poem 
in 1780, 1 proposed to read— sweet lass^ and such I now ind is the 
reading in Wcelkes’s Madrigal. Malone, 

4 Fora sweet content, the cause of all my moan :] This read- 
mg was fornkhed by the copy printed in England’s Helicon. The 
rhyme shows it to be the true one. The Passionate Pilgrim and 
Weelkes’s copy have— 

the cause of all my woe J* 

Perhaps we ought to read — thou cause, &c. Malone, 

^ Other help for him I see that there is none.] Is it possible 
that Shakspeare could have written this strange fairago ; or w'hat 
is, if possible, still worse— ‘‘ It was a lording’s daughter?” 

Boswell. 

^ And stall’d the deer that thou would’st strike,] So, in Cyut* 
beline : 

« , — when thou bast ta’en thy stand, 

“ The elected deer before thee.” Malone. 

7 As well as fancy, partial tike ;] Fmcy here means 
So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

A martial mm to be slave I ” 
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And when thou com’st thy tale to teli, ^ 
Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk 
Lest she some subtle practice swell ; 

(A cripple soon can find a halt :) 

But plainly say thou lov’st her well. 
And set thy person forth to sell\ 

And to her will ^ frame all thy ways ; 
Spare not to spend, — and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise. 

By ringing always in her ear : 

The strongest castle, tower, and town, 
The golden bullet beats it down ^ » 


The old copy reads — ^|)artial .Mr Steevens stmie yenis 

ago proposed to read-— -partial n/e; atmi of conteiiipi (as he ob- 
served,) employed by Shakspearc and oar ok! writers ; anti a iHii- 
Buscript copy of thh poem, of the age of hlmkspearc% in tlw pos- 
session of Samuel Lysons, Esq. which has— partial hit , adds such 
support to his conjecture, that I have adopted it. 31 1 lo si , 

7 — with riLCD talk,] With studied or polisliiHl language. 
So, in Ben JonsonN Vetseson our authoi ; 

In his well-lorned and trqe-/f/cY/ lines ** Ma i (r\i\ 

® And set thy person forth to The old e0[iy lias 

And set her person forth to 

Mr. Steevens conjectured that was the aiithofs lumi, and 
such is the reading of the manuscript above immtionefl It like- 
wise furnished the true reading in a former pait of the line, 

3 lAr.o\i, 

^ And to her will, See.] This stanxa and the ne\t in tlie Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim follow the two stanm wlucli m)u siifcc‘ici them. 
The present arrangement, which seems prcfi’nihie, is that of the 
manuscript already mentioned. Malonu, 

^ Spare not to spend,—— 

The strongest castle, tower, and town, 

The golden bullet beats it down.] So, in The Two Cifutle- 
men of Verona : 

Win her with gifts, if she respect not words ; 

Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 

More than quick words do move a womaiPs mlmV" 

A line of this stanza— 

The strongest casile^ tower, and town/* 

And two in asucceecling stam^a, 
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Serve always with assured trust, 

And ill thy suit be humble, true ; 

Unless thy lady prove unjust, 

Seek never thou to choose anew : 

When time shall serve, be thou not slack 
To proffer, though she put thee back* 

What though her frowning brows be bent^ 

Her cloudy looks will clear ^ ere night ; 

And then too late she will repent 
That she dissembled her delight ; 

And twice desire, ere it be day, 

That with such scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength, 

And ban and brawl \ and say thee nay. 

Her feeble force will yield at length, 

"When craft hath taught her thus to say,— • 

Had womea been so strojig as men ^ 

In faith you had not had it then. 

What lliougb she strive to try her strength. 

And ban and brawl, and saj/ thee nay , — ’’ 
remind ns of the tollowing verses in The Histone of Graunde 
Araoure [sign. I 2.], written by Stephen Hawes, near a century 
beime those of Shalspeaie : 

** Forsake her not, though that she sa^e naijs 
** A womans guise is evermore delay. 

** No casieli can be of so great a strength. 

If that there be a sure siege to it layed, 

** It must yelde up, or els be won at length, 

Though that ’to-fore it hath bene long delayed ; 

** 80 continuance may you right well ayde : 

Some womans harte can not so horded be, 

** But busy labour may make it agree.” Malone. 

^ Her cloudy looks will clear—] So the manuscript copy ; in- 
stead of which the Passionate Pilgrim reads — will cairn.’' See 
the l-ISth Sonnet : 

The sun itself sees not, till heaven clears^ Malone. 

3 And BAN and brawl,^] To ban is to curse, So^ in King 
Richard IIL : 

You bade me te, and will you have me leave Malonf. 
VOL, XX. S E 
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The wiles and guiles that v/omen work, 
Dissembled with an outward show, 

The tricks and toys that in them lurk, 

The cock that treads them shall not know. 
Have you not heard it said full oft, 

A woman's nay doth stand for nought ? 

Think, women love to match with men 
And not to live so like a saint : 

Here is no heaven ; they holy then 
Begin, when age doth them attaint. 

Were kisses all the joys in bed. 

One woman would another wed. 

But soft ; enough, — too much I fear ; 

For if my lady hear my song, 

She will not stick to ring * mine ear, 

To teach my tongue to be so long : 

Yet will she blush, here be it said. 

To hear her secrets so bewray’d 


s Thinkj, women love to matcli with men, In printing’ 

this stanza I have followed the old manuseript copy, whirh has 
likewise furnished some other minute variations now mloptecl The 
Passionate Pilgrim reads : ^ 

** Think mmen still to >strive votih meUi 
** To sin and never for to saint ; 

There is m hemen by holj/ then. 

When time with age shaft them aUaini^'^ Malom:. 

4 ^ Rijsra mine ear,] Should not this he wring mint ear? 
Cynthiiis aurem vellit. Boswell, 

5 To hear her secrets so bewrayM.] The foregoing sixteen 
Sonnets are all that are found in the Collection printed f)y W. 
laggard, in 1599, under the title of The Passionate Pilgrim, ex- 
cepting two, which have been already inserted in their proper 
places (p. Si5, and 348) ; a Madrigal, beginning with the wokIh, 

Comejivewith me/* which has been omitted, as being the 
production, not of Shakspeare, but Marlowe ; and the two Son- 
nets that were written by Eichard Barnefielde* In the room of 
these the two following small pieces have been added, the authen- 
ticity of which seems unquestionable. Malohe. 
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XVIL 

TakCj o!ij take those lips away^’, 
That .so sreetly %yere forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break ofday, 
Li't^hts that do mislead the morn : 
Blit iiiy kisses bring again, 

Seals of lo?€, but seal’d in vain^. 


^ Take, oil, lake those lips aw uy.] This little poem is not 
printPfl ill The Passionate Pilgiim, probably because it was not 
wriltiMi so early as 1 ,399. The first stanza of it is introduced in 
Measure for W’c^asure, In FletcheTs Bloody Brother it is found 
entire, Mli ether the second .stanza was also written by Sbak* 
speart\ cannot now be asetatained. Ail the songs, however, in- 
troduced in our author's plays, appear to have been bis own com- 
position; and the present contains an expression of which he 
seems to have been peculiarly fond. See the next note. 

Malonc. 

7 Slvlsofloye, but seal'd in vain.] So, in Shakspeare’s 
142c! Sonnet : 

«« . not from those lips of thine, 

That have profan'd their scarlet ornaments, 

And seal'd false bonds of love, as oft as mine.’* 

Again, in his Venus and Adonis ; 

** Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 

“ What bargains raay I make, still to be sealing f 

Malonc. 

I regret that I cannot agree -with Mr. Malone in assigning this 
exc'iaisiie little poem to Shakspeare.^ The argument, founded 
upon one expression which is found in it, will prove nothing ; for, 
if it were not sufficient to say that it is an obvious metaphor, it 
would be easy to produce a variety of instances in which it has been 
used exactly in the same way by contemporary writers. The first 
stanza of this poem, it is true, appears in Measure for Measure ; 
but, as it is there supposed to be sung by a hoy, m reference to 
the inisforliine of a deserted female, the second stanza could 
not have been written for that cjccasion, as being evidently 
addressed by a male lover to his mistress. Mr. Weber, in his 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, in a note on the Bloody 
Brother, seems willing, according to the colloquial phrase, to 
split the difference ; and is of opinion that “ the imt stanza was 
Shskspeare%, and that Fletcher added the second to suit bis 
own purposes.” But the truth is, that this poem would not suit 
3 E 2! 
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Hide, oh, hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears. 

On whose tops the pinks that grow ^ 

Are of those that April wears : 

But first set my poor heart free, 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

xvni. 

Let the bird of loudest lay 
On the sole Arabian treeh 

the purposes of either. In the one case, it is siing apparentiv to 
soothe the melancholy of Marina ; in the other, to arouse Iloilo". If 
I were to ascribe it either to Shahspeare or Flelcherj I sliouk! be 
ccmpelled to say, that the Litter has a better claim, flow ever 
inferior in all those higher qualities which have constitytc'ci Miak- 
speare, the sovereign of the drama,'’ his accomplished contem- 
porary has, I think, been more happy in the shoit lyrical compo- 
sitions which are interspersed in the plays by him and Heaumoni. 
But, as we often find, in our old dramas, the stat>e direction 
[Here a song], I have great doubts whether this dedicate little 
poem may not, fiom its popularity at the time, ha^e been introcbicecl 
by the printer, to dli up the gap, and gratify his readers, from 
some now forgotten author. Many writers of that day, ivhose 
general merits have not been sufficient to rescue them tiom obli- 
vion, have been remarkably happy in short poetical flights ; am! 
in what Warton harshly terms the yhfi/c' novels of Lodge and 
Greene, we occasionally meet with lyrical compositions of exquisite* 
beauty. Boswell. 

® On whose tops the finks that grow,] The following 
thought in one of Prior’s poems is akin to tiiis : 

An ugly htivd.7vse*ifud has fallen in my neck.” 

brii \ 

9 Let the bird of loudest lay,] In If>01 a book wms piihlisherl, 
entitled ** Loves Martyr, or Rosalias Complaint, Allegorically 
shadowing the Troth of Love, in the constant Fate of tfie i*iwiii\ 
and Turtle. A Poecn enterkced with mucli Varietle and liaritie ; 
now first translated out of the venerable Italian Torquato Ckdiano, 
by Robert Chester. With the true Legend of famous King 
Arthur, the last of the nine Worthies ; being the first Essii) of a 
new British Poet i collected out of diverse* aiitheiitical Records. 

‘*To these are added some new Compositions of seveml incKlerii 
Writers, whose names are subscribed to their sevent! Woiies; 
upon tho first Subject, vk, the Phoenix and TurtleT 
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Herald sad and trumpet be 
To whose boimd chaste wings obey, 

Fiiit ilioii shrieking harbinger. 

Foul pre“Ciirrer of the fiend. 

Augur of the fever’s end 

To this troop come thou not near'^ ! 

these new compositions h the following poem, sob- 
ciibed with our poet’s name. The second title prefixed to these 
verses, is }et more full ‘‘Hereafter follow diverse Poetical 
Issdies on the former tSubject, viz. the Turtle and PhcEnix. Done 
by the best and chiefest of our modern Writers, wfith their 
Names subscribed to their particular Workes. Never btfore 
extant. 

“ And now first consecrated by them all generally to the Love 
and IMeiit of the true-noble Knight, Sir John Salisburie.” 

'File principal writers associated with Shakspeare in this collec- 
tion are 1km Jonson, Marston, and Chapman. The above very 
particular account of these verses leave us, I think, no room to 
doubt of the genuineness of this little poem. Malone. 

It is printed as Sliakspeare’s in his poems, edit. 1640. 

Boswell. 

^ (In the SOLE Arabian trei ,] A learned friend would read: 

“ Sole on the Arabian tree.’' 

As there are many Arabian trees, though fabulous narrations 
have celebrated but one Arabian bird, I was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the propriety of this change, that I had once regulated 
the text accordingly. But in emendation, as in determining on 
the life of man, nulla umpiam cunctatio longa eU ; for the follow- 
ing passage in The Tempest fully supports the old copy: 

“ — --- I ^vili believe 

‘‘ That there are unicorns; that in Arabia 
There Is one tree, the phcenlx* throne; one phoenix 
At this hour reigning there.” 

This singular coincidence likewise serves to authenticate the 

present poem. Malone. 

* Herald sad and trijmfet be,] So, in King John ; 
thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And sullen presage of your own decay.” Steevens. 

3 But thou SHRIEKING HARBINGER, 

Foul pRE-cuERBR of the fiend, 

Augur of the fever's end,] So, in Hamlet : 

And even the like precurse of fierce events,— 

** As hm Ungers preceding still thefates^ 

And prdogue io the omen coming on^ 
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From this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing, 

Save the eagle, feather’d king ^ : 
Keep the obsequy so strict. 

Let the priest in surplice white, 
That defunctive musick can 
Be the death-divining swan. 

Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou, treble-dated crow L 
That thy sable gender mak’st ® 


** Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
** Unto our climatures and countrymen.’' 

The skrkMng harbinger here addressed, is the .scriiik gu*/, the 
foul precurrer of death. So, in a Midsura mer-Niglit's Dream : 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 

While the scritch-oid, scritching lotidy 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe. 

In remembrance of a shrowd.” 

4 To this troop come thou not near !] Part of this ]H)em re- 
sembles the song in a Midsummer-Night’s Dream ; 

Ye spotted snakes with doulde tongue, 

“ Thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen ; 

Newts, and blind worms, do no harm ; 

Come mt near our fairy queen^' kc. St n r. v l n & , 

5 — the eagle, featheb’d king :] So, in Mr. Ch'uy’s I Ide on 
the Progress of Poetry : 

«« — tlqy raagick lulls tliQ feather'd king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing.” Sun vi n-s. 

^ That defunctive musick can,] That iioch^rstaiK'Is fiiricrtval 
musick. To con in Saxon signifies to kmxe, The iiKKlern 
editions read ; 

That defunctive musick hot," IMalone. 

7 And thou, treble-dated crow,] So, in Tlie Kape of 
Lucrece : 


To pluck the quills from anckni ravens’ wings,” 

Malonl. 


— -«-» corn} cum ut secia vetusta. 

Ter tres aetates humanas garriila vincit 
Cornk.- — LucreL Stbevens. 

That THY sable gender mak.’st 

With the breath thou giv’st and tuk’st,] I siippose this «n- 
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With the breath thou giv’st and tak’t>t, 

’Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 

Here the anthem doth commence ; — 

J^ove and constancy is dead ; 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence. 

So they lov’d, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one ; 

Two distincts, division none : 

Number there in love was slain. 

Hearts remote, yet not asunder ; 

Distance, and no space was seen 
’Twixt the turtle and his queen ; 

But in them it were a wonder 

So between them love did shine, 

That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the Phoenix’ sight ' : 

Either was the other’s mine. 

couth cxpre.ssioii means, that the croto, or 3 continues its race 
by the breath to them as its parent, and by ihai which it 

takes from other animals : i. c. by first producing its young from 
itself, and then providing for their support bv depredation. Thus^ 
in King John: 

“ — - and vast confusion waits 
{As doth a rmen on askk-fallen beast) 

The immment decay of wrested pomp/' 

This is the best I can male of the passage. Steevens. 

® But in them it were a wonder.] 80 extraordinary a ph«- 
nomenoii as hearts remote^ ^et not astmder, &c. would have excited 
admiratioiia had it been found any where else except in these two 
birds. In them it was not wonderful, Matone. ' 

^ That the turtle saw his eight 
Flaming in the phoenix' sight ;] ! suppose we should reail^ 
iigkt : i. e. the turtle saw all the dap he wanted, in the eyes of 
the phoenix. So, Antony speahing to Cleopatra; 

— «« o thou dap ii the world, 
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Property was thus appall’d. 

That the self was not the same ^ ; 
Single nature’s double name 
Neither two nor one was call’d. 

Reason, in itself confounded, 

Saw division grow together ; 

To themselves yet either neither '’j 
Simple were so well compounded ; 

That it cry’d, how true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one ! 
Love hath reason, reason none. 

If what parts can so remain 


Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

Bass, Vi^e should hold da^ with the Antipode^ 
would walk in absence of ike sun, 

Por, heimegive light, but let me not be light/’ 

St3EVLNS„ 

I do not perceive any need of change. The turtle saw those 
qualities which were his right, vfhich w^ere peculiarly appropnakd 
to hiiHs in the phoenix . — Light certainly corresponds better with 
the word in the next line; but Shakspeare seldom puts 
hife comparisons on four feet. Malone. 

s property was thus appall’d. 

That the self was not the same ;] This communication of 
appropriated qualities alarmed the power that presides over pro- 
pertp. finding that the self was not the same, he began lo fear 
that nothing would remain distinct and individual ; that all things 
would become com mon. Mal o ne. 

3 To themselves yet either neither, &c.] So, in Braytoif s 

Mortimeriados, 1596: 

«« fire seem’d to be water, water flame, 

Mtker or neither, and yet both tiie same/* Malone. 

That it cry’d, how true a twain 

^Seemeth this concordant one!] So, in Drayton’s Moiti- 
meriados, quarto, 1596 : 

Still in her breast his secret thoughts she beares, 

Nor can her tongue pronounce an I, but wee; 

“ Thus two in one, and one in two thep hee ; 

And as his soule possesseth head aiid heart, 

“ She’s all in all, and all in every part/* Malonl. 
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Whereupon it made this threne® j 
To the phrrnix and the dove, 
Co-buprenie'i and stars of love ; 
As chorus to their tragick scene. 

Tiirexos. 

Ijcauty, truth, and rarity, 

(Jrace in all simplicity. 

Here inclos’d in cindens lie. 

Death is now the phoenix’ nest ; 
And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest. 

Leading no posterity : — 

’Twas not their infirmity, 

It was married chastity. 

'i'nith may seem, but cannot be ; 
Beauty brag, but ’tis not she ; 
Truth and beauty buried be. 


5 Love hath reason, retison none, 

II what I’utTS can ‘.o remain.] Love is reasonable, and 
reason is folly [has no reason], i/’/wo that arc dhumted from each 
other, ran yet remain together and undivided. Malone. 

W'herrupon it nmdc this thkene ;] This funeral song. So, 
in Kcnd.il’s poems, 1.377 ; 

“Of verses, thienes, and epitaphs, 

“ Full fraught with tears of teene." 

A book cntitlecl David’s Threanes, by J. Heywood, was pub- 
lished in lf)20. Two years aftenvards it was repiinted under the 
title of Davui’-s Tears : the former title probably was discarded as 
obsolete. For this information I am indebted to Dr. Farmer. 

Malone. 

By the kindness of my friend, Sir Mark Ma.sterm_an Sykes, the 
possessor of this singularly rare volume, I was furnished with the 
opportunity of inspecting it, and ascertaining the accuracy with 
which these verses had been reprinted. Boswell. 
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passionate pilgrim. 


To this urn let those repair 
That are either true or fair ; 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 

Wm. Shake-speajie. 



M FLMOIRS 


or 

IIESMY WfUOTHESLEY, 

7/i/; THIRD r.ARL OF SOUTiU'aPTOy. 


ShAKSPEARE’S selection of Lord Southampton 
from all his illustrious contemporaries, as the person 
under whose patronage the first productions of his 
muse were ushered to the publick, would have 
conferred celebrity on one less distinguished than 
this amiable and accomplished nobleman ; his mu- 
nificence to our great poet gives him an additional 
title to respect ; but his best claim to our esteem 
and admii’ation, is founded on those excellent qua- 
lities and endowments, which in his own time ren- 
dered him the theme of unceasing eulogy, and 
will endear his name and memory to all future ages. 

His great-grandfather, William Wriothesley, at- 
tained to no higher station than that of York 
Herald at Arms ; being the second son of John 
Wriothesley, who had originally filled the office of 
Falcon Herald ; and finally, in the eighteenth year 
of Edward the Fourth was constituted 

Herald of the Noble Order of the Garter, and Prin- 
cipal King at Arms. William’s eldest son, Thomas, 
after passing through various offices \ and having 

* It has been erroneously asserted (Chalmers’s Apology, p. 
132), that Lord Chancellor Southampton was originally Faucon- 
hcrald, an office which was held by his grandfather, but whjch 
the Chancellor never possessed. In 27 Hen. VIII. 11535 ,] being 
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served King Henry the Eighth with equal zeal and 
ability at home and abroad, as a lawyer, a soldier, 
and a statesman ^ was in or before the year 

then one of the clerks of the signet, he was made coroner and 
attorney in the Court of Common Pleas [Pat* 20 Hen. 8, p. ,1 
per Inspex.] ; and in SO Hen. VIII. being then one of the princi- 
pal secretaries of state, he was sent ambassador to the Lady 
Regent for the Spaniards in the Netherlands, to treat of a mar- 
riage between King Plenry and Christiana Duchess of Millaine, 
second daughter to the King of Denmark [Herbert, p. ibh.] 
In 32 Hen. \TIL [154<0] ; being then a knight, he was made con- 
stable of Southampton Castle [Pat. S2 Hen, Yili,], and of the 
Castle of Portchester, and was constituteii one of the cham- 
berlains of the exchequer. [Pat. Hen. VI !L p. 7.] In 
35 Hen, VIIL he was appointed one of the commissioners for 
managing the treaty upon the league made by King Henry and tlie 
Emperor Charles V. [Herbert, p. 495] ; and in the following 
year was a commissioner for conducting the treaty beiween 
Mathew Earl of Lennox, and King Henry, for the peace of Eng- 
land and Scotland. [Ibid. 509.] 

^ Honour in his Perfection, by G. M. [Gervois Markham], 
4to, 1624. As this work is frequently referred to, and is of very 
rare occurrence, I have reprinted that part of it which relates to 
the family of Southampton. Boswell, 

Next (0 Britaine) reade vnto thy softer Nobilitie tlic Storie 
of the Noble House of Southampton ; That shall bring new lier to 
tljeir blonds, and make of the little spark es of Honour great 
flames of excellency ; shew them the life of Thomas Wriothesley 
Earle of Southampton, who was both an excellent Souklier, and 
«an admirable Scholier, who not only serued the great King his 
Master (Henry the eight) in his warres, but in his Coiinsdl 
Chamber; not only in the field, but on the Benclg withlo Ills 
Courts of ciuill lustice : This man for his excellent parts, was 
made Lord Chauncelour of England where he gouerned ivith 
that integritie of heart and true mixture of Conuicnce and 
lustice, that he wonne the hearts both of the King and people. 

After this noble Prince succeeded his sonne Ilenry Earle of 
Southampton, a man of no lesse vertue, prowesse, and wisedome, 
eiier beloued and fauoured of his Prince, highly rcuercnced aiicl 
fauoured of all that were in his owne ranke, and brauely at- 
tended and serued by the best Gentlemen of tliose Couiii tries 
wherein he liued ; his muster role neuer consisted of fourc 
Lackeys and a Coachman, but of a whole troupe of at least aft 
hundred well mounted Gentlemen and Yeomen ; he was nt)t 
knowne iu the Streetes by guarded Liuories, but by (joltl 
6 
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appointed Secretary of State ; on the first of Ja- 
nuary 1.5 l.j, was created a baron by the title of 

riiainis; not l^y painted Flatter file’s, exier running as if soni 
monster pur^iitni tijem, but by tali goodly fellovves that kept a 
pact both ioeaard his person, and to admit an^r man to 
tliidr Lord vjiiyh hid serious businesse. This Prince could not 
isteule or drop into un ignoble place, neither might doe any thing 
%'nuortliy of ids great calling; for hee euerliad a worid'of tes- 
timonies iiboiit him. 

\1 him it pleased the diuine goodnesse to take lo his mercy 
this trieat Earle ; hee left behinde to succeede him Henry Earle 
of Semihampton his Sonne (now liuing) being then achilde; 
F)Ut Ion* ince ihiiikes Vinihius anrem rellety something poh me 
by fhe elbiw, ^ Inds me forbeare, for flatterie is a deadly sinne, 
and will diimme Piepiitation : Bui shall I that cuer loued and 
udiiiirt‘il this Earle, that liued many 3^ears where I daily saw this 
Karl ; that knew him before the warres, in the warres^ and 
since the warre.s; sbaO I that haue scene him indure the worst 
inallire or vengeance, that the Sea, Tempests, or Thunder 
foidtl tdter, that lume scene him vndergoe all the extremities of 
wam% that haue scene him serue in person on the enemy, and 
against the enemy: shall I that hauc seene him receiue the 
IT wan! of a Sf^iildicr (before the face of the Enemie) for the be&t 
aef of a JSouIdier {done vpon the Enemie;) Shall Ibescarrd 
with shadowes? No; Truth is my Mistresse, and though I can 
write nothing which can equall the least sparke of fire within 
hiiiri, yet for her sake will I speake some thing which may in- 
flame ilum that are heauy and dul and of mine owne temper. 

This Earle (as i said* before) came to his Fathers dignitie in 
bis dilhihood, spending that and his other^ yonger times in the 
auilie of good Letters (to which the Vniuersitie of Cambridge is 
a witnesse) and after confirmed that Studie with trauell and 
forraigne obseruation. 

** As soone as he came to write full andjperfit Man, he be- 
tooke hirnselfe vnt<J the warres, was made Commander of the 
Chtrlaiid, one of Queene Elizabeth (of famous memorie) her 
best ships ; and was Vice-Admirall of the first Sqaadrem. In his 
first piitliog out to Sea, hee saw all the Terrours and Euih which 
the Sea had power to shew to mortalitic, insomuch, that the Ge- 
nerali and the whole Fieete (except some few shippes, of which 
this liarles tos one) were driuen backe into Plimouth, but this 
Earle in spight of stormes, held out his course, made the coast 
of Spaine, and after vpon an Aduiso returned. The Fieete new 
reenforst made fourth to Sea againe with better prosperities came 
to the Hands of the Azores, and there first tooke the Hand of 
Fiall, sackt and burnt the great Towne, tooke the high Fort 
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Lord Wriothesley of Titchfield, (one of the iiemdy 
dissolved monasteries) in the county of South- 

whicli was lield impregnable ; and made the rest of the Hands, 
as Pike, Saint Georges, and Gratiosa, obedient to the Generals 
seruice ; Then the Fleete returning from Fiall, it pleased the 
Generali to diuide it, and he went himselfc on the one side of 
Gratiosa, and the Earle of Southampton with some three nioie 
of the Queenes Ships and a few small Merchants Ships sailed on 
the other, when early in a morning by spring of day. This braiie 
Southampton light vpon the King of Spaines Indian Fleete 
laden with Treasure, being about foure or fine and thirty Saiie, 
and most of them great warlike Gallioons; they had all the 
aduantage that sea, windc, number of ships or strength of men 
could giue them ; yet like a fearefuli heard they fled from tlie 
fury of our Earle ; who notwithstanding gaue them clnwe with all 
his Canuase ; one he tooke, and sunke her, diners hee clispierst 
which were taken after, and the rest he druae into the ILmd of 
Terccra, which was the vnassail cable. After this, he ioynecl 
with the Generali againe, and came to the Hand of Saint Mi- 
chaels, where they tooke and spoiled the Towne of \h!!a Franca; 
and at Porte Algado made a Charrackt runne ongroundc and split 
her selfe ; after being ready to depart, the enemie taking aduantage 
of our rising, and finding that most of our men were gone aboard, 
& but only the General, the Earle of Southampto, Sh Francis 
Vere, Sc som few others left on Shoare, they came with their vt- 
most power vpon them, but were receiued with so hot an incoun- 
ter, that many of the Spaniards were put to the sword, mid the 
rest inforced to runne away : and in this skirmish no man had 
aduantage of safetie, for the number was (on our part) so few^ 
that euery man had his hands imployment ; and here the Earle 
of Southampton ere he could dry the sweat from his browes, or 
put his sword vp in the scaberd, receiued from the Noble Gene- 
rali, Robert Earle of Essex, the order of Knighthood. 

After this, he returned for England and came fortunately 
home, but fel he here a sleep with any iochantment either of 
Peace or Pleasure ? O no ; but here he did, as it were, but new 
begin the progresse of his more noble actions : for now the wilde 
and sturdy Irish rebels (fatned with some Conquests, and made 
strong with forraigne aide, to get more Conquest) began to rage 
like wilde Boares, and to root vp euery fruitfall place in that King- 
dome, so that without a sodaine chaslisemeni, it was likely the 
euill would grow past all cuer ; To this worke the Earle of South- 
ampton buckles on his Armour, and after the Generali was chosen, 
which was Robert Earle of Essex, he is the first tenders his ser- 
vice; he is instantly made Lieutenant General! of the Horse, 
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iimyion ; and in I a 14, constituted Lord Chancellor, 
and iiL"‘ialleci a Knight of the Garter* King Henry 


prepttns foi the expeciaion, and with all possible speed came into 
Ireland, iheie he was a piincipall instrument in calming all the 
tiirnurJiS, am! cisAin'; tlu* seiiitions in Munster, reducing that 
fruitliili and ^adl-peopled Prouince to their awncient and true 
oljedieiK*(\ unci making those wiiicii fevoiir and grace could not 
recLiime, by force of Armes to lye humbly prostrate before him ; 
witnesse Mongarn^f, Donna-spaniah, the Souggan, Oni-mac-Rori, 
and a world of others, which being the wickedest of men, came 
and threw themselves at the feete of the General, and only cryed 
out tor the Queenes and his mercy; Thus he also reduced the 
Omntry of Fercall, and diners other places, and then returned* 
But is here an end of his progresse in the w^arres? question- 
lesse the wdiole work! would haue vso imagined, for his deare and 
dread Soueraigne, the euer memorable Elisabeth dying, the next 
that succeeds is the incomparable King lames; lie enters not 
with an Oliue Branch In his hand, but with an whole Forrest of 
Oliues round about him ; for he brought not Peace to this King- 
dome alone, but almost to ail the Christian Kingdomesin Europe: 
he closed vp both ours and our neighbours lanus Temple, and 
writing Beaii paeijid, found both the worke and the Reward in 
his admirable proceedings; here our great Earle stops, but re- 
tires not ; hee keep his first ground, and the King (like the 
Hmm which suruaies al things) found that he was fit for either 
Che one or the other seruice ; Peace and Warre were to him but 
a couple of hand-maids, and he knew how to employ either ac- 
cording to their Vertue ; hence he makes him a Priuie Coun- 
sellour of the State, and in that seruice he spent the marrow and 
strength of his age. 

How at last, when Mischiefe and Policie went about by deli- 
cate and iiiehanling poisons, not only to stifle our Peace, but to 
murther and confound all our louing neighbours which guard vs ; 
and that Charitie her selfe complained how our alnies were much 
to penurious ; he who is one of the first which rises vp to this 
labour of amendment ; but our Southampton, he whom although 
the priuiledge of white haires, the testimony of his former actions, 
and the neeessitie of his imployments in the present state might 
haue pleaded many vnrefellable excuses; yet he is the sonneof 
Honour, and with her he will Hue and die in all occasions ; hence 
he embarks himself into this present action : Go on then braue 
Earle, and as thou art by yeares, experience, and the greatnesse 
of thy former places and commandments in the warres, the eldest 
sonne of Honour In this Army, so giae vnto these thy Companions 
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on his death bed constituted him one of the execii» 
tors of his will, and appointed him to be of the 
council to his son. Three days before the coro- 
nation of Edward the Sixth, [Feb. 16, 1546], he 
was created Earl of Southampton, but soon after- 
wards was divested of his office of Lord Chancellor, 
and removed from his place in the Council 
Though he is highly extolled by the contemporary 
historians, his inhuman treatment of the pious and 
unfortunate Anne Askew, whom with his own 
hands he tortured on the rack ^ has affixed a stain 
on his memory which no time can efface. He 
died July 30, 1550®, at his house called Lincoln 
Place in Holborn, (afterwards distinguished by the 
name of Southampton House), and was buried In a 
vault near the choir of St. Andrew’s Church in 
Holborn ; but his body, pursuant to the directions 
of his son’s will, was afterwards removed to Titch- 
field, where there lately remained an inscription 
recording his titles and issue 


examples of thy goodnesse; shew them the true paths of Ho- 
nour, and be thou the Eies and Conduct to leade to the resti- 
tution of the lost Palatinate, for therein consists my Propliesie.’' 

Homw in his Perfection: or^ a Treatise in Commenduiiom 
of the Verhies and Renowned Vertuous mideriakings of the Him-*’ 
irious and HerotjicaU Princes Henr^ Earle of Oxo^brd. Metm/ 
Earle of SouiIia7npton, Robert Earle of Emx^' and the ener 
praise-worih^ and muck honoured Lord^ Robert Barim^ Lord 
Willoughby^ of Ereshy : With a Bri^e Chronology of 71ieh\ 
and their Amcestours Actions^ S^c, 4?to. 1624, 

3 Hayward’s Life of Edward VI, p. 6, 103, 

4 Ballard’s Memoirs of British Ladies, p, 57, 8vo, MS. 
Stow, Maxims of great men> inter alia of Thomas Earl of 
Southampton. 

5 Esc. 4 Edw. VI p. % n. 7- 

^ Some part of what is here stated seems to have been de- 
rived from the information of Mr. Thomas Wmton. I have ii« 
doubt that the letter from that accomplished writer which con- 
tained it will be gratifying to the reader. Boswei.jl. 
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llisi>iily M)!i, Henry, the second Earl, continued 
nolens lift ached to popery than Ms father had been, 

1 and Barh of Hozithampion. 

“ K!! 1 „» Ikyiiy the Eighth granted the Promonstratensian 
Abbe} J’a hhi Id, ^ IlantSj endowed with about 280/. per 
anniifiu loTlunwi^ ^Vuotlu‘siey, Esq. in 1538, a great favourite 
of that king, it«d Baron Tichfield about the same time, and 
Earl of S^Uh.iinpton, in lS46b He died at Lincolne-place in 
Holhfjrn, aftouuinis called Southampton House, JuL 30, 1550« 
He was iHifieci in the choir of St. Andrew's Church, Holboro^ 
near the lnL,h altar, with a stately monument. His only son 
Henry, second Lail, by will, dated Jan. 29, 1581, bequeaths 
Ills body to hi‘ hurled in the chapel of Tichfield**churcli, where 
bis tnolher June had been interred; ordering that the said 
cliapel should he reprured and improved by his executors, with 
new siiU*s and wiudow^s of stone : the roof to be stuccoed and 
fief t I'd like that of bis mansion-house at Dogmersfield : the 
Soor III be J'hid// paved: and the opening to be separated 
from the rhurcli wilii iron grates. And, that two Jair monu- 
nftcnts shmihi be made there ; one for his father (whose 
hoiiy he wilK to be removed thither), and mother; the other 
for liiiiBclf, with portraitures of all three in alabaster: the 
<*o.st for rliapcl aiid monuments to be one thousand marcs^ 
appointing, at the time, that 200/. should be distributed to 
tlie poor, williiii his several lordships, to pray for his soul and 
the souls of fils ancestors. He married Mary, daughter of 
Antony \1scouni Montagu, seated at Coudray (a most noble 
licnisi% now remaining in all its ancient magnificence) near Mid“ 
Inifst, in Sussex, by whom be had one son Henry, and Mary, 
a daughter, married to Thomas Lord Arundel of Wardour. He 
wm buried in the chapel of Tichfield church above-mentioned. 

** Tlie saki Henry, the third eari, and Shakespeare’s patron^ 
ttitrriecl Elizabeth, the daughter of John Vernon, of Hodnet, in 
Slirofwhire; by whom he had two sons, John who died in the 
Netherlands, and Thomas the fourth earl : and three daughters ; 
Penelope, married to Lord Spenser, of Wormleighton ; Anne, to 
ilobert Wallop, Esq. of Farley, near Basingstoke, Hants ; and 
Erwabeth, to Sir Thomas Estcourt, knight, a master in Chanceiy. 
This, earl, Henry, died Nov. 22, 1624, and was buried with his 
aaceitoirs at Tichfield. 


* In Haute, an alienated palace of the Bishop of Bath and 

Wells. 

V€>I« XX. 2 F 
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and was one of the most zealous partizans of Mmj 
Queen of Scots ^ an attachment which occasioned 

Thomas li is son, the Jomth earl, was sincerely attached to 
the inteiesfs of King Cliailes the Fiisl, during Cronwell s Re- 
bellion. At the Restoration, his sei vices \\ere not iorgotten ; 
mdien he was made a Knight oi the Garter, and Loid High 
Treasmei of England. He died at houthamijton-liouse, f/mdon, 
l^lay 16, 1667, and ^vas intened in the iamilv chapel at Tidi- 
field. 

I visited Tichfield-house, Aiig. 19, 17b6, and made the fol- 
lowing observations on uhat is now remaining theic* Tiic Abbey 
of Tichfield being granted to the fiist Eail, Thomas, in 
he converted it into a family mansion, yet with man} additions 
and alterations : we enter, to the south, thiough a supeib tower, 
or Gothic portico, of stone, having four large angular turrets. 
Of the monastic chapel only two or three low archc‘s renwiin, 
with the moor-stone pilasters. The gieaU'r part oi may 
properly be called the house, forming a q uadi angle, was pulled 
down about foity years ago. But the refector}?, or hall of the 
abbey, still remains complete, with its original raftered roof of 
good woikmanship : it is embattelledj and has three Gothic 
windows on each side, with an oreille or oriel window. It is 
entered by a fiortico which seems to have been added by the 
new proprietor at the dissolution ; by whom also the ro^al arms 
painted, with the portcullis and II. li. [Ilenrieiis Res:], were 
undoubtedly placed over the high-table. At the other end is a 
music-gallery. Underneath is the cellar of the monastery, a 
well-wrought crypt of thalk-buiit arches ; the ribs and intersec- 
tions in a good style. In a long covc-ceiled room, with small 
parallel semicircular arches, aie the arms of King Charles the 
First on tapestry; he was protected here in his flight from ilamp- 
ton-court. Two or three Gothic-shaped windows, perluips of 
the abbey, in a part of the house now inhabited by a steivard and 
other seivants* In these and other windows some beautiful 
shields of painted glass are preserved ; particularly one of Henry 
the Eighth impaling Lady Jane Seymour, who wmre inarrieil at 
Maxwell, twenty miles off, and who seem from thence to have 
paid a visit at this place to Lord Southampton. Here are some 
fine old wreathed chimneys in brick. In an angle of the dilapi- 
dated buildings, to the west of the grand entrance or tower, is 
an elegant shaft of a pilaster of polished stone, with the spring- 
ing of' an arch which must have taken a bold and lofty sweep : 
these are symptoms of some considerable room or oftee of the 
monastery. Near the^house, are stables on a wry extensive ami 
magnificent scale, which seem to have been built about the be- 
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hi- iiehiL, imp/i^onfccI in the Toirer in 1572. He 
died at the* cailj at^e of thirty-five h October 4th, 
lo.Sl Ic'i In'-^ by his wife, IMary, daughter of 
Anihon} j],owne, \’'iscount ISiontacute, one daugh- 
ter who bore her nsother’s name, and was married 
to 'rhomai Arundel, afterwards created Lord 
Arnndtd of 'A’ordonr, and one son, Henry, the 
subject f;f the jH-c-ent memoir. 

Hemy Whiothe.siey, the third Earl of South- 
ampton, was born ()ctoberC. 1573 and conse- 
<|uently wai just eight years old when his father 
died. At tlie early age of twelve, he was admitted 
a student of St. John’s College, Cambridge ’ ; where 
the iiigh cnkigies of his contemporaries afford abun- 
dant ground for believing he made no common pro- 


of iIh reign of Clunks the Fust, by Thomas the fourth 

Fill I 

Of this place, says Leland, Mr. Wriothesley hath buildcci 
a light 'fatelv house, and having a godeley gate, and a conduete 
castdlicl in the middle of the court of it, yn the very same place 
the late IVIoiuisterie of the Promonstiatenses stoode, called 
TifhfrlflfC Itin. iu. fol 73* This must have been written by 
Ldand ahoat the year 1538, or somewhat later. Of the casm- 
lah d conduit in the middle of the court not a trace is now to be 
immh T. \rAHTON. 

^ C’amden, E!iz li. 381. 

7 It appears from the inquisition mken after the death of his 
father, llinroas, the first Earl of Southampton, that he was born, 
Nov 30, ],)i0 [Esc. 4 Edw VL p. 2, n. 78 ] 

^ Esc. lil Elu. p. 1, n. 46. This inquisition furnishes de- 
cisive evidence of the time uhen the second Earl of Southamp- 
ton cru*d. Ill the earlier editions of Camden’s Annals of Eliza- 
beth, his death is erroneously placed under the year 1583, 
which formerly led me into an error on this subject. Hearne 
first, in his edition, lestored the paragraph alluded to, to its 
right place. 

9 Esc. 24 Elk. p. 1, n. 46. 

^ Heiiricus Comes Southampton impubes 12annorum admissus 
in matriciilaixi Acad. Cant. Dec. kI. 1585. Eeg. Acad. Cant» 
MHB» Bakirin BtU. BoM, 


2 F 2 
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ficiency^; and after a residence of four years, he look 
the degree of Master of Arts in the regular form ^ ; 
about three years afterwards he was admitted to the 
same degree by incorporation at Oxford'*. The 
usual mode at that time, and long afterwards 
adopted by the nobility, as well as the most consi- 
derable gentry of England, was to spend some time, 
after removing from the university, in one of the 
inns of court, a practice of which the Queen is said 
to have highly approved, as likely to be productive 
of much benefit both to the state and the indivi- 
dual, whatever course he might afterwards pursue. 
His step-father, Sir Thomas Heminge, having been 
bred at Gray’s Inn, this circumstance might lead 
us to suppose that Lord Southampton was for some 
time placed there ; of which inn, on the authority 
of a Roll, preserved in the library of Lord Hard- 
wicke, he is said to have been a member so late as 
the year 1611. lam inclined, however, to believe, 
that he rather was admitted a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to the chapel of which society he gave one of 
the admirably painted windows in which his arms 
may yet be seen. Soon afterwards. Lord South- 
ampton was engaged in an adventure, in which the 
part that he acted must be ascribed to his extreme 
youth, and the ardour of his friendship for the per- 
sons principally concerned. Two of his young 
friends, with whom he lived in the greatest inti- 
macy, Sir Charles and Sir Henry Danvers on what 

* Honour in his Perfection, p 21. 

3 Anno 1589, June 6, Henricus Comes Sonthampton, Co!. 
Johanms cooptatus m ordtnem M. A cum puus diaputasset 
publice pio gradu. MiS>. Harl, 7138, p. 77. 

■* Wood b Athense Oxon. 1 Fast. 144. 

s Sir Hemy Danvers was nearly ot the same age as Lord 
Southampton, having been born June 28, 1573. His elder 
brother, Charles, was probably not more than a year or two older. 
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proTOC-atinn is not known, broke into the house of 
one Hens) Lone:, at Dr:i 5 'cot in ^’^lltshire, and by 
one of them Lonsr was killed. In this transaction. 
Lord ‘Southampton had no concern ; and from his 
bl£*h reputation, it may justly be concluded, that the 
most unfavourable circumstances attending it were 
concctded from him ; and that he had been merely 
informed by his friends that a life had been unfor- 
tunately lost in an aifray. Without going more 
minutely into the matter, or perhaps justifying what 
had lieen <ione under colour of injuries or provoca- 
tion received, they threw themselves under his pro- 
tection, which he immediately afforded them. He 
concealed them for some time in his house at Tich- 
field, and afterwards procured for them a vessel 
which conveyed them to France, where Sir Charles 
Danvers engaged in military service under Henry 
the Fourth, and highly distinguished himself as a 
soldier. After a few years, having with difficulty 
obtained the Queen’s pardon, in July, 1598, he re- 
turned into England, where his attachment to 
►Southampton led him to join in the insurrection of 
Essex, for which he lost his head on Tower Hill, in 
March, 1 001 . Though the circumstances attending 
the transaction for which these persons fled from 
their country, as detailed in a manuscript in the 
Museum, appear highly atrocious; there are 
grounds for believing that the whole of the case is 
not there stated. Camden calls it only homi- 
cidium ; and we do not find that Lord Southamp- 
ton’s kindness to his friends in concealing them, 
and afterwards enabling them to escape, gave any 
blemish to his reputation, which, if he had protected 
a murderer, it certainly must have done. If we 
add to this, the highly respected character which 
was borne by Henry Danvers during the remainder 
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of his life, which was for near fifty yeai*s afterivards ; 
during which time he was created Baron Danvers 
by King James in the first year of his reign, and 
by King Charles, the first Earl of Derby ; we may 
be led to suppose that some circumstances existed 
in this case which are not noticed in the only 
detailed narrative of this transaction which I have 
been able to meet with. 

Lord Southampton seems, at a very early period, 
to have betaken himself to a militaiw life, and 
hence it was natural to suppose that he was en- 
gaged in the attack on Cadiz, by Lord Essex and 
Lord Nottingham, in the summer of as I 

formerly asserted on apparently strong grounds ; 
but it appears from a letter of attorney executed 
by him in London, and dated July 1st, in that 
year (for a perusal of which I was indebted to 
Thomas Orde, Esq. the possessor of this docu- 
ment) that he could not have sailed with those 
two gallant noblemen ; and although it is possible 
he may have joined them afterwards, yet as he 
was highly distinguished for bravery, and nothing 
is recorded of his atchievements in that action, it 
is probable he was not engaged in it. In 3.>9<S, 
however, he was certainly joined with Lord Essex 
in an important enterprise. 

After the defeat of the Armada in 3.588, it ap- 
pears to have been the wise policy of Elizabeth, to 

* These were, 1st, a document furnished to me by the lute 
Mr. Astle, in which Lord Southumjjton is said to have been 
engaged in the expedition against Cadiz, for the proof of 
which he referred me to his authority in the Paper Odicc, under 
the head of Militaria: and, secondly, the following notice in the 
catalogue of the MSS. in the library of the Earl of Denbigh. 
Catalog! libiarum manuscriptorum Anglic, Ac. vol. ii. p. ; 
where the following article is found “ Diana of Montemayor (the 
first part) done out of Spanish, by Thomas M’ilson, Esq. in the 
year 1,596, and dedicated to the Earl of Soulhampfun, w/iif um 
then upon the Spanhh wii/nge tvilh my lord of Fm'xI' 
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attack the enemy on their osvn ground, so as 
eiicclLKiliV tcj prevent the Spaniards from ever again 
making a similar attempt. Of these enterprises 
the ‘uccessfiil attack on Cadiz in 1.396, already 
muiitsoiied, was one. In the summer of the fol- 
lowing^} cur, a similar enterprise was undertaken; 
the object of which was to attack the enemy in 
their own ports, and, if possible, to destroy their 
navy ; if that attempt should fail, to intercept the 
Spanish Plate ships laden with the treasures of the 
new world. The fleet fitted out for this occasion 
consisted of 1‘J0 vessels, of various descriptions; 
on board of this fleet were embarked about 6000 
soldiers and the Earl of Essex was commander 
In chief both by sea and land, supported in the sea 
service by Lord Thomas Howard, and Sir Wm. 
Haleigh as his Vice and Rear-Admirals ; and at 
land, by Lord Montjoy, his Lieutenant General; 
Sir Francis Vere Marshall, Sir George Carew, Lieu- 
tenajit of the Ordnance, Lord Southampton, his 
friend Roger, Earl of Rutland, the Lords Grey, 
Cromwell, and Rich, with several other noblemen, 
embarked as volunteers and Southampton was 
appointed Captain of the Garland, one of the 
Queen’s best ships; from those times, and long 
afterwards, no precise line of distinction seems to 
have been drawn between the land and sea service, 


^ “ .\mong the which (says Stowe) were of knights and gen- 
tlemen voluntaries to the number of five hundred or better, very 
gallimt persotiK, and as bravely furnished of all things necessary, 
besides .superfluitie in gold lace, plumes of featheres, and such 
like." Annals, ISOO, and 1605. 

So also S'. A. Gorges, who was himself in their Expedition : 
“ In this armie there were knight captaines and gentlemen 
voluntaries, five hundred at the least, as gallant personages, and 
as bravelie furnished as ever the eye of men did behold.” 
4' Purckas, 194^). 

* Camden, iii. 738. 
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and several of the nobility and others, though not 
bred to the sea, occasionally served in. the navy. 
The great object of this expedition being dissolved 
by a tempest which shattered and dispersed the 
fleet soon after they left Plymouth (July 1597), 
Essex dismissed 5000 of new raised troops, re- 
taining only the forces under Sir Francis Vere ; 
and instead of attacking Ferrol or Corunna with 
such of his ships as had not suffered much by the 
storm, or v ere speedily refitted, directed his courses 
to the Western Islands, called the Azores ; chiefly 
with a view to intercept the Plate Fleet on its 
return to Spain. In this expedition, which finally 
sailed on the 17th of August, Southampton, who 
appears, on their sailing a second time, to have had 
a small squadron under his command, happening 
with only three of the Queen’s ships, and a few 
merchant men under his command, to fall in with 
thirty-five sail of Spanish galleons, laden with the 
treasures of South America; he sunk one of them 
and dispersed others that were afterwards taken ; 

9 This is G. Mail ham's Account. Rowland White, in a 
letter to Sir Robert Sidney, dated the 28th of Oct 1517, says^ 

My !oid of Southampton fell in with one of the kinc^^'s 
men of war and took her.” This was peihap^* one of the 
four ships which Essex brought home safe. Sid. Papen. 
ii. 272. 

^ So he himself infoims us in his Apology. Horae of them, 
however, m consequence of the foul weather and distiess they 
had encountered, abandoned the expedition. 

^ In this sort (says S. A. Gorges), using all industry and di- 
ligence for the setting aflote of our storme-beaten navie, we so 
fitted ourselves againe within eight or ten dayes, as that we 
were readie for a new fortune. But yet this violent and danger- 
ous tempest had so cooled and battered the courages of a great 
many of out young gentlemen (who, seeing that the boysterous 
winds, ^ and mercilesse seas had neither affinitie with ^Lomlori 
delicacie nor coast biaverie) as that discharging tlieir high 
plumes, and embroydered cassockes, they secretly retiree! them- 
selves home, forgetting they either to bid” their friendes farewell, 
or to take leave of their geneialL” 4 Furchm^ 1911. 
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,hP rc-t taklnsi; vhclter in a bay of the island of 
,r..„eha vhieh v.astben unashailable. 

After the Dii^Hsh troops had taken and spoiled 
I ; .h town of Villa Franca in the island of St. 
AM ad the l»t of Sept. 1397), *e enemy 
that most of them were gone on board 
' liins 'iiid that only Essex and Southampton, 
'^•:hS^Sts.^emaiLdons^^^^ came down 
mi n^lhcm with ail their forces, but were ’deceived 
ith such spirit and resolution by the small band 
'"I Jl?«Lctecl to have found an easy con- 
•whom _ > sword, and the 

rr“^ ,:lt hit. etr” hn the scabard 
hia brm a, 1 j,is „oi>le friend to Ireland, 

aa General of the horse; f">” ">>'* 'Tb 7 ovet- 
as ixcnera . distinguished himself by oyer 

(after £ Munster), he was dismissed by 

coming the rebels Elizabeth, who 


offended 

VeraonV Hednet, "iicMn 'S 

without Her This lady 

days was “P” original pictare at Sherborne 
‘crferDS^. to eeat of lord Pigby). «as 

“XnS Sian, for haring retnrn^*^ 

SStSerr/--s?oS?or--- 

. H«,»r 1. if *“■ 

“fElSrildWto.. E„l«f "‘ddS" 

Vernon of Hodnet, Knight. 
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ampton withdrew from court. At this period a cir- 
cumstance is mentioned by a writer of that time, 
which corresponds with the received account of his 
admiration of Shakspeare. “ My lord South- 
ampton and lord Rutland (says Rowland Whyte 
in a letter to Sir Robert Sydney, dated in the latter 
end of the year 1599, Sydney Papers, _vol. ii. 
p. 132), came not to the court [at Nonsuch]. The 
one doth but very seldome. They pass away the 
tyme in London, merely hi going to plaies every 
day.” At this time King Henry V. wdiich had been 
produced in the spring of that year, and contains 
an elegant compliment to lord Essex, was probably 
exhibiting with applause. Roger earl of Rutland 
(to whom lord Essex addressed that pathetick 
letter which is printed in Howard’s (’ollection, voL ii. 
p. 521, where it is absurdly entitled “ A letter to 
the earl of Southampton,”) was married to the 
daughter of lady Essex by her first husband. Sir 
Philip Sidney, 

Lord Southampton being condemned for having 
joined the eai’l of Essex in his wild pnjjeet, that 
amiable nobleman generously supplicated the fjords 
for his unfortunate friend, declaring at the same 
time that he was himself not at all solicitous for 
life; and we are told by Camdem, who w'us present 
at the trial, that lord Southampton requesteri the 
peers to intercede for her iSIajesty’s mercy, (against 
whom he protested that he had never any ill in- 
tention,) with such ingenuous modesty, and such 
sweet and persuasive elocution, as greatly aiiectc'd 
all who heard him. Though even the treucheroits 
enemies of Essex (as we learn from Osfjonu*,) sup- 
plicated the inexorable Elizabeth, to spare the life 
of Lord Southampton, he for some time remained 
doubtful of his fate, but at length was pardoned ; 
yet he was confined in the Tower during the re- 
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nuiiiukr ul the Queen s reign. Bacon mentions 
that uu her (huith he was much visited there. On 
the iir^-t of HiO.'J, six days only after her 

deecu'-e. I\irg, fames sent a letter for his release ; 
of vhieh there is a copy in the INIuseum. It is 
datt'tl at Iloleroofi House, and directed “ to the 
iiohn'*'' of' Bngitind, and the right trusty and well 
beloved tin* counsel of state sitting at Whitehall.” — 
On th(.‘ ! hth of the same month Lord Southampton 
was released, the king, at the same time that he sent 
the (.rderfor his enlargement, honouring him so far 
as ! o (it -.ire iiim to meet him on his way to England. 
Sofui cd'tei'wards las attainder was reversed, and he 
was installed a knight of the Garter. In the same 
year he was constituted governour of the Isle of 
^Viglit, and of Carisbrooke castle ; in which office, 
says the historian of that island, (from the manu- 
script memoirs of Sir John Oglander), “ his just, 
uilable, and obliging deportment gained him the 
love of fdl ranks of people, and raised the island 
to a most flourishing state, many gentlemen resi- 
ding there in great affluence and hospitality.” 

By the machinations of lord Essex’s great adver- 
sary, the carl of Salisbury, (whose mind seems to 
have been as crooked as his body,) it is supposed 
King James was persuaded to believe that too great 
an intimacy subsisted between lord Southampton 
and his queen ; on which account, (though the 
charge was not avowed, disaffection to the king 
being the crime alleged), he was apprehended in 
the latter end of June, 1604 ; but there being no 
proof whatsoever of his disloyalty, he was imme- 
diately released. In the summer of 1613, he went 
to Spa, much disgusted at not having obtained a 
seat in the council. His military ardour seems at 
no period of his life to have deserted him. In 
1614 we find him with the romantick lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, at the siege of Rees in the dutchy of 
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Cleve. In April 30, 1619, he was at length ap- 
pointed a privy counsellor. Two years afterwards, 
having joined the popular party, who were justly 
inflamed at the king’s supineness and pusillanimity, 
in suffering the Palatinate to be wrested from his 
son-in-law, and, what was a still more heinous 
offence, having rebuked the duke of Buckingham 
for a disorderly speech that he had made in the 
House of Lords, he was committed to the custody 
of the dean of Westminster, at the same time that 
the earl of Oxford and Sir Edward Coke were sent 
to the Tower ; but he was soon enlarged. 

On the rupture with Spain in 1624, he was ap- 
pointed jointly with the young earl of Essex, and 
the lords Oxford and Willoughby, to the command 
of six thousand men, who were sent to the Low 
Countries, to act under prince Maurice against the 
Spaniards ; but was cut off by a fever at Bergen- 
op-zoom on the 10th of November in that year. 
The ignorance of the Dutch physicians, who bled 
him too copiously, is said to have occasioned his 
death. He left three daughters, (Penelope, who 
married William lord Spencer of Wormleighton ; 
Anne, who married Robert Wallop of Earley, in 
the county of Southampton, Esq. son of Sir Henry 
Wallop, knight, and Elizabeth, who married Sir 
Henry Estcourt, knight;) and one son, Thomas, who 
was lord high treasurer of England in the time of 
King Charles IL His eldest son James, who had 
accompanied him in this his last campaign, died a 
few days before, of the same disorder that proved 
fatal to his father. 

Wilson, the historian, who attended Lord Essex 
in this expedition, is more particular. In hK His- 
tory of King James, he says, they were both seized 
with a fever at Rosendale, which put an end to the 
son’s life; that lord Southampton, having recovered 
of the fever, departed from Rosendale witli an in- 
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tention to brins.^ his son’s body into England ; but 
at }5ergen-op-/.oom “ he died of a lethargy, in 
the view and presence of the relater ; ” and that 
the two bociies were bronght in the same bark to 
Southampton. He was buried at Tichfield in 
Ham})shire. 

Lad) Southampton survived her husband many 
years. King Charles I. having been concealed by 
her for some time in the mansion-house of Tich- 
fieici, (which Lord Clarendon calls “ a noble seat,”) 
after his escape from Hampton Court in Nov. 1647. 

Their son Thomas, the fourth earl of South- 
ampton, dying in May, 1667, without issue male, 
the title became extinct. He left three daughters. 
Magdalene, the youngest, died unmarried. Ra- 
chael, his .second daughter, married, first, Francis 
lord Vaughan, eldest son of Richard, earl of Car- 
bcry ; and afterwards the illustrious William lord 
Russel, by whom she had Wriothesley, the second 
duke of Bedford. Lady Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter, married Edward Noel, (eldest son of 
Baptist Viscount Campden), who in 1680 was 
created Baron Noel of Tichfield, and in 1682 earl 
of Gainsborough. Their only son Wriothesley Bap- 
tist, earl of Gainsborough, died in 1690, leaving 
only two daughters ; of whom Elizabeth, the elder, 
married Henry the fii’st duke of Portland, and 
Rachael married Henry the second duke of Beau- 
fort. On a partition of the real and personal 
property between those two noble families, about 
the year 1785, lord Southampton’s estate at Tich- 
fieid, which had belonged to a monastery of Cis- 
tercian monks in the time of King Henry VIII. 
was part of the share of the duke of Beaufort, and 
now belongs to Peter Delme, Esq. Beaulieu, in 
Hampshire, which at present belongs to the repre- 
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sentatives of the late duke of Montagu, wa^ for- 
merly the property of our earl of Southampton. 

From Rowland Whyte’s letters lord Southampton 
seems to have been very fond of tennis, at which 
game he once lost 18000 crowns in Paris, on one 
match; [2250/. sterl.] and sir John Oglander, in 
his manuscript memoirs of the Isle of Wight, 
relates as a proof of his affable deportment in his 
government, that he used to play at bowls twice a 
week on Saint George’s Down, with the principal 
gentlemen of the island. 

Of this amiable and accomplished nobleman 
there is an original portrait at Gorhambury, tlie 
seat of lord viscount Grimston, by Vansomer, as I 
conceive; another at Woburn Abbey, byMiervelt; 
and two in the possession of his grace the duke of 
Portland ; one a whole length, when he was a 
young man, and the other a half length, when he 
was a prisoner in the Tower. 

From the testimony of Camden * and others, he 
appears to have been no less devoted to the muses 
than to military atchievements . We find his name, 
as well as that of his friend Essex, prefixed to many 
publications of those times; and two poets have 
expressly sung his praises. Their verses, though 
of little merit, serving in some measure to illus- 
trate his character, I shall subjoin them. 

A third production having still less pretensions 
to poetical fame, for the same reason, and, as it i.s 
rarely to be met with, I have thought worthy of 
preservation. 

s “ Edwardus VI. eundem honovem anno sui regno primo 
Thomse Wriothesley Anglise Cancellario detulit, ctijus c filio 
Henrico nepos Henricus eodem hodie tetatur ; qui in primo a?tatis 
fiore pruesidio bonarum literarum et rei militaris scientia nobili- 
tatem communit, ut uberiores fructus maturiore a>tate patriiu ct 
principi profundat.” Camdeni Britannia, 8vo. 16(X), p. 240. 
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To Henry Wriotliesley, Earl of Houllmmyion. By Samuel 
Daniel, 1605. 

IS'on fert uiiam Ictmo iikesa felicitas. 

He wlio liatli never wurr’d with misery, 

Nor ever lugG;\i with Fortune^ and dislressj 
Hath had no occasion nor no held to try 
The strength and forces of his worthiness : 

Those parts of judgment which felicity 
Keeps as conceal’d, aSliction must express ; 

And only men shew their abilities. 

And what they are, in their extremities. 

The world had never taken so full note 
Of what thou art, hadst thou not been undone, 

And only thy affliction hath begot 

More fame than thy best fortunes could have done. 

For ever by adversity are wrought 
TiiC greatest works of admiration, 

And all the fair examples of renown 
Out of distress and misery are grown. 

Mutius the fire, the tortures RegulUvS, 

Did make the miracles of faith and zeal : 

Exile renown’d and grac’d Rutilius : 

Imprisonment and poison did reveal 
The worth of Socrates : Fabricius’ 

Poverty did grace that common- wealth 
More tiian all Syllaes riches got with strife ; 

And Catoes death ^ did vie with Csesar’s life. 

Not to be unhappy is unhappiness. 

And misery not to have known misery : 

For the best way unto discretion is 
The way that leads us by adversity : 

And men are better shew’d what is amiss, 

By the expert finger of calamity, 

Than they can be with all that fortune brings, 

Who never shews them the true face of things. 

How could we know that thou coulTst have endur’d 
With a reposed cheer, wrong and disgrace. 

And with a heart and countenance assur’d 
Have look’d stern death and borrour in the face? 

^ 1 have in this and the preceding line preseiwed the old spell- 
iiigs because it confirms an observation made in vol xiv. p. $5 
II. 1. Mauoni. 
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How should we know thy soul had been secur'd 
In honest counsels, and in ways iiiibase, 

Hadst thou not stood to show us what thou weit^ 
By thy affliction that descry’d thy heart? 

It is not but the tempest that doth shew 
The sea-man's cunning: but tiie field that tries 
The captain’s courage : and we come to know 
Best what men aie, in their woist jeopaidics : 

For loj, how many have we seen to gi ow 
To high renown from lowest miseries, 

Out of the hands of death ; and many a one 
To have been undone, had they not been undone ! 

He that enduies for what his conscience knows 
Not to be ill, cloth from a patience high 
ook only on the cause whereto he owes 
lose sufferings, not on his misery : 
he more he endures, the more his glory grows, 
^¥hich never grows from imbecillity : 

Only the best compos’d and vrorthiost hearts 
God sets to act the hardest and constant’st parts. 


Upon the Death of the mod noble Lord, Henry, Earl South'^ 
anipton, written by Sir John Beaumont, Bart, 162 hi Pnuiai 
by his Son in 1629. 

When now the life of great Southampton ends. 

His fainting servants and astonish’d friends 
Stand like so many weeping marble stones, 

No passage left to utter sighs, or groans : 

And must i first dissolve the bonds of grief. 

And strain forth words, to give the rest relief? 

I will be bold my trembling voice to try, 

That his dear name may not in silence die. 

The world must pardon, if my song be weak ; 

In such a case it is enough to speak. 

My verses are not for the present age ; 

For what man lives, or breathes on England’s stage. 

That knew not brave Southampton, in whose sight 
Most place their day, and in his absence night ? 

I strive, that unborn children may conceive, 

Of what a jewel angry fates bereave 

This mournful kingdom j and, when heavy woes 

Oppress their hearts, think ours as great as these. 

In what estate shall I him first express ? 

In youth, or age, in oy, or in distress? 
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Wtien he wm young, no ornament of youth 
Was wanting in Mm, acting that in ti uth 
IFIiich Cyrus did in shadow ; and to men 
Appear’d like PeleuV son from Chiron’s den: 

IFhile through this island Fame his praise reports, 

As best in martial deeds, and courtly sports. 
llHicn liper age with winged feet repairs, 

Grave care adorns his head with silver hairs ; 

His valiant fervour was not then decay’d, 

But join’d with counsel, as a further aid 
Behold his constant and undaunted eye, 

In greatest danger, when condemn’d to die I 
He scorns the insulting adversary’s breath, 

And will admit no fear, though near to death. 

But when our gracious sovereign had regain’d 
This light, with clouds obscur’d, in walls detain’d ; 
And by his favour plac’d this star on high, t 

Fix’d in the Garter, England’s azuiesky; 

He pride (which dimms such change) as much di ite, 
As base dejection in bis former state. 

When he w^as call’d to sit, by Jove’s command, 

Among the demigods that rule this land. 

No power, no strong pei suasion, could him draw 
From that, which he conceiv’d as right and law. 

^Vhen shall we in this realm a father dnd 
So truly sweet, or husband half so kind ? 

Thus he enjoy’d the best contents of life. 

Obedient children, and a loving wife. 

These were his parts in peace ; but O, how far 
This noble soul excell’d itself in war ! 

He was directed by a natural vein, 

True honour by this painful way to gain. 

Let Ireland witness, where he first appears, 

And to the fight his warlike ensigns bears. 

And thou, O Belgia, wert in hope to see 
The trophies of his conquests wrought in thee ; 

But Death, who durst not meet him in the field. 

In private by dose treachery made him yield. — 

I keep that glory last, which is the best ; 

The love of learning, which he oft exprest 
By conversation, and respect to those 
Who had a name in arts, in verse or prose. 

Shall ever I forget, with what delight. 

He OB my simple lines would cast his sight F 
His only memory my poor w’^ork adorns, 

He is a father to my crown of thorns. 

Now since his death how can I ever look, 

Without some tears, upon that orphan book ? 

YOL. XX. 2 G 
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Ye sacred Muses, if ye will admit 
My name into the roll which ye have writ 
Of all your servants, to my thoughts display 
Some rich conceit, some unfrequented way. 
Which may hereafter to the world commend 
A picture fit for this my noble friend : 

For this is nothing, all these rhimes I scoin ; 
Let pens be broken, and the paper torn ; 

And with his last breath let my musick cease, 
Unless my lowly poem could increase 
In true desciiption of immoital things ; 

And, rais’d above the earth with nimble wings. 
Fly like an eagle from his funeral fiie, 

Admir’d by all, as all did him admire. 


The Teares of the Isle of Wight, shed on the 
Tombe of their most Noble, valorous, and 
louing Captaine and Gouernour, the right Ho- 
nourable Henrie, Earle of Southampton : mho 
dyed in the Netherlands, Nouemb. -ii- at Bergen- 
vp-Zone. As also the true Image of his Person 
and Fertues, lames ; the Lord Wriothesley, 
Knight of the Bath, and Baron of Titchfeld ; 
mho dyed Nouemb. at Rosendaell. And zoerc 
both buried in the Sepulcher of their Fathers, 
at Tichfeld, on Innocents day, 1624. 

To the Right Honovrable, Thomas, Earle of Sovth- 
ampton; All Peace and Happinesse. 

My very Honourable good Lord : 

It hath pleased God to make your Lordship Ileire 
vnto your most Noble Father, and therefore I 
thinke you haue most right to these Teares, 
which were shed for him, and your renowned 
Elder Brother. If I did not know by mine own 
obseruasion, that your Lordship was a diligent 
Obseruer of all your Fathers Vertues (touching 
which also, you haue a daily Remembrancer) I 
would exhort you to behold the shadow of them 
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delated herj jSSeTwS » 

S hee^Lr^^S yi with Immortditte. 

,nUlilieena ^our Lordships at command, 

^ 1X7 Tn-NJES. 


To the Reader. 

Coming lately to ”“""1'“ Sf Sd 

and prinat, many Monumrats hon^^.^ 

griefc, to ,9T% „„ which lately deceased 

vSonthampton, and his Sonne, Honour to 

in the Low-Countnes cannot be 

our State and ^nends. A d ^ 
denied, but wee of the Is Charge and 

that Noble Earle had Honour; I 

Care) were most obliged . ^ ^l^gge Teares, 
thought it very f^^^^^^^Pgre^hed in the Island 

rr.sw fViP OTeater part) were &y«= jo,-!.-. 


long since for P^^^r^^Xg hound by particular 
nesse ; but that my selfe (b^ bou / 

duty to doe all Honour to these w 

intreated that they And now they 

without importumtie J ® ^ nor flattery, nor 

are set forth, "Either for fashio^,^^^^ our loue a-nd 
ostentation; hut ^ fj^ciently Commended 

respect, to our without curiositie ; 

Noble Captaine. So take ttiem 

and farewell. rjn^lne 


« Prom this it 

hadbceti published soon « g, poem on his dea , 

discovered, ^ru ^ j„et with it. 

Britaines Bathe, but i n g o- 2 
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An Epicede vpon the Death of the nght Noble and IIonouraMe 
Jjord^ Henry ^ EayJe of Southampton, Ba'iOi of Tichjidd, 
Kmohl of the most Honouiahle Oider of' the Garter: Cap-- 
iaine of the Isle (f Wight, 

Mors vltima, iinea rerum. 

Qoib est iiomo qui vmet ^ non vidcbit moitein. 

Yee famous Poets of this Southerne Islle, 

Straine forth the raptuies of your Trugici Muse ; 

And with your Laurea’t Pens come and compile^ 

The praises due to this Gicat Lord * peiuse 

His Globe of Woith, and eke his \'’ertues biaoe 
Like learned Maioes at Mecenas giaue. 

Valour and Wisdome were in thee confin’d ; 

The Gemini of thy peifcction. 

And all the Graces were in thee combin’d, 

The rich mans ioy and poores refection, 

Therefore the King of Kings doth thee imbrace, 

For aye to dwell in iust Astrseas place. 

Nought is Immortall vnderneath the Sun^^ 

Wee all are subiect to Deaths restlesse date, 

Wee end our Hues before they are begun, 

And mark’t in the Eternall Bookc of Fate. 

But for thy Selfe, and Heire one thied was spaa 
And cut : like Talbots and his valiant Sonne. 

Planet of Honour rest, Diuinely sleepe 
Secure fiom iealousie and worldly feares. 

Thy Soule lehovah will it safely keepe : 

I, at thy Vrne will drop sad Funeral! Teares. 

Thou A’leiuiah’s vnto God alone. 

And to the Lambe that sits amidst his Throne. 

I can no more in this lugubrious Verse : 

Reader depart^ and looke on Sidneys Herse. 

Fka. BnAtE, Esq 
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ii rJegit %pmi the much deployed Deaths of the Right Honour- 
(ihh, Ih/Uip EayJe of Sovthaynpion, ^c, Captaine of the Isle of 
/I hid of Ike Right Honourable^ lames^ Lord Wrio- 

l! ( j/fj/j im moU hopejidl Soniie^ and tvorthp Image of Im 

I L iun , 

Henry Sovtliampton, 

Anagram ; 

The Stampe in Honour* 

Twas neere a fortnight, that no sun did smile 
A poll this cloudy Orbe ; and all that while 
The lleaifns wept by fits, as their pale feares 
Pipsi nteti to them matters for their tearcs : 

And all the i^inds at once such gusts forth sent 
Oi dcop-fctch’t sighs, as filled where they went, 

T!ie shoaies with wracks ; as if they mean’t the state 
^ h all the world, should sufier with that fate. 

We of the lower sort, loath that our uings 
By pioudi} soaring into Gods or Kings 
liesen’d clesignments, should be iustly sear’d? 

Feaiing to search, stay’d till the cause appear’d. 

\et sjinply thought that Nature had mistaken 
Her cuuues, so, that all her ground were shaken. 

And hei whole frame disioynted; wherewithal! 

Wee look’t ekh houre the stagg’ring world should fall. 

Tii by a rumour from beyond-sea dying, 

Wee found the cause : Sovthampton lay a dying. 

() Indwe found it sooner, eTe the thred 
Of hi> desired life had quite beene shred ! 

Or that pure soule, of all good men belou’d 
ibid left her rich-built lodge to be remou’d. 

Yet to a richer Mansion ! We had then 
Preiiented this great losse. Our piay’rs amain 
Had fiow’n to Heau’n, and with impetu’ous strife. 

And such vnited strength, su’ed for his life. 

As should haue forc’t th’ allraighties free consent. 

Not that we enuie, or shall e’re repent 

HLs flight to rest ; but wishing he had stood, 

l5otli for our owne, and for our countries good,^ 

T’ haue clos’d our eyes ; (who onely now suiuiue. 

To waile his losse; and wish we so may thriue, 

As we lament it truely,) That a race 
Of men vnborne, that had not scene his face, 

Horknow’n his vertues, might without a verse. 

Or with lesse anguish, haue bedew’d his herse, 

But he was gone ere any bruit did grow. 

And so we wounded, ere we saw the blow. 
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Thm long tongu'd Fame that blahbest all thou know’st 
But send’st ill newes to fly, where ere thou goe’st, 

Like dust in March, what mischiefe did thee guides 
This worst of ills, so long from vs to hide ? 

That, whilst we dream’d all well, and nothing thooght, 
But of his honourable battails fought, 

And braue atchieuements, by his doing hand, 

O’re any newes could come to countermand 
Our swelling hopes, the first report was spread, 

Should stricke vs through, at once: Southamptons dead. 

Had it com’n stealing on vs and by slow 
Insensible degree’s, ben taught to goe, 

As his disease on him, ’t had so prepar’d 

Our hearts, against the wors that could be dar’d. 

That, in the vpshott, our misgiuing feares 
Would haue fore-stall’d, or qualiifled our teares. 

But thus to wound vs! O distastrous luck ! 

Struck dead, before we knew that we ^vere struck. 

Whence ’tls ; that we so long a loofe did hover, 

Nor could our witts, and senses soone recover, 

T’ espresse ourgriefe, whilst others vain elystroue 
In time V outstripp vs, who could not in idiie. 

Light cares will quickly speake ; but great ones, cnv/d 
With their misfortunes, stand a while amaz’d. 

Even my selfe, who with the first assay’d 
To lanch out into this deepe, was m dismay’d, 

That sighs blew back my Barke, and sorrows tyde 
Draue her against her course, and split her side 
So desp’rately vppon a rocke of feares, 

That downe she sunke, and perish’t in my teams ; 

Nor durst I seeke to putt to Sea againe. 

Til! tyrae had won on griefe, and scour’d the Klaiiie. 

Ev’n yet, me thinks, my numbers doe not How, 

As they were wont ; I And them lame, and slow. 

My buisie sighs breake off eich tender linke, 

And eyes let fall more teares, than Fen doth inke. 

O how I wish, I might not writ! at all, 

Not that I doe repine, or ever shall, 

To make Sovthamptons high priz’d vertues glory. 

The eternall subiect of my well-tun’d storie 5 
But loath to make his exequies and lierse 
The argument of my afflicted verse. 

Me thinks, It never should be writt, nor read, 

Nor ought I tell the world, Sovthampton^s dead* 

A man aboue all prayse : the richest soile 
Of witt, or art, is but his lusters foile, 

Fall’s short of what he was, and seru’s alone, 

To set forth, as it can, $0 rich a stone, 
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Wtiicli in it selfe is richer 5 of more worthy 
Than any witt, or art, can biazon forth. 

!ii peace, in waiTj in th’ country, in the Court, 

In favour in disgrace, earnest and sport, 

III ail assay es, the blank e of ev’rie Pen, 

The Stampe In Honovr, and delight of men. 

Should enuiebe allow’ed rather than speake, 

What she must needes of him, her heart would breake. 
Religion, wisedome, valour, courtesse. 

Temperance, Justice, Affabilitie, 

And what the School e of vertues ever taught. 

And meere humanitie hath ever raught, 

IFere all in him ; so couch’t so dufie plac’t. 

And with such liberal! endowments gracT, 

In such a perfect mixture, and so free 
From selfe-conccipteduesse, or levitie. 

As if lie onely were their proper Spbeare, 

And They but lin’d, to haue their motion there, 

“ Such greatnesse with such goodnes seidome stood ; 

Seidome is found a man, so great, so good.” 

Nor doe I fall vpon his worth, so much 
To blazon it, as to glue the world a tuch 
Of what by his sadd fall, it selfe hath lost. 

Great bcnefitts are know’en, and valu'd most 
** By their great wants. We neuer knew to prize 
Southampton right, vntil Southampton dy’es. 

Yet had be dy’d alone, some ease ’t had beene^ 

His real! liuing Image to haue seene. 

In his ripe Sonne, grow’n to the pitch of Man® 

And who, in his short course, so swiftly ran, 

Thai be outwent his Elders, and ere long 
Was old in Vertue, though in yeeres but young; 

Put on his Gowne betime, and in his Downe 
Put on his Armes, to beautifie his Gowne. 

But d, sad Fate ! Prepost'rous Death would haue 
Him too, because so ready for the graue. 

The Father was his ayme; yet being loth 

To leauc the Sonne, now seene, he would haue botli^ 

And like a Marshall, or a Herald rather. 

Surpriz’d the Sonne to vsher vp the Father. 

O that I could suppose my selfe to bee 
True Poet, rap’t into an extasie ! 

And speaking out of a redundant brainc, 

Not what is simplie true, but what I faine. 

That I might thinke the storie I impart 
But some sad fiction of that coyning art I 
How pleasing would th' adulterate error bee ? 

How sweet e th’ imposture of my Foesic ? 
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What euer true esteeme my life hath gain’d^ 

I would haoe false, that this were also fain’cL 
But Griefe will BOtsoleaue the hould it had, 

But still assures me, *tis as true, as sad. 

You bonds of Honour, by th' allmighties hand, 

Seal’d, and deliuer’d, to this noble Land, 

To saue her harme sse from her debt to fate ; 

How is’t, that you so soone are out of date ? 

You promis’d more, at your departure hence, 

Than to returne with your deere lines expcnce 
Delac’t, and cancelFd. You most gloricms starres, 
Great ornaments both of our Peace and Warres, 

Than which, there moues not, in Great Britains spheare, 
Sauing the hfouers scife, and his Great liclre, 

A brighter couple ; When you left our shore 
In such great lustre, you assur’d vs more, 

Than to returne extinct. O vaine i*diefe ! 

To fill that state with ioy, your owne with griefe. 

You were not with Dutch loy receiued their, 

As now, with sorrow, you are landed here 
O’ if the period of your hues were come, 

Why stay’d you not to yeeld them vp at home ? 

Where, the good Lady, Wife, and Mother both. 

For right-diuided love, and true-plight troth, 

And all the graces, that that sex hath won, 

Worthy of such a Husband, such a Sonne, 

With deere imbracings might iiaue dipt your death, 

And from your lips, haue suck’t youryeelding liieutli. 
And kneeling by your beds, haue stretch ‘t your thighes, 
And with her tender fingers clos’d your eyes. 

Where manie Oliue branches, of ripe growth. 

Might by their tearcs haue lestiii’tl how’' loath 
They were to part, cither from slip, or stock, 

And many Noble Mends, whose high minds mock 
The frowns of stars, miglit with encieered spirits 
Haue render’d you, the tribute of your merits, 

Why rather went you to a strange dull clyme, 

Rich only in such trophies of the time, 

In such post hast, there to resigne them, where 
The foggie aire is clog'd with fumes of beerc, 

Amongst a people, that profainely tianke. 

They were borne but to Hue, and Hue to drinke, 

A stupid people, whose indocil hearts 
Could neuer learne to mine your greafe parts, 

As much vnworthy of you, as vnable 
To iudge of worth, the very scum and ruble 
Of baptiz’d reason ? O why went you hying 
To glue to them the honour of your dying ? 
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\ et with this pointe of greife^ some comfort strlu’es ; 

Tiiey oncly knew your deaths, but we jour lines. 

Or if \ou needes must to the state be sent, 

Why did you not retiirne the same you went ? 

The whole went hence ; the better parts we lack ; 

And but the courser parts alone come back, 

And scarcely parts ; since in a state farre worse ; 

We sent So\ thampton, but receiue a corse. 

dJas ; what haue Great Henries merited. 

That they by death should thus be summoned? 

Ilenrie the great of France ; and Henrie then 
Of "Wales the greater. Cynosure of men; 

And now Sovthamptons Henrie, great in fame, 

But greater farre in goodnes, than in name? 

Had he but left his like, nor higher stil’d. 

More blumelesse death had beene, my selfe more mild 
But since their Hues scarce one, to make a doubt, 

Traduce me, Enuie, I must needes dye out. 

Imprudent state of ours, that did not scan 
Rightly, what *twas to hazard such a man. 

To s'iue ten thousand Holantis, or of him 
For Europes selfe, to venture but a lim ! 

The building is more subiect to decay, 

Wlien such a pilier is remou’d away?* 

But, d I erre : Deere Countrey, I con fessc, 

Griefe, and distraction make me thus transgresse 
All rules of Reason : Your designes are good. 

O pardon me. And yet he might haue stood, 

Pardon againe. Alas I doe not know 
In this distraction, how my verses flow, 

But whilst I am my selfe, if euer thought 
But tempt my heart, or tongue but whisper, ought 
’Gainst your dread bests, may my bold tongue withwronder* 
Rot as it lyes, and hart-strings crack asunder. 

But thou accursed Nelherland, the stage 
And common theater of bloud and rage, 

Oo thee He vent my vncontrouled spieene, 

And Aabbe thee to the heart, with my sharpe teene. 

Thoa whose cold pastures cannot be made good. 

But with continual! shout’s of reeking blood ; 

Km fields be brought to yeald increase ageii, 

But with the seeds of carcasses of men. 

Whose state, much worse than vsTers, onely thriues 
By th’ large cxpence and forfeitures of lines ; 

Yet bimkci'upt-like, whodaylietbr thy store 
Without regard of paymentii borrow’st more. 

Wherein in thrc'escora years, more men of worth 
llaueprrisikf, than tifi whole countrey hath brought forth 
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Since the Creation ; and of lower sorte 
More haue beene forc’t to trauiie through the porte 
Of ghastlie death, vnto the common womb 
well that lirtle bottome can eotombe ; 

How art thou worthy, that to saue thy haimes. 

Or worke them, this new world should rise in araies. 

And bandy factions ? That for thy dear sake, 

Kingdomes should ioyne, and Countries parties take? 

Curst be thy Cheese and Butter ; (All the good 
That e’re the world receiv’d for so much blood) 

May maggots breed in them, vntill they Hie 
Away in swarms ; May all thy Kincgoe dry 
Or cast their Calues ; and when to Bull they gad, 
hlay they grow wilde, and all thy Bulls run inatL 

Better that all thy Salt and fenny nmrishes 
Had quite bin sunke, (as some whole-peopled parisln s 
Already are ; whose towers peere o’er tlie flood. 

To tell the wandring Sea-man where they stood.) 

Than that these Worthies only, should hauc ciost 
The straights of death, by sayling to that coast. 

Whose losse not all that Stale can recompencc: 

Nay; should their worths be ballanc’t, not th’ cxpence 
Of Spaines vast Throne, losse of the Monarchs selie 
And all his subiects, and the glorious pelfe 
Of both the Indies, whence his trifles comC;, 

Norofth’ triformed Gerion of Rome, 

■\¥ith all his boystrous Red-caps, and the store 
Of diuers-colouf’d sbauelings, that adore 
That strange Chimera, with the lauish rent 
That feed’s them all, were halfe suflicienl. 

You Leiden-Doctors, how were you mistookc ? 

How did your iudgement step besides the bookc ? 

Where was your Art? that coukl not find the way 
To cure two such, in whose know’n valour lay 
Your Countries weale. For whom you should haue show’n 
The vtmost of that Art, that e’re w'as kiiow’ii 
Or practiz’d, amongst artists ; and haiie strotic 

haue turn’d the course of Nature, and t’ haue droue 
Things to their pristin state, reducing Men 
Meerly to Elements, and thence agen^ 

Moulding them vp anew, preseruing life 
In spight of death, and sharpe diseases strife. 

Dull leaden Doctors ; (Leiden is too good. 

For you, poore men, that newer vnderstood 
More wayes of Fhysicke, than to glue a clreiuii 
To cure the big-swolne Dutch, or wmted Frericia) 

Pardon yon neighbour Nations : what ! had 
Of reason’s yours ; but griefe hath made me mud. 
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I low flwrst yoti to SHch men such boldne&se show, 

As t' practise with these parts you did not know? 

Or Hieddie with those veines, that none should strike 
But thosej that had beene practiz’d in the like ? 

Alas ! you knew not how their bodies stood ; 

Their veiiies abounded with a Nobler blood. 

Of a farre purer dye, and far more rife 
With actiue spirits, of a nimbler life. 

Than eTe before, you practiz’don. May all 
The sicknesses that on our nature fall, 
x\nd vex rebellious man for his foulesin, 

Sei^ie on you all throughout, without, within. 

For this presumptuous deed, and want of skill ; 

And may such potions as bane pow’r to kill, 

Beal! your pliysicke ; yet, corrected, striue 
To weare you out, and keepe you long aline. 

But, O, mee think’s I raue? ’Tis time to end, 
Wlien, 'gainst the rules ! loue, I so offend. 

Pardon, you learned Artists ; well I know 
Yoar skill is great, and you not spar’d to show 
The vtmost of it. Yet when all’s assay’d. 

The debt to God and nature must be pay'd. 

You precious Vrns, that hold that Noble dust, 
Keepe safe the wealth, committed to your trust. 

And you, dcare Reliques of that ample worth. 

That whilom through your creuiccs shin’d forth, 
That now haue put off Man, and sweely lye ; 

T expect your Crowne of Immortality; 

Best there repos’d, vntouch’t, and free from care. 
Till you shall meet your souies, with them to share 
In that rich glory, wherein now they shine, 
Disdaining all, that’s not like them ; Diuine. 
Where 1 assur’d, againe, to see, and greete you, 
Resolue to weepe, till I goe out to meet you. 

Ita non cednit ; at veto, pitssimecj. fievit. 
ilk* doiet veiK, qiii &lne teste dokt. 


CJeriaine touches K}pon the lAfi and Death fifths Eight HononraMe 
licmie, Earle of Soiiiham’piou^ and his true hnage^ lamcs^ the 
Lord Ifiioihesicijhis elded Sonne. 

TO THU READLE* 

leader, beleeue me, ’tis not Galoe, nor Fame 
That makes me put in my neglected Name ; 
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Mong’st learned Mourners that in Sable V 
Doe their last Honour to this doleful! Hers 
Nor did these Lords, by lining bountie, I 
To Them, and to their Heires my Poetry ; 
For, to speake plainly, though I am but poc 
Yet neuer came I knocking to their doore : 
Nor euer durst my low obscuritie, 

Once creepe into the luster of their die. 

Yet since I am a Christian, and suppose 
My selfe obliged, both with Veise and Pro 
Both with my Pencilis, and my Pens best / 
^Vith eye, tongue, heart, and hand, and eii 
In each light Noble well-deseruing Spirit, 
To honour Vertue, and commend true meri 
Since fiistl breath’d and lin’d within the S 
Thatgiues a Title to this honoured Peeie ; 
Since tweiue long Winters I, my little FIocI 
Fed in that Isle that (wal’d with many a roi 
And circled with the Maine) against her sh 
Ilcar’s the proud Ocean euery day to tore 5 
And sitting there in sun-shine of his Glory 
Saw his fair Vertues, read his lifes true Sto 
Who see’s not, I haue reason to make on 
In this Isle’s, Churches, Countries common 
Or thinks that in this losse I haue no part, 
When the whole Kiogdome seems to feele 
Let him that list his griefs in silence mu 
1 cannot hold ; my plaints I needs must vtt 
I must lament, and sigh, and write, and sp 
Lest while I hold my tongue, my hcarte sh< 


To the Right Homurahle^ Ilenrif^ Ernie 0/ 
,L 

The changing World, and the Eteraall \ 
Nature, Art, Custome, Creatures all accori 
To proue (if any doubted) that we roust 
(Since All haue slu’d) all die and turne to « 
But (deare Sovthampton) since descrues 
Came throngingon Thee faster then thy ds 
Since thy Iramoi tall Vertues then were see 
(When thy gniue head was gray) to be mo 
Wee fooles began to hope that thy lifes da 
Was not confined to our roinnaon fate. 
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But llmt thou still should’st keep the worlds faire Stage^ 
Acting all parts of goodnesse ; that Each Age 
Succeeding ourS;, might in tby action see. 

What Vertue, (in them dead) did Hue in Thee, 

II. 

Bvt oh vaine thoughts, though late, we find alas ; 

The fairest flowers thatth' earth brings forth are grass s 
Wealth, Honor, Wisdome, Grace, nor Greatnesse can 
Adde oneshoit moment to the life of Man. 

Time will not stay : and the proud King of feares ; 

Not mov’d by any Presents, Prayers or teares ; 

Doth trample downe fraile flesh, and flora the wombe 
Leads vs away close prisoners to the tom be. 

III. To both the Lords. 

And you braue Lords, the glorie of your Peeres^ 

More laden with your Honors then your yeeres ; 

Deare to Your Soueraigne, faithfull to the State ; 
Friends to Religion, ill men’s feare and hate : 

Death, as his Captiiies, here hath laid full lowe, 

And left your friends long legacies of woe. 

Griefe to your Country, to your house sad losses, 

T’ our Armies dread, to our designements crosses. 

IIIL To the Lining. 

Tell me (yee liuing wights) what marble heart, 
Weying our wants, doth not with sorrow smart 
To see those glorious Starres that shin’d so cleere, 

In our disconsolate darke Hemisphere : 

To see these Pillars, whose firme Basies prop’t 
Our feeble State ; the Cedars that oretop’t 
The ayrie clouds, yeelding to Birds a Neast, 

Shadow and shelter to the wearied Beast ; 

Now by Death’s bloudie hand, cut downe, defaced. 
Their Light ecclipsed, and their height abased ? 

V, To Death. 

Yet boast not (crueil Tyrant) of thy spoyle. 

Since with thy conquest thou hast won the foile ; 

For they (O happy Soules) diuinely armed 

Could not (though hit) bee with thine arrowes harmed. 

Thus robbed, not of Beeing, but of Breath, 

Secure they triumph ouer stinglesse Death ; 

And while their pure imraortali part inherits 
The heauenly blisse, with glorified Spirits ; 
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Their dust doth sleepeinhope, and their good name 
Line's in th’ eternall Chronicles of fame* 

VL To the Hollanders vpon the returne of the Lords Corpes. 

Holland : t’is knowne that yoti vnto our Nation 
Haue long hin linc’kt in friendiie Combination ; 

T’is knowne, that we to you haue daily, duly, 

All offices of tone performed truely. 

You still haue had protection from our Forts, 

Trade to our Townes, and harbour in our Ports ; 

When big-swolne Spaine you threatend to deuour, 

We to your weaker ioyn’d our stronger power* 

And our old soiildiers willingly, vnprest, 

Ran to your wars as fast as to some feast : 
lYe mail’d your Cities, and instead of stones, 

Helpt you to build your Bulwarks with our bones. 

Nor had your Castles now vnbattered stood, 

Had not your slirae ben tempered with our blood* 

All this we did, and more are still content. 

With men, munition, mony to preuent 
Your future ruine ; Hence with wane speedc 
Our state sent ouer to your latest neede* 

Ten Noble heads, and twice ten thousand iianits, 

All prest to execute their wise commands i 
Moiigst them our good Southampton, and his Joy, 

Deare lames in hart a man, in age a boy. 

But oh your fatal! fields, viihappie soile, 

Accurst Acheldaraa, foulc den of spoile. 

Deaths Hospital!, like Hell the place of woe, 

Admit all coinmers, but nere let them goe ; 

Churl’s to your aide, we sent strong lining forces, 

And you in lieu returne ys liuclcss corses. 

Ah Noble Lords : wenf you so farre to haue 

Your Death, and yet come home to seeke a grauc ? 

VIL To the young Lord* 

Bright starre of Honour, what celestial! fires 
Inflame thy youthful! bloud ; that thy desires 
Mount vp so fast to Glories highest Spheres, 

So farre beyond thine equalls and thy yeares ? 

WhiPst others Noblie borne, Ignoblie staine 
Their blond and youth with manners base and value. 

Thou to thy Fathers holie lessons lending 
Thine care ; and to his line’s faire patterne bending 
Thy steps ; did’st daily learne for sport or need 
Nimblie to mount and man thy barbed steed ; 
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Fairelie tliy serious thoughts to write or speake, 

Stoutlie vpon thy foe, thy lance to breake. 

It did not witii thine actiue spiiit suite 
To wast thj time in iingring of a Lute, 

Cir sing mongs’t Cupids spirits a puling Dittie 
To mone some femall saint to loue or pittie. 

TVas Musick to thine eare in ranged batle 
To heare sad Drums to grone, harsh Trumpets ritle 
Or see, when clouds of bloud do rent in sunder. 

The ponders liglitning,and the Canons thunder. 

And when thou might’ st at home haiie lined free 
From cares and feares in soft securitie. 

Thou scorning such dishonorable ease. 

To all the hazards both of land and sea’s, 

Against Religions and thy Countries foes, 

Franklie thy selfe and safetie did’d expose. 

O Sacred virtue thy mild modest glances, 

IlaisM in his tender heart, these amorous trances, 

For thy deare loue so dearely did he weane 
llis youth from pleasures, and from lusts vncleane : 

And so in thy straight narrow paths still treading, 

He found the way to endiesse glorie leading. 

VIIL 

But soft (sad Muse) tis now no fitting taske, 

The prayses of his well spent Youth tVnmaske, 

To sing his pious cares, his studious night’s. 

His thriftie daies, his innocent delights, 

Or tell what store of vsefull obseruations 

He gain’d at home and ’mongst the neighbring Nations. 

Leaue we this virgin theame vntouch’t, vntainCed, 

TO! some more happie hand so iiuely paint it, 

That all Posteritie may see, and read. 

His lining virtues when hee’s cold and dead. 

LX. 

(Sweet Youth) what made thee hide thine amorous iace^ 
And cheekes scarce downie in a steelie case, 

And like yong Cupid vnder Mars his sheild, 

Mongst men of armes to braue it in the field ? 

1’hought’st thou (0 fondling) cruel! death would pitly 
The fairc, the yong, the noble, wise and witty, 

Bfore then the foule and foolish, base and old ? 

Oh no : the tirant bloudy, blind and bold, 

Ail the wide world in single combate dareth. 

And no condition^ sex or age he spareth. 

6 
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X. 

Yet some supposed since in open light 
Thou had’st so often scap’d his murdering laight, 

That sure he fear’d to throw his fatal! dart 
Against thine innocent faith-armed heart*. 

Yet sooth to say ; twas thy sweet lonely youth 
That so often inou’d flint-harted Death to ruth. 

Though now intangled in thy locks of amber 
The inamour’d monster dogs thee to thy chambei. 

And there (alas) to end the mortal! strifCj 
He rauish thee of beautie and of life, 

XI To Nature. 

Nature, although we learn e in Graces schoole, 

That children must not call their mother foolc. 

Yet when wee see thee lauishly to burne, 

Two or three lights when one would seme the tiiriie* 
When we perceiue thee through affection blind, 

Cocker the wicked, to the good vnkind. 

Ready the stinking rankest Weeds to cherish. 

When Lillies, Violets, and sweet Roses perish : 

Wee cannot chuse but tell thee ’tls our thought. 

That age or w^eaknesse (Nature) makes thee dote. 

XIL Natures Reply to the Censure, 

Vaine men, how dare yee, in your thoughts vnlioly ; 
Mee, (nay your Maker) to accuse of folly? 

And all impatient with your plaints importune 
Heav’n, Earth, and Hell, Death, Destiny, and Fortune? 

When Tis not these poore Instruments that cause 
Your Crosses : but the neuer changing Lawcs 
Of your Almightie, mereifull Creator j 
Who sitting supreme ludge and Moderator 
Of mens affaires : doth gouerne and dispeoce 
All, by his All-disposing Prouidence ; 

And equally his glorious ends aduances 
By good or bad, happy or haplesse chances. 

XIIL To the Right Honourahle^ EUzabeik^ Comiiesse o/* 
Southampton, 

Great and good Lady, though wee know full well. 
What tides of griefe in your sad brest doe swell : 

Nor can in this oor simple mourning Verse, 

The thousand’th part of your deepe cares reherse. 
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Ifi 

\ et as the lesser rivulets and fountaines^ 
liun hastiiing from the Fields, the Meads, & Mountaines, 
riitir siluer streames into the Sea to poure^ 
flow our tributary teares to your ; 

Thot from the boundlesse Ocean of your sorrow 

Our eyes new springs, our harts new griefs may borrow. 

XHIL Euiem. 

Could wem easily comfort, as complaine; 

Then haply this our charitable paine, 

hlight merit from your grieued heart some thanks ; 

But oh, our griefs so swell aboue the banks 
Ol shallow cnstome, and the feeble fences 
Thtit are oppos’d by Reason, Art, or Senses ; 
lliat if Religion rul’d not our affections. 

And pacifl’d our passions insurrections ; 

\rc should in mourning misse, both meane and scope, 

And sorrow (Pagan-like) sans Faith or Hope, 

XV. Eicicm, 

hfadam, though we but aggrauate your Crosses, 

Thus .sadly to repeat your former losses: 

Wliii’st you sit comfortlcsse, as all vndone. 

Mourning to lack an Husband and a Sonne. 

Yet may it giueyour grieued heart some ease. 

To saile with company in sorrow’s Seas: 

To fhinke in them you are not tost alone. 

But haue the Kingdome partner in your raonc : 

To I hi like that those for whom you weep, are blest. 

Lodg’d in the heauenly harbour, where they rest 
Secure, ncre more to grieue, to want, to feare. 

To sio, to Die, or to let fall a teare. 

So though heauens high Decree haue late bereft you 
Of two at once, yet hath his bountie left you 
Many faire daughters, and a sonne t’ inherit 
Your Loue, our Honour, and his Fathers Spirit. 

W. P. 


The least part of the shadom of Sotdhamptons worth. 

Great Lord ; thy losse though I surcease to raourne, 
Sitli Heanen hath found Thee: yet Tie take my turne 
To wwt vpon thy Obsequies a while. 

And traiie my pen, with others of my File : 

And tell thy worth ; tlT effects whereof wee felt, 

Thai in the lists of thy command haue dwelt. 

VOL. XX. ^ H 
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Religions Champion, Guardiau oi that Isle ; 

Which is the Goshen of Great Brittains soyle : 

How good, how great example dy’d in thee. 

When th’ Heire of both, preuents thy destiny ? 

And scarce a pattern’s left for those behind 
To view in one so Great so good a mind. 

Thou Man of Men, how little doth thy Name 
Need any Muses praise, to glue it Fame : 

Whose liu’ry gayn’d by nieiit, thou hast wornc. 
And beg’d or bought csteemc didst hold in scorne : 
But wast in darkest lustre, chilUngst cold 
A perfect Dimond, though not set in gold; 

And whether thy regard were good or ill, 

Did’st (constant) carry one set posture still. 

Needs must the world grow base, and poore ut last 
That Honours stock so carelessly doth wast, 

How prodigall is shee, that would send forth 
At once Two Noble Persons of such woith, 

As great Southampton, and his Martial! ileyre ? 
When scarce one Age yeelds such anotlierpayie. 
Combin’d in resolution, as infatc. 

To sacrifice their liucs for good of State : 

How forward was his youth, how7 far from fearcs • 
As greate in hope, as hee was young in yecres. 

How apt and able in each warlike deed 
To charge his foe, to mannage fiery steed? 

Yet these but Essays were of what u’as hee. 

Wee but the twilight of his spirit did see 
What had his Autumne bin ? wee yet did s|n 
Only the blossom of his Chieiudrj. 

Death eniiious of his actions, hasuicd Fate 
Atchieuements glory to anticipate. 

In both whose periods, tliis I truly vStory 
The earth’s best essence is but transitory. 

You valiant hearts, that grudged not your blood 
To spend for Honour, Country, Altarsgood: 

Your high attempt, your Noble House doe crowni 
That chose to dye in Bed of Fume ; not Downe. 
Line still admir’d, esteem’d, belov’d ; for why 
Records of Vertue, will not lei you die ; 

Your Actiiie Soules in fleshly gyues restndn’d, 
Haue Victory, and Palmes of triumph gain'd; 

Yoiu* Belgick Feauer, doth your ISeing glue. 

And Phcenk-like, youburne, and dyc% and line. 

Qui per virtutem perifat non inlerit. 


Au, I » 
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Upon the Life and Death qf the Right Honourable^ Mcnrie^ Earle 
of Southampton^ and the Lord Wriothesly his Son* 

Henry Wriothesly Earle of Southampton^ 

Anagram : 

Thy Honour is worth the praise of all Men. 

Great Worthy^ such is thy renowned NamCj 
Say what I can, it will make good the same. 

On such a theme I would euen spend my quills 
If I had meanes according to my will : 

And tho I want line Poets Wit and Art;, 

I gladly streine the sinews of my heart : 

And prostrate at theTombe of these two Lords 
My tongue, my pen, and what my Fate affords. 


Henry Wriothesley Earle of Southampton. 
Anagram : 

Vertue is thy Honour ; O the praise of all men ! 

Some men not worth, but fauour doth aduance 
Some vulgar breath, some riches doe inhance : 

Not so the Noble Squire, of whom I treat. 

Nought makes him honour’d, but Vertues great ; 
Cardinal], Morall, Theologicall, 

Consider well and behold in him all. 

Yet notwithstanding all his Vertues, bee 
Lies now in dust and darknesse : Hereby see 
How death can rent the hopes of worthy Squires, 
And dash their proiects, and crosse their desires. 
Yet shall not Death triumph in Vertues fall, 

For this his Name is still esteem’d of all. 

Death strooke his Body ; onely that could die. 

His Fame is fresh ; his Spirit is gone on hie. 


lames Wriotesley, Baron of Tichlield, 
Anagram ; 

Boyles in Field, to reach worthy’s Fame. 

O Rare bright Sparke of ancient Chiualry, 
In tender yeeres affecting warlike Glory ! 

O Noble impe of that thrice Noble Sire, 
What was it that thus kindled thy desire? 
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Surely ’twas tby presaging Spirit : For why ! 

Hailing small time thou would'st doe worthily* 

Thoa took’st thy flight, because in heauinesse 
Would’st not see drown’d a world of Worthinesses 

Vp 07 t the sudden and immature Death of both the 

Here wee see verified. All flesh is grasse ; 

And the glory thereof like flower of grasse ; 

The flower fadeth long before the grasse : 

So worthiest Persons before other 

A comfortable Conch sjoh. 

Tho Death on them hath shew’d his vtmost poivt r, 
Heav’iis King hath crown’d tiiem with th’ Immortal! Ilowai. 

(tVILILLMVS loNi b. 
rapeilamist mesti^siinus ittilhivita Mmeua 


END OF VOi.. 






